















SUE: CHICAGO JOURNAL SOLD TO THOMASON AND BRYAN 


[TOR & PUBLISHER: 
HE FOURTH ESTATE 


Let it be impressed upon your Minds, let it be instilled into your Children, that the Liperty OF THE Press is the Palladium of all the Civil, 
Political and Religious Rights of Freemen.—yunius. Congress shall make no law* * * abridging the FREEDOM OF SPEECH OR OF THE 
Press; or the right of the people PEAceFULLY To ASSEMBLE * * *—First Amendment United States Constitution, December 15, 1791. 
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OR seventeen consecutive six-month periods—the Daily 
News of New York has shown a circulation gain. 

For eight years, the Daily News has averaged more than 
100,000 copies’ gain. The News growth each year exceeded 
the increase of any large-size New York newspaper for the 
eight years’ period—with one exception, involving a merger. 

The News, in its way, has been just as successful as 
General Motors or any other current outstanding big 
Mar. 1920 business. And its success is just as significant. 

Daily News circulation today is ten times what it was 
eight years ago. But the advertising rate is only six times, é 
that of 1920. 4 

You missed a lot if you didn’t buy the Daily News eight ‘ 
years ago. You are missing more if you don’t buy it now! 


THE @ NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper , 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York — : 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for June 
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neees| Folder 


Handles the heaviest product—64 or more pages— 
easily on speed. 





ee 





The only 3 to 2 ratio folder on the market. 






Cuts the inside section shorter than the outside, pro- 
ducing a neat-looking paper, easy to handle. 









Cuts without ribbons and collects without transfer. 


cot 


“MULTI-UNIT” or “STRAIGHT-UNIT” PRESSES 
CYLINDER SPEED—400 R.P.M. 


Walter Scott & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Plainfield, N. J., U. S. A. 






Folds smoothly and’creases sharply, providing a compact, 
trim-looking paper that is easier to ship and easier to read. 





Print more and better 
papers at less cost 
















Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
1457 Broadway, New York City Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Il 
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The New York Herald Tribune 


offers to advertisers 


1. A large audience — more 
than 300,000 families every 
weekday; nearly 400,000 fam- 
ilies every Sunday. 


2. A quality audience— 
above the average in taste, in- 
telligence and buying power. 


3. An audience principally 
concentrated in: (1) The 
better residential districts of 
the city. (2) The suburbs, 
where live 32% of the execu- 
tives listed in the Directory of 
Directors. 


The Herald Tribune has the 
largest weekday suburban cir- 
culation of any New York 


morning newspaper of stand- 
ard size. 


4. An interested audience 
which recognizes in its favor- 
ite morning newspaper not 
only the excellence of its hu- 
man, concise, complete ireat- 
ment of the news, but also the 
superiority of the various fea- 
tures which have made it more 
than a newspaper—a real in- 
stitution in the home. 


5. A family audience. 
Fashions, society, household 
helps, etc., for women; politics, 
sports and finance for men; 
special features for children. 


6. A responsive audience. 
Advertisers themselves have 
proved this statement. In four 
years the Herald Tribune has 
risen from 18th to 3rd place 
in national advertising among 
all American newspapers. 


LAST year the Herald Tribune . 
published 19,133,684 lines of adver- 
tising, an increase of 347,831 lines 
over 1926 and the largest gain of 
any New York newspaper of stand- 


ard size. 


NEW YORK 


Aerald Tribune 
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ADVERTISING PROFESSION 


OU men who, within one short gen- 
eration, have brought an obscure 
profession to its present high plane— 


Who have devoted your broad knowledge 
of markets . . . of opportunity, unselfishly, 
to the greatest good of all— 

Whose creative genius has aided in the 
weaving of unknown names into the very 
fabric of our language— 


Aided in the transforming of small manu- 
facturers into giants of world commerce— 


You men have an appreciation of the time, 
the care, the energy and patience needed to 
build an unknown product into leadership. 
In 1895, when your profession was 
struggling to establish itself upon 
a firm foundation— 

A Philadelphia newspaper man 
bought The Evening Bulletin, a 
daily with a few thousand readers. 





or AMERICA 


He set up certain high standards of news- 
paper making that you, yourselves, would 
have counselled. 

Backed those standards with energetic 
sales effort, based upon sound principles. 
Made a fine newspaper. Edited it with 
care and moderation. Avoided scare-heads 
and sensational writing. 

Offered The Bulletin on its merits as a 
newspaper. Gave no premiums or prizes. 
Used no circulation contests. 


He was content to build solidly, perma- 
nently, down the long avenue of years. 
You men have played a prominent part in 
the growth of many a fine 
product. You have seen high 
standards and able manage- 
ment bring sales to unvis- 
ioned heights. 


Se The Bulletin has grown. 





Its few thousands in 1895 have steadily 
increased until they have become more 
than half a million today. 


Larger by far than any other newspaper in 
its city; one of the greatest in America. 


In the exclusive suburbs; in prosperous 
residential districts; in sections of modest 
homes—everywhere—The Bulletin’s circu- 
lation, built upon reader-confidence alone, 
gives practically complete coverage. 


Here is that ideal situation for the adver- 
tiser: Philadelphia—a market of 600,000 
homes. And The Bulletin—a fine news- 
paper reaching at one cost, and a low cost, 
nearly every home in this third 
largest market. 


Study this unique situation. The 
Bulletin will send market informa- 
tion on the Philadelphia territory 
upon request to the nearest office. 





Copyright. 1928, Bulletin Co. 


Reaching Homes of Wealth 


No suburbs so rich in fine homes, in wealth and 
tradition as Philadelphia's. When the makers of 
America’s costliest motor car were choosing news- 
papers for their advertising, they asked present 
patrons which newspapers they read. Every one of 
them read The Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin 
leads in suburb coverage, just as it does in the city. 


A Daily Check on Results 


Local merchants know that nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin. More individual retail store adver- 
tisements appeared in The Bulletin during 1927 than 
in ali other Philadelphia newspapers combined. 
More local and national display advertising 
appeared in The Bulletin, than in amy other 
Philadelphia newspaper. 


The ECoening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 
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Coolidge Signs Postal Rate Reduction Bill 
Saving Newspapers $6,600,000 Yearly, 


Compromise Measure Restores 1920 Rates on Second Class Matter in First Four Zones—A. N. P. A. 
Committee Is Credited With Victory 


YY asuincron, D. C., May 31.—Final 

passage of the postal rate reduc- 
tion bill, which will effect a saving of 
approximately $6,600,000 a year to Ameri- 
can publishers, was obtained in Con- 
gress May 26 when the conferees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 


finally agreed to the compromise pro- 
posed by Senator George H. Moses of 
New Hampshire, President Coolidge 


signed the bill on May 29. 

Under the terms of this compromise, 
the 1920 rates will be restored on second 
class matter in the first, second, third 
and fourth zones, and the rates midway 
between those of 1920 and 1921 will be 
established on other zones. The House 
insisted upon the higher 1921 rates for 
all zones, and the Senate insisted upon 
the 1920 rates in all zones, until it 
seemed that the bill would die in a dead- 
lock between the Senate and the House. 

Had the Senate amendment prevailed, 
American publishers would have had 
their annual postal bill reduced by about 
$7,610,000, and under the House bill it 
would have been reduced about $3,860,- 
000. Senator Moses was finally able to 
have the bill passed through the accept- 
ance of his 50-50 compromise, which es- 
tablishes the 1920 rates for half the zones 
and a cross between the 1920 and the 1921 
rates for the other half. 

The reductions in the second class 
rates, which affect the mail charges on 
the advertising portions of newspapers 
and magazines, will be as follows: from 
2 to 1% cents per pound in the first and 
second zones; from 3 to 2 cents in the 
third zone; from 6 cents now existing 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth zones to 
3, 4 and 5 cents respectively in these 
zones; from 9 to 6 cents in the seventh 
zone, and from 9 to 7 cents in the eighth 
zone and between the Philippines and 
the United States. 

The present rates were established in 
1925, and publishers have been seeking 
to have them reduced practically ever 
since. 

A recapitulation of net increases and 
decreases in revenue from the various 
sources, submitted by Congress in con- 
nection with the bill follows: 

Sec. 1. Post cards, reduction in rate 
from 2 cents to 1 cent each; $1,200,000 
decrease. 

Sec. 2. Business reply 
velopes, collect on 
increase. 

Sec. 3. Deficient postage, penalty for; 
$75,000 increase. 

Sec. 4. Second-class matter, between 
1920 and 1921 rates: $6,600,000 decrease. 

Sec. 4. Minimum charge per piece on 
second-class. 

Sec. 5. Second-class matter, transient 
rates reduced; $100,000 decrease. 

Sec. 6. Third-class matter, bulk pound 
rates ; $10,500,000 decrease. 

_ Sec. 7. Fourth-class matter reduction 
in rates to distant zones; $2,200,000 de- 
crease. 


cards and en- 
delivery; #4, 








Sec. 8. Special delivery combined with 
special handling; $800,000 increase. 


Special handling exclusively; $600,000 
decrease. d 
Total net increases, $4,875,000; total 


net decreases, $21,200,000. _ 
The passage of this bill is very pleas- 


ing to the postal committee of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
which has been working industriously 
for its passage for several years 
Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, a di 
rector of the A. N P, A., issued 








VICTOR LAWSON TOWER IS COMPLETED | 











MHE Lawson Tower 


Victor fremont 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 


which will commemorate the late pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, will be 
dedicated June 6 as part of the seminary’s 
dedication week program. Participating 
in the program will be Charles H. Dennis, 
editor of the Daily News, who will deliver 
an address on “Victor Fremont Lawson, 
as Editor and Publisher,”’ and Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, who will speak on “Mr. Lawson 
as I Knew Him.” 

The service of dedication follows: 

“In honor of a journalist whose high 
standards were maintained for half a 
century in the editing and publishing of 





newspapers which served the highest wel 
fare of the city and commonwealth 

“We dedicate the Victor Fremont Law- 
son Tower 

“In recognition of civic vision which 
was expressed in the championship of 
popular education and political honor; in 
personal service to all expressions of com- 
munity ideals; in the creation of national 
institutions to preserve the savings of the 
people 

‘We dedicate the Victor Fremont Law- 
son Tower. 

“In appreciation of the international 
vision which inspired the organization of 
world-wide agencies for the gathering and 

(Continued on page 40) 


the following public announcement: 

“The adoption by the Senate and 
House cf the Moses compromise fixing 
newspaper mailing rates in the first four 
zones on the 1920 basis and those in the 
last four zones on a slightly higher basis 
will meet with the hearty approval of 
newspaper publishers generally. 

“Ever since the World War ended we 
have been seeking relief from rates, en- 
acted in a war revenue measure, ranging 
from 50 to 100 per cent higher than those 
paid prior to the war. We did not seek 
to go back to the pre-war basis but to 
rates effective as of June 30, 1920, thus 
eliminating increases put into effect dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1921 and 1922 under 
provisions of the war revenue act of 
1917. 

“During the last three years the com- 
mittes of Congress have given thorough 
consideration to these matters. The com- 
mittee members have been patient, cour- 
teous and helpful. It is a pleasure now 
to know that they and both houses of 
Congress have approved the position 
taken by newspaper publishers. 

“The publishers will now bend every 
effort to restore to the mails matter 
which has been removed during the last 
few years because of existing prohibitory 
rates 

“The rates agreed to for second-class 
postage, advertising sections only, are on 
the following schedules: 


Zones Rates 
1 and 2 114 cents per pound 
3 * 2 cents per pound 
4 3 cents per pound 
5 4 cents per pound 
6 5 cents per pound 
7 6 cents per pound 
8 7 cents per pound 


“The present rate on reading matter, 


1% cents per pound, was retained. 
“The final passage of this bill by Con- 
gress brings to a close the eight year 


campaign of news 
relief from war 
turn to the 1920 rates 
renerally had agreed, furnished a fair 
of compensation to the government 
for services performed to publishers and 
the public alil 

L. B. Palmer 


iper publishers for 
taxation and a re- 
which publishers 


time 
basis 


manager of A.N.P.A., 
gave Mr. Barnum and his postal com- 
mittee, credit for passage of the bill. 

“The material relief obtained from ex- 
cessive war postal rates is primarily due 
to the sustained and well directed efforts 
of the postal committee of A N.P.A., 
under the able direction of Jerome P 
Barnum, its chairman, who has labored 
so unceasingly to that end. 

“At no time during the past seven 
vears has this committee failed to urge 
adoption of its program, the major part 
of which has now become law and prom- 
ises to be the greatest benefit to the Post 
Office department, the public and the 
publishers.” 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER ANNOUNCES CUT 
OF $3 A TON FOR 1929 NEWSPRINT 





Overproduction Cited as Cause—New Price Effective Janu- 
ary 1—Other Companies Expected to Make 
Announcements Next Week 





EDUCTION of $3 a ton in newsprint 
: from the present contract price of 
$65 a ton, was announced this week by 
the International Paper Company. The 
new price will become effective Jan. 1, 
1929. Newsprint prices are usually an- 
nounced in September and October and 
far as Eprtor & PusiisHer could 
learn this week, International was alone 
in making the cut, although in some 
quarters it was indicated other com- 
panies would follow suit within a week. 

Joseph Fearing, vice-president and 
sales manager of International, declined 
to comment on the cut other than to say 
he thought it was “a wise move.” In a 
letter to newsprint contract customers 
Mr. Fearing remarked on the company’s 
increased newsprint production despite 
the expansion of International in other 
directions. 

“Although the International Paper 
Company’s future sources of revenue are 
by no means limited to the manufacture 
of newsprint, the extension of the Inter- 
national’s activities has not caused it to 
curtail its production of newsprint,” the 
letter reads. 

“On the contrary, its production of 
newsprint has been greatly increased and 
it now owns some of the largest and 
most modern mills on the continent of 
North America, protected by unparal- 
leled reserves of pulp timber. Many of 
the older paper mill properties of the 
company situated in the United States 
best adapted to continue to make paper 
indefinitely, have been strengthened and 
made more efficient than ever before.” 

International’s 1929 price will repre 
sent a cut of $2 f. o. b. mill, while freight 
allowances will reduce the price another 
$1. The current contract price of $65 
has been maintained since the beginning 
of 1923 Actually, however, a freight 
equalization allowance has been in effect 
this year which brings the price a ton 


so 


N. 


J. PRESS ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS CLEVENGER 


Editor 
President in Washington—E. V. 


Perth Amboy News Named 


Savidge Named Vice 
President 


. Logan Clevenger, editor of the 
Perth Amboy Evening News, was elected 
president of the New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation at the seventy-second annual 
meeting of the organization which came 
to a close in Washington, D. C., Monday. 

Clevenger succeeds E. H. Carpenter, 
editor of the Woodbury Democrat. 
Edwin V. Savidge of the Hopewell 
Herald, was elected as vice president. 

The association reelected John W. Clift 
of the Summit Herald, as secretary for 
the 24th consecutive time and W. B. R. 
Mason of the Bound Brook Chronicle, 
treasurer for the 26th time. Mason was 
presented with a gold watch. 

Members of the executive committee 
were chosen as follows: W. B. Bryant, 
Paterson Press-Guardian; Guyon P. 
Wilson, Long Branch Record; Rudolph 
E. Lent, Jersey City Jersey Journal; 
Miss J. Mabel Brown, Matteawan Jour- 
nal; Edward H. Carpenter, Woodbury 
Democrat; Wm. A. Haffert, Sea Isle 
City Times; and Chauncey F. Stout, 
Plainfield Courier-News. 

Herbert Hoover was introduced by 
Senator Walter E. Edge of New Jersey 
at the banquet Saturday night. Hoover, 
Senator Edge and. Congressman George 
N. Seger of Passaic, spoke briefly to the 
75 editors at the banquet. Prof. Allen 
S. Will of the Rutgers University School 
of Journalism, reported on the school’s 
activities and the association again do- 
nated $100 as a prize to the honor student. 


several dollars below the posted contract 
price. 

Edwin Crooker, vice-president of the 
Canadian Newsprint Company, Ltd., the 
Canadian sales organization merger, in- 
formed Epitor & PuBLISHER that he ex- 
expected to announce the 1929 contract 
price early next week. 

Commenting on International's 
tion in price, Mr. Crooker said: 

“T think it was inevitable, because of 
overproduction.” 


reduc- 


The Canadian Newsprint Company an- 
nounced this week the withdrawal of the 
3rompton Pulp and Paper Company and 
the Anglo-American Paper Company 
frem the consolidation. Mr. Crooker 
said that despite the withdrawal, the con- 
solidaticn represented 92 per cent of its 
original capacity. Remaining with the 
merger are the Canadian Power and 
Paper Company, Port Arthur Paper 
Company and the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, with a capacity of 4,000 
tons of newsprint a day, according to 
Mr. Crooker. 

International has tentative plans for 
construction of two new newsprint mills, 
one in New Brunswick and one in On- 
tario. The former probably will be op- 
erated by power from the St. John 
River Power Company, owned by a sub- 
sidiary. International recently took title 
to 1,210 square miles of crown timber 
limits in the Restigouche and neighbor- 
ing watersheds, which may form a tim- 
ber reserve for newsprint operations in 
New Brunswick. 

Possession of a mill in Ontario would 
put International in a more favorable po 
sition to supply its customers in the mid- 
western territory. With this in mind it 
has acquired Nipigon Corporation, own- 
ing 1,568 square miles of Crown timber 
lands, as a for an Ontario news- 
print mill. 


basis 


KANSANS ELECT HINSHAW 

The Southwest Kansas Fditorial Asso 
ciation meeting at Garden City recently 
elected J. C. Hinshaw, Barber County 
Index, president; Warren Zimmerman, 
Liberal News, vice-president; F. P. 
Flickert, Peabody Gaszette-Herald, secre- 
tary. 


and The Fourth Estate 


for June 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


June 4-7—British Advertising 
Assn., annual convention, Birm- 
ingham, England. 

June 8-9—Advertising Affiliation, 
25th annual convention, Rochester, 


June 11-13—National Industrial 
Advertising Assn. Meeting, St. 
Louis. 

June 19-21—International Circu- 
lation Managers’ Assn., convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 21-23—Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Assn., annual con- 
vention, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss. 

June 21-22—Northern Minnesota 
Editorial Assn., Summer outing, 
Duluth, Minn. 

June 21—Eighth District, I. A. 
A., annual meeting, Duluth. 

June 23-30—Summer Advertising 
Golf Assn., tournament, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 

July 8-12—I. A. A., annual con- 
vention, Masonic Temple, Detroit. 

July 8-12—International Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, convention, Detroit. 

July 13-14—West Texas Press 
Ass’n., meeting, Big Spring, Tex. 











ANDREWS, McRAE, KNOX 
SWAP REMINISCENCES 


Hearst Manager and Detroit Times 


Publisher Guests of Former Scripps 
Partner—Knox Sees Group 
Newspaper Idea Growing 


Col. Frank Knox, general manager of 
the Hearst newspapers and_ services; 
Roger -_M. Andrews, publisher of the 
Detroit Times, and G. E. Young, mana- 
ger of the Los Angeles Examiner, were 
guests of Milton A. McRae, former 
partner of E. W. Scripps in the Scripps- 
McRae newspapers, at dinner, May 23, 
in San Diego, Cal. About 60 prominent 
San Diego business and professional men 
were present. 

Colonel Knox expressed his faith in 
the future potentialities of group news- 
papers. 

Mr. McRae stated that he believed the 
development of the newspaper business in 
the past 20 years showed greater strides 
than any business except the automobile 
industry. 





Key to Consumer Buying Ability 


Editorial 

Personal 

With the General Advertisers 
Advertising Agency Affairs 
Ad Tips 


With the Classified Managers 
Building Newspaper Circulation 
What’s What in the Feature Field 
Obituary 

Shep Talk at “Thirty” 

Our Own World of Letters..... 


What Our Readers Say 
Hunches and Dollar Pullers ... 





NEWS AND FEATURE HIGHLIGHTS 
IN THIS ISSUE 


New Postal Law Saves Publishers $6,600,000 Annually. . 
International Cuts Newsprint Price $3 Per Ton 
Thomason and Bryan Buy Chicago Journal.. 
Wanamaker Radio Station Quits the Air 

Erwin Funk Elected President of N.E. A. 

Circulation Audits for Weeklies Urged 

New York Press Battles Commercialized Justice 

Huge Sums Spent in New York for Publicity 
Romances of American Journalism: E. H. Butler 
Indiana Editors Defeated as Gubernatorial Candidates 


Slogan Must Fit Its Paper to Impress Public 
Many Problems Surrounded Tie-up Selling 
Unusual Newspaper Drive Successful for Railroad 


Women in Advertising and Journalism 


Editorial Phone Gives Chance to Create Good-Will 
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JAILED EDITOR FREED 
BY HIGHER JUDGE 


Ohio Justice of Peace Erred in Com- 
mitting Lancaster Gazette Man— 
Criticized Motorist 
Case 


1928 


The “bill of rights” seems stil] to rule 
in Ohio when editorial criticism of the 
ruling of a justice of the peace is criti- 
cised by an editor. William T. Lewis, 
young editor of the Lanczster (O.) 
Gazetie, spent two hours in jail because 
he commented upon a ruling of Judge 
E. W. Boerstler, a local justice of the 
peace. Lewis was released on a writ of 
habeas corpus issued by Common Pleas 
Judge Brooks E. Shell, after serving two 
hours in a cell where he read “copy” for 
his paper. 

Lewis in an editorial deplored a fine of 
$10 levied on a.man for forcing a woman 
from his automobile on the highway and 
endangering a life. The same court, it 
appears, had been fining violators of the 
prohibition law $100. The editorial did 
not mention the name of the justice of 
{lu peace and appeared after the case had 
been closed. The defendant pleaded 
guilty and the justice cited Lewis for 
contempt. 

Lewis refused to retract what he had 
printed and was fined $20 and ordered 
to jail for ten days. He refused to pay 
the fine. 

C. J. Beach, owner of the Gazette, 
backed up Lewis, saying: “We are fight- 
ing for a principle much greater than 
the convenience of any person or single 
newspaper.” 

3each first got a temporary order 
freeing Lewis and when the case came 
before Judge Shell on its merits he said: 

“A justice of the peace has only such 
contempt powers as are given him speci- 
fically by the statutes. For the contempt 
of such a court one must have disturbed 
the court’s procedure, threatened the 
justice, or have interfered with a trial. 

“IT find only a general criticism of 
judicial procedure written in a humorous 
vein, full of satire, with still a trace of 
serious comment. The editor did not 
disturb the justice’s court. He did not 
threaten the court. He did not publish 
anything to prejudice a pending case. 

“Therefore, the justice has no jurisdic- 
tion, and, even if there had been con- 
tempt, which there was not, the editor 
was subjected to the wrong legal pro- 
cedure. 

“And so, without further comment I 
will grant the writ and the prisoner is 
dismissed.” 


“GUMP” SUIT PENDING 


Hoag Refrains from Pressing Further 
Actions Until Syracuse Result 


David A. Hoag, Canandaigua, N. Y., 
resident, who recently filed suit against 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, which car- 
ries the Andy Gump comic strip, because 
he charged Andy’s contours were de- 
signed from his own, is reserving action 
against the New York Daily News, Buf- 
falo Courier Express and Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle until the current 
case is decided. 

The case was argued in a special term 
of Supreme Court in Rochester May 28 
and Judge E. P. Rich has taken the case 
under advisement. Hoag is asking for 
$1,000,000 damages. 


BRIEFS FILED WITH BOARD 


Three Arbitrators Now Considering 
Stereotypers Wage Dispute 


Briefs were submitted last week by 
both sides in the stereotypers wage dis- 
pute in New York, and the arbitration 
board of three is now considering the 
case. 

The arbitrators, selected after long 
debate by the union and New York pub 
lishers, are Joseph A. Kellogg, Salvatore 
Cotillo, and Leon G. Godley. It is ex- 
pected that the arbitrators will call 2 
hearing on the dispute about the middle 
of June. 





Editor 


‘om “AGO, May 31.—The first outright 
A sale of a Chicago newspaper in 
several decades was announced here today 
when the Chicago Daily Journal passed 
into the hands of S. E. Thomason and 
John Stewart Bryan for a price said to be 


S. E. Thomason 


in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. The 
mew owners of the Chicago _Daily 
ournal plan to continue publication in 
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he Chicago evening field. 

The new owners began publication on 
Friday, June 1. Richard J. Finnegan, co- 
litor and managing editor of the Jour- 
mal, will remain as managing editor. 


Arthur Myrhum, formerly of _ the 
hicago Tribune national advertising 
department, is the new advertising 


anager. William H. Whalen, who has 
been associated with the Chicago Tribune 
or the past 16 years, will have his offices 
in the Journal building, and will be asso- 
jated with the management of the three 
bapers now owned by Mr. Thomason and 
Palmer, De Witt & Palmer 
vere the brokers. 
Raymond Hahne, general manager of 
Greensboro (N. C.) Record, will be 
business manager of the Journal. 
Announcement of the sale was made as 
ollows: “Sale of the Journal by the 
ohn C. Eastman estate to S. E. Thoma- 
on of Chicago was consummated today. 
t. Thomason, who is associated in the 
purchase, with John Stewart Bryan, a 
blisher of Richmond, Va., will assume 
tharge as publisher tomorrow. Both Mr. 
omason and Mr. Bryan rank among 
ihe foremost newspaper men of the 
Jnited States, each having been president 
f the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
ssociation. Their other newspapers are 
he Tampa Tribune, of Tampa, Fla., and 
he Greensboro Record, of Greensboro. 
“After 30 years of association with 
thicago newspapers, nearly 25 of which 
ve been spent with the Journal. W. 
tank Dunn, president of the Journal 
ompany, and O. L. Hall, vice-president 
d co-editor, will depart for Europe at 
early date. H. C. Deuter, treasurer 
Mi business manager, and Harry L. 
pencer, secretary. will devote their time 
Pp their private business interests. Rich- 
q J. Finnegan, co-editor and managing 
titor, will remain as managing editor 
br Mr. Thomason. 
“The retiring owners comply with an 
Xpressed wish of John C. Eastman, who 
ned the Journal and was its editor and 
tblisher from April 4, 1904, until his 
fath on Jan. 25, 1925, that their suc- 
sors should qualify for the stewardship 
this newspaper by a record of ability 
hd independence. 
gal details of the transfer were han- 
*d for the Eastman estate by Attorney 
tthias Concannon, of the law firm of 
meannon & Dillon. Mr. Thomason was 
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dents—Price Reported Near $2,000,000 





By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & Pvustisuer) 


represented by Attorneys Mellen C. Mar- 
tin and Dwight P. Green. 

“Mr. Eastman purchased the Journal 
on April 4, 1904, when it was in its six- 
tieth year. He had the distinction of 
being the only newspaper publisher who 
came to Chicago as a cub reporter and 
rose in his profession to the ownership 
of a big daily. 

“Mr. Eastman was in charge of every 
department of the Journal's activities for 
nearly 21 years. Not only did he rigidly 
adhere to the code quoted above but he 
enjoined the associates to whom he en- 
trusted the paper after his death to follow 
it and trained them to look upon it as an 
obligation that required not only careful 
daily watchfulness but vigorous daily 
initiative. 

“The Journal won another notable vic- 
tory in 1918 when it was the only news- 
paper to oppose a traction ordinance for a 
50 year franchise and a trusteeship to fix 
fares. A handful of organizations, in- 
cluding the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, joined the Journal in the fight and 
the ordinance was snowed under at a ref- 
erendum. 

“In 1922 when a new constitution for 
Illinois was proposed, Mr. Eastman had 
the document analyzed by constitutional 
experts. When they demonstrated that 
it would, probably for all time, put a 
halter on the citizens of Cook County, 
robbing them of control of their own 
courts, restricting their representation in 
the legislature and putting them at the 
mercy of downstate taxing bodies, the 
Journal opened a spectacular war on it 
The public uprising was similar to that 
in the recent Republican primary cam- 
paign: Newspapers which had indorsed 
the new constitution changed their posi- 
tions and fought it. The majority against 
it in the election was 736,100. 

“One of Mr. Eastman’s last expressed 
wishes was that the traction ordinance 
submitted to the people early in 1925 
should be fought by the Journal after 
his death. He regarded it as a per- 
petual grant, under the guise of a term 
franchise. His analysis was the basis 
on which the Journal opposed the ordi- 
nance and again the voters showed 
their faith in him by defeating it. In 
his will, Mr. Eastman left his estate 
to W. Frank Dunn, O. L. Hall and H. 
C. Deuter, to whom he imparted the 
verbal direction that Richard J. Finnegan 
and Harry L. Spencer should share 
equally in its ownership. He also ex- 
pressed to his execytors his desires that 
certain provisions be made for three of 
his personal servants. These provisions 
have been made. 

“The Journal is Chicago’s oldest 
newspaper. It came to life on April 22, 
1844, because there was a demand by a 
large portion of the then 10,000 popula- 
tion of Chicago for a medium of Whig 
expression which was denied then by the 
Morning Democrat, the conspicuous 
paper of the city, conducted by ‘Long 
John’ Wentworth. Wentworth was a 
supporter of Polk for President. 

“The Whigs wanted Henry Clay. They 
appointed a committee of some of the 
most prominent men of the city to start 
a paper. The committee took over the 
plant that had been turning out the 
Express, the successor to the Daily 
American, which was first published in 
1839. The Express was changed into 
the Journal. 

“The committee engaged J. W. Norris 
and Richard L. Wilson to run _ the 
Journal. After the presidential campaign 
Norris and Wilson bought the paper. 
Norris soon retired and Richard’s brother, 
Charles L. Wilson, became editor.. He 
was a vigorous newspaperman and a 
close friend of Abraham Lincoln. He it 
was who suggested the famous Lincoln- 


Douglas debates in 1858 and helped write 
Lincoln’s challenge to Douglas, after he 
had introduced in the Lllinois State 
Republican Convention the resolution im- 
dorsing Lincoln for the nomination. 

“Under the Wilson regimé the Journal 
gained the title of “Old Reliable.” The 
paper remained in the Wilson family 
until 1895 when it was sold to George 
G. Booth, Ralph H. Booth and James 
E. Scripps of Detroit. In 1902 Ralph H. 
Booth became editor and publisher and 
conducted the paper personally until he 
sold it to Mr. Eastman in 1904. 

“The Journal, established by leading 
citizens of Chicago in 1844 in response 
to an urgent demand for a newspaper 
which should reflect and counsel public 
opinion, has never deviated from its 
original purpose. It has fought many 
battles, often at great financial sacrifice, 
but throughout its long career it has been 
able to hold up its head before this 
public. It was celebrated as a champion 
of National Union in the far-gone days 
of Lincoln. It upheld the hands of the 
great Grover Cleveland. It stood behind 
the government in the war with Spain 
Its record in the World War cannot 
have been forgotten by its readers. It 
has combatted special privilege, opposed 
invasion of State’s rights, pointed out the 
dangers of bureaucracy into which the 
Republican party has been leading the 
Nation, and has fought grafters, boodlers 
and lazy tax-eaters in city, State and 
Nation. 

“The Journal has steadfastly supported 
popular education and it was instrumental 
in securing for Chicago the means for 
expanding the public school system. It 
has opposed public theft through fran- 
chise grabbing, through needlessly bur- 
densome taxation, through tariff favor 
itism, and through all forms of political 
pillage. It has aimed to be a paper of 
the people, for the people, and if it has 


made mistakes, they have been of the 
head, not of the heart. Its principal aim 
has been, not to make money forits 


owners, but to give to the oppressed a 
voice, to give to honest opirifen.a medium 
of expression, and to aid in preserving 
the liberty and the opportunity which the 
founders of our government wished to 
secure to all men. 

“There have been many attempts to buy 
The Journal, but its owners have stead- 
fastly refused to entertain any offer 
which did not guarantee its continuance 
as a paper of the people. The readers 
of The Journal may be assured that 
under the new regime it will never be 
found to be opposed to public interest. 
The retiring owners bespeak for their 
successors the full measure of public 
support and encouragement which they 
themselves have enjoyed. The Journal 
wishes to merit the favor of the public 
It has done -and will continue to do all 


within its power to hold public con 
fidence. 
“S. E. Thomason, new owner of the 


Journal, in association with John 
Stewart Bryan, has had wide experience 
in the newspaper field. He comes to the 
Journal as its chief to realize the am 
bition of every worker in the vineyard 
of the Fourth Estate—absolute, independ 
ent command of his own paper—with 
high ideals for its present and future 
and the courage of convictions necessary 
to attain those ideals. As throughout its 
history, The Journal remains entirely 
free from any alliance with other news 
papers in the Chicago field. 

“Mr. Thomason, a Chicagoan by birth. 
became business manager of the Chicago 
Tribune in 1918, after 12 years of success- 
ful practice at the Chicago Bar. In 1921 
he was elected second vice-president of 
the Tribune Company, and in 1926 be- 
came its general manager. In February, 
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THOMASON AND BRYAN BUY CHICAGO JOURNAL 


Famous Old Chicago Evening Paper Passes From Eastman Estate to Two Former A. N. P. A. Presi- 


1927, Mr. Thomason resigned his con 
nection with the Tribune, and, in asso- 


ciation with Mr. Bryan, purchased the 
Tampa Tribune of Tampa, Florida 
Later in the same year he and Mr 


Bryan purchased the Greensboro, (N. C.) 











John Stewart Bryan 


Record. Mr. Thomason is editor and 
publisher ot both these papers. 

“In 1923 Mr. Thomason was elected 
vice-president of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, a national 
body composed of the leading newspaper 
owners of the United States. In this 
position his energy, youthful enthusiasm 

Mr. Thomason is 45—and ability for 
executive accomplishment in a large or- 
ganization were recognized and he was 
elected president in 1924 and re-elected 
to that office in 1925. 

“Mr. Thomason is the son of the late 
Frank D. Thomason, who was a prom- 
inent Chicago lawyer. He attended the 
Englewood High School and is a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan, in 
the class of 1904. He received his law 
degree from Northwestern University 
Law School in 1906, and the same year 
was admitted to the Illinois Bar. He 
became associated with Stuart G 
Shepard in the practice of law, and in 
1909 he was admitted to the firm of 
Shepard & McCormick as a junior part- 
ner, 

“He was a member of the firm of 
Shepard, McCormick, Thomason & 
Patterson from 1911 until he went into 
the newspaper business seven years later.” 

J. P. Kreutzer, formerly of the 
Chicago Tribune purchasing department, 
will fill the position made vacant by the 
resiguation of William H. Whalen, who 
will be associated in the management of 
the three papers owned by Mr. Thomason 
and Mr. Bryan. W. R. Blend is the 
newly appointed manager of Western na- 
tional advertising of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, made vacant by Arthur Myrhum. 
Mr. Blend was formerly in the national 
advertising department of the Tribune. 

Like his associate in the newspaper 
business, Mr. Bryan is a former lawyer. 
He obtained his A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from the University of Virginia and his 
LL.B. from Harvard University. In 1897 
he started practicing law and devoted 
himself to that profession until 1900. In 
that year he became assistant publisher 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch of which 
his father, Joseph Bryan, was publisher. 
Three years later he took entire charge 
of the publication of the Times Dispatch. 
In 1910 he relinquished the Times-Dis- 
patch and became publisher of the News- 
Leader. During the World War, Mr. 
Bryan founded and acted as editor-in- 
chief for Trench and Camp, the soldiers’ 
newspaper, which was published in more ’ 
than 30 camps throughout the countty. "' 
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WANAMAKER STATION 
QUITS THE AIR 


Advertising Manager Refuses to Dis- 
cuss Reasons for Silencing Sation 

> WOO, the Pioneer Eastern 
‘ Broadcaster 





Radio broadcasting received a blow in 
Philadelphia last week when the John 
Wanamaker Store announced the “tem- 
porary” discontinuance of Station WOO, 
which was one of the first stations to go 
“on the air.” The station closed down 
Friday, May 25, “until further notice.” 

The Federal Radio Commission ordered 
the discontinuance of five other Philadel- 
phia stations in the interest of “pub- 
lic service, convenience and necessity.’ 
The stations abolished were: WIAD, 
located in the Hotel Vendig; WABY, 
operated by the Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce; WFKD, operated by the Foulk- 
rod Engineering Company; WRAX, the 
Berachah Church and WFAN, located 
in the Hotel Lorraine. 

No reason was advanced for the shut- 
ting down of the Wanamaker station. 
Executives of the store declined to dis- 
cuss the matter beyond the mere an- 
nouncement that the shutdown “becomes 
effective May 31 and is a temporary pro- 
ceeding.” 

“Isn’t it true that 
advertising didn’t pay?” 
manager was asked. 

“I don’t care to discuss the situation 
whatever except to say that we are clos- 
ing down the station. 

“Do you plan to reopen it again?” 
was asked. 

“There’s nothing more to be said,” 
the reply. 

“What is your general attitude in the 
matter of radio advertising?” the adver- 
tising manager was asked. 

“That’s a matter I don’t care to talk 
about,” he answered. 

Station WOO went on the air” in the 
spring of 1922 and, until the closedown, 
had been in consistent operation broad- 
casting musical entertainments from the 
John Wanamaker Store. Unlike the 
other department store stations in Phila- 
delphia, the ‘Wanamaker Store never 
leased any of its time to commercial in- 
terests. It never went out of its way to 
“boost” the store itself or any of its de- 
partments and never permitted “out- 
siders” to use its time. 

Wanamaker’s was the first store in 
America to erect wireless towers, main- 
taining wireless communication between 
the Wanamaker Store in Philadelphia 
and the New York establishment. Sta- 
tion WOO was the pioneer in broadcast- 
ing organ music over the radio. 

All of the other stations which were 


you found radio 
the advertising 


he 


was 


shut down, with the exception of 
Berachah Church, sold “time” on the 
air to anybody with enough money to 


pay the bill. All of them threaten action 
against the Federal Radio Commission 
in their fight to retain their licenses, sta- 
tion WIAD insisting that its station 
“will have to be sealed up by the govern- 
ment before we will quit.” 

The character of sponsors for the pro- 
grams of these stations have been, 
largzly small retailers, service stations, 
chimney-cleaners, carpet renovators, etc. 
—the type of merchant who does not 
spend money in advertising. Often the 
proceeding has been to “sell” these spon- 
sors a two or three minute “mention” of 
their product in between snatches of 
music. 


LIBEL JURY DISAGREES 


The jury in the lower court failed to 
agree in the hearing last week of the 
libel suit brought against the Denver 
Post by Governor Morley of Colorado. 
Attorneys for the Post submitted all the 
facts and asked that the cartoons and 
articles which gave rise to the case be 
declared not libelous in an effort to end 
the case. Justice Butler, however, de- 
clined, the request and ruled that the case 
must go.to the jury. 
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PRINTS 98-PAGE ROTO 


A 98-page rotogravure section was 
inserted in the regular 120-page Sun- 
day Cincinnati Enquirer May 27 in joint 
celebration of the completion of the En- 
quirer’s new home and the consumma- 
tion of negotiations for a new unified 
freight and passenger railroad terminal 
in the city which will involve an ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 in the next five 
years. 


KNOX ANNOUNCES NEW 
HEARST EXECUTIVES 


Viskniskki Named Business Manager, 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph—J. V. 
Connolly General Manager 
of Syndicates 


Col. 
the Hearst Newspaper properties, 
sued this announcement Thursday : 


Frank Knox, general manager of 
is- 





CONNOLLY 


5. Vv. 


Guy T. VISKNIsKk! 


“Having completed the task assigned 
to him in February of reorganizing the 
Hearst newspaper feature syndicates, Lt. 
Col. Guy T. Viskniskki has asked for 
and obtained a transfer back to daily 
newspaper work. On June 1 he became 
business manager of the Pittsburgh Sun- 


T¢ ‘legraph. 

‘J. V. Connolly, who has been editorial 
manager of the syndic ates for the past 
year, succeeds Col. Viskniskki as gen- 
eral manager, J. D. Gortatowsky con- 
tinues as business manager, and in all 
other respects the staffs of the syndi- 


cates remain unchanged. 

“Both Connolly and Gortatowsky have 
been with the Hearst feature syndicates 
for many years, They are thoroughly 
conversant with every phase of the syn- 
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dicate business and alive to present day 
syndicate developments, and under their 
management.” 

The Hearst 
King Features 


syndicates are 
Syndicate, International 
Feature Service, Newspaper Feature 
Service, Premier Syndicate. Internation- 
al Illustrated News and Star Adcraft. 


TEXAS-ARKANSAS PRESS 
GROUPS ELECT 


S. E. Miller Heads Texas Association, 
C. B. Hurley President of Arkan- 
sas Editors—Garlock Honored 


by Associates 


feature 








The first joint session of the Texas and 
Arkansas Press Associations closed in 
Texarkana May 25 with the election of 
officers and choice of convention cities 
for 1929. The Texas association chose 
Mineral Wells for the next convention. 
The Arkansas convention decided to post- 
pont choice of a city until a later date. 

The Texas Press elected the following 
officers: Sam E. Miller, Mineral Wells, 
president; Harry F. Schwenker, Brady, 
vice-president; Sam P. Harben, Richard- 
son, secretary; Ben F. Harigel, La- 
Grange, treasurer; Clarence K. Gilmore, 
Austin, attorney; zs Senter, Dallas, 
historian; Deskin Wells, Wellington, es- 


sayist; R. H. McCarty, Albany, orator; 
Mrs. Lee J. Rountree, Bryan, poet; new 
executive committeemen, R. H. Nichols, 


of Vernon, O. P. Gresham of Temple 
and T. A. Buckner of Marcos. 


Arkansas Press Association new offi- 
cers are: Curtis B. Hurley, Camden, 
president; John P. Stafford, Springdale, 


vice-president; Clio Harper, Huntsville, 
secretary; Guy Sadler, Rison, treasurer; 
A. C. Miller, Little Rock, chaplain; Wil- 
liam McCombes, Little Rock, historian; 


Mrs. Nellie Trevathan, Batesville, poet; 
E. B. Smith, DeQueen, orator ; new mem- 
bers of executive committee, W. B. Fol- 


som of Brinkley and L. B. White of 
Senton. 

A silver watch was presented to E. A. 
Garlock, retiring Texas president. 

In the main address of the session Fri- 
day afternoon, H. C. Couch of Pine Bluff, 
millionaire utilities and railroad owner, 
praised the editors for the way they are 
advertising the southwest and declared 
that passage of the flood relief bill by 
Congress was the greatest thing that has 
ever been done for or by the south, 











| EXECUTIVES OF SOUTHERN PRESS GROUPS 











Following their election at the joint sessions of the Arkansas and Texas Press 
Associations newly chosen officers were photographed while standing directly 


on the line which separates the two States. 


are: 


Clio Harper, Little Rock 


Reading from left to right, they 


, secretary, Arkansas Press Association; Curtis 


B. Hurley, Camden, president Arkansas Press; Sam E. Miller, president Texas 


Press Association; Sam P. 


Harben, secretary, Texas Press. 
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POLICE SPITE SEEN IN 
ARREST OF PUBLISHER 


Obsolete Racing Ordinance Used ig 
Los Angeles Against E. M. Boddy 
of News and City Editor 
Joel Rickman 


Alleged to be the outgrowth af a 
newspaper campaign against vice and 
gambling, vice squad detectives exh umed 
an obsolete city ordinance and used it as 
a means of arresting E. Manchester 
Boddy, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Illustrated Daily News, and Joel Rick- 
man, city editor of the same paper, re- 
cently on charges of publishing informa- 
tion relating to horse races. Trial has 
been set for June 18. 

Deputy City Prosecutor C. P. Coultas 
issued the complaint based on _ the 
archaic ordinance, the complaint being re- 
quested by and sworn to by two detec- 
tive lieutenants on the police vice squad, 

Mr. Poddy characterized his arrest as 
“a brazen attempt, both stupid and 
farcical, to muzzle a newspaper.’ custo} 

For several months now, Mr. Boddy, feditor 
through the Illustrated Daily News, has}(0.) 
been campaigning against vice conditions. lisher 

The so-called racing information, ac-}was | 
cording to Mr. Boddy, was really nothing electi 
more than a list of the horses running§Nich: 
in the Kentucky derby. This list camefAmer 
over the wires from one of the newsjof th 
services, and other Los Angeles news-frenor 
papers ran the same information, as wellfbers | 
as all other metropolitan newspapers infeancic 
the country. | 

Scathing editorials, particularly one byw 
the Los Angeles Examiner, placing t 
blame for the action taken by the vio 
squad squarely upon the shoulders of 
Mayor George Cryer, brought forth from 
the mayor a statement bringing 
arresting officers to task. 

“The arrest of Publisher Boddy and 
City Editor Rickman by the vice squad& 
officers was no doubt caused by the. 
officers being goaded into ill-advised 
action by reason of continued criticism, 
of their department, which they believed 
to be fully unjust, unwarranted and 
unauthorized by the facts,” said thei 
mayor. “But retaliation on the part off; 
sworn officers of the law is nev 
justified.” 
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PRINTING INK MERGER 






Three Companies Consolidated in 
$10,000,000 Corporation 


A $10,000,000 printing ink merger w 
disclosed in Cincinnati May 29 through 
applications for articles of incorporation 
of the International Printing Ink Com 
pany, backed by a syndicate headed Dyin. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 

Two Brooklyn, N. Y., companies, Ault 
& Wiborg Company and Philip Ruxtor 
Inc., and the Queen City Printing Inkg, 
Company of Cincinnati figure in th 
combine. The new company will operattih, 
plants in Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Chicago 
Newark, Philadelphia and Battle Creek 
Mich., and will control others in Chicago 
Los Angeles and London. 























N. Y. PROGRAM COMPLETED 
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N. Y. State Publishers Will Tour Fir 
Lakes Region During June Meeting 







Inspection of the Empire State Schoo 
of Printing and Engraving and a tour OllBcable 
the Finger Lakes region are planned 9% The 
the principal features of the meeting Op jts 
New York State Publishers’ Association 
June 5-6, it was announced this week. 

The publishers will inspect the schoo 
and attend graduation exercises June 
Following their auto tour of the lakes 
they will convene at Watkins’ Glen 1 
a business session. 
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IMBODEN SUCCEEDS CLINE 
Paul Cline, who has been editor 
manager of Pulaski (Va.) Southwe 
Times for the past four years, resigt 
June 1 and has been succeeded by Ho 
R. Imboden, advertising manager. 












Editor 


of (By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisHER) 
and eMPHIS TENN., May 30.—De- 
med} nouncing free publicity encroachments 
it asgo Newspaper space and urging definite 
estergmeasures for its control, approving the 
gelesgprinciple of audited country newspaper 
Rick.garculation, rewarding members whose 
| re-gmewspapers specially distinguished them- 
rma-gsves during the past year, the National 
| has§ Editorial Association today concluded its 
forty-third annual convention here by 
wultaspelection of officers and the tentative se- 
theblection of Cheyenne, Wyo., for its 1929 
ig re- meeting. 
letec-§ Erwin Funk, publisher of the Rogers 
quad,{(Ark.) Democrat, a weekly, was ad- 
st astvanced from first vice- president to pres- 
andident in accordance with the Association’s 
custom succeeding Charles E. Meredith, 
oddy, editor and publisher of the Quakertown 
has#(O.) Free Press. Lemuel C. Hall, pub- 
‘ions Hisher of the Wareham (Mass.) Courier, 
1, ac-fwas placed next in line by his unanimous 
thingfelection to the vice- presidency. L. M. 
mning§Nichols, publisher . ‘the El Reno (Okla.) 
camefAmerican, and J. Craemer, publisher 
newsfof the Orange deat) Daily News, were 
news-frenominated for two year terms as mem- 
s wellfbers of the executive committee and va- 
“rs infeancies on the committee were filled by 
he election of E. L. Wheeler, publisher 
ne byfof the Waitsburg (Wash.) Times, and 


me 







































ig the§Paul Goddard, publisher of the Wash- 
e viceington (Ill.) Reporter. W. W. Aikens, 
Ts Offpublisher of the Franklin (Ind.) Times, 
| fromfwas again named treasurer. 


z th Mr. Funk, in his address accepting the 
gpresidency, urged members to give more 
attention to the editorial department, to 
that every civic need receives its 
tue. He commended the association con- 
sts for newspaper excellence in various 
fepartments and declared that community 
trvice and editorial page leadership 
e the prices newspaper men paid for 
he privilege of living in their communi- 
its. Cheyenne received a majority of 
yotes in a ballot with Chicago, Miami, 
d Santa Fe as the other contestants. 
By a rule adopted before the balloting, 
he vote is not the association’s final 
ord, which will be expressed by the 
d in#*ecutive committee after a full survey 
bf all convention city offers. 


The California plan for control of free 
wblicity for non-profit making community 
. ts, as described elsewhere in this re- 
oratloliort was commended to the association by 

Cottle resolutions committee, which recom- 
ded Difiended that a nation-wide movement 
ong the same line be studied by the as- 
s, Aulifoication officers. Approval was aiso 
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‘uxtohiven to the suggestion that a field mana- 
ng Inkier be appointed by the N. E. A. and the 
in the id manager idea was endorsed in the fol- 
operaltiowing terms : “The association views with 
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siasm the growth of the field man- 
plan of association organization. We 
ommend that this plan be extended 
ball states as rapidly as possible and 
it the work of the individual states be 
upplemented by a national field manager 
soon as such a plan may be found 
ctical.” The resolution on audited 
Finger@untry newspaper circulation read: “We 
eting Prove the principle of circulation audit 
: br weekly newspapers and urge the 
SchoMMoption of this plan as rapidly as prac- 
tour ol table.” 
ined 4) The legislative committee was praised 
ting Mr its efforts in behalf of the Oddie bill 
ciatlOM take the government out of competi- 
feck. Mon with private enterprise in the print- 
 SCHOM ME of business corner stamped envelopes 
June “id in the free use of the mails for the 
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c lakes sport of such printed matter. Senator 
len 1Dddie of Nevada also received the thanks 
the association. Opposition was also 
Pressed to the establishment of state- 
ed printing plants on the ground that 
NE are unsound in principle and not the 
tor amm@0per function of a state government. 
uthwet@esolutions of thanks were passed with 
resign@#itrence to Eprror & PUBLISHER and 


Howattmier trade journals, to the city of Mem- 
ms and the civic organizations which 
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By ARTHUR ROBB 


had combined to make pleasant the asso- 
ciation’s visit; to Hugh Doak, who organ- 
ized the tour of Mississippi, Arkansas, 


Tennessee and Alabama upon which 175 
members of the association started to- 


Erwin Funk 


night; to President Meredith, Secretary 
H. C. Hotaling and their fellow officers 
and to Z. Mitchell for the “interest 
he has awakened in this association’s ef- 
forts.” The N. E. A. also urged wider 
participation by members in the contests 
for the various cups offered for out- 
standing newspaper services. Awards of 
these cups and trophies were made at the 
concluding session. The winners are 
named in another column. Several of the 
juries reported their findings without 
detailed explanation, but Charles A. Spatz 
of Boyertown, Pa., chairman of the jury 
which awarded the Epitor & PUBLISHER 
cup for community service to the Chardon 
(O.) Republican Record outlined briefly 
the achievements of this and other con- 
testants. The winning paper Mr. Spatz 
said had among other things: Ousted a 





gambling club from its community, ob- 
tained the revocation of a bus service 
franchise which was about to be used 
for purposes other than those for which 
it was issued; fostering a Maple Festival 
and campaigning to safeguard the coun- 
ty’s maple sugar trees from destruction; 
advising farmers how to grow larger and 
better potato crops; waging a successful 
campaign for home beautification and 
cleaner town, and staging at its own ex- 
pense three flower shows. Finallv Mr. 
Spatz said, the paper acquired merit by 
staying with every project until it was 
completed. 

The Florence (Ala.) Herald for the 
third time runner-up in this contest, won 
high consideration through its successful 
campaign for a $40,000 high school in a 
small neighboring village, for its efforts 
to develop the muscle shoals trading area, 
campaigning successfully for new high- 
ways, and finally for skill at editorial ex- 
pression which made it one of the most 
widely quoted newspapers in the United 
States. 

Sentimental notes at the final session 
were contributed by two presentations. 
Mrs. H. C. Hotaling continued the asso 
ciation’s custom of presenting the retir- 
ing president with a handsome watch. 
The Arkansas delegation surprised the 
new president, Mr. Funk, with a huge 
bouquet of gladiolas presented while the 
state song “Arkansas” was being sung 
by one of the d-'-eation’s youthful beau- 
ties. A standing vote of approval of the 
Meredith Administration concluded the 
meeting. 

The convention opened promptly at 9:30 
Monday morning, with an invocation by 
the Rev. Charles Noyes Tundell, rector 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. 

President Charles M. Meredith res- 
ponded to the welcoming addresses. Sec- 
retary Hotaling’s report followed. W. W. 
Aikens, of Franklin, Ind., treasurer of 
the association, reported that the associa- 
tion has a balance in the treasury of 
$19,663.57, the year’s receipts having been 
$21,824.17 and disbursements $19,084.71, 
adding a handsome balance to the pre- 
vious surplus of $16,924.11. 

The convention listened with deep in- 
terest to the reports of Charles Spatz, of 
Boyertown, Pa. and of Ben Read, of 








N. E. A. EXECUTIVES SNAPPED IN MEMPHIS 








(Left to right): 


crat, vice-president. Rear row— 


Herman Roe, Northfield (Minn.) News; C. M. Meredith, 
Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press, president; Erwin Funk, Rogers (Ark.) Demo- 


. W. Aiken, Franklin (Ind.) Star, treasurer, 


H. C. Hotaling, St. Paul, Minn., secretary and L. C. Hall, Wareham (Mass.) 
ourier. 
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Editorial Department Center of Interest as Speakers Denounce Encroachments of Free Publicity— 
Legislative Committee Praised for Efforts to Take Government Out of Business 


Beverly Hills, Cal., regional secretaries 
for the eastern and western divisions of 
the association. Their offices were cre- 
ated last year for the purpose of provid- 
ing closer contact points with the mem- 
bership than was furnished by the central 
office at St. Paul. Mr. Spatz agreed with 
the report of Executive Secretary Hotal- 
ing that the plan as now organized did 
not perform to the fullest expectations 
of its sponsors, but he recommended not 
that the idea be abandoned, but that it be 
expanded by the appointment of four re- 
gional secretaries on full time salaries. 
The projected establishment of regional 
engraving plants by the N. E, A. will 
make regional secretaries essential, he de- 
clared. Mr. Read's report was read to 
the assembly by his successor as field 
manager of the California Press Asso- 
ciation, John B. Long. Mr. Read’s report 
was a brief summation of his activities 
for the N. E. A. during his term of of- 
hee. 

Circulation audits for weekly news- 
papers found general approval, following 
the addresses by Past President Herman 
Roe, publisher of the Northfield ( Minn.) 
News, Ole Buck, field manager of the Ne 
braska Press Association, and Jay W. 
Shaw, secretary of the New York Press 
Association. Mr. Roe was a pioneer ex- 
ponent of circulation audits as an essen- 
tial factor in gaining recognition of the 
national advertiser for the country news- 
paper, and Messrs. Buck and Shaw have 
already instituted auditing systems for 
weekly newspapers in their respective 
states. These have already been described 
in Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Len W. Feighner, state field manager 
of the Michigan Press Association, and 
publisher of the Nashville (Mich.) News, 
discussing the single basic rate for all 
classes of newspaper advertising, de- 
scribed an experiment he has lately per- 
formed with his own newspaper as a la- 
boratory. 


Prior to last January, Mr. Feighner 
quoted a rate of 35 cents an inch on 
national advertising and 25 cents an inch 
on local advertising, with a rate of 22 
cents an inch for certain local merchants 
who used a given amount of space in 
every issue. On Jan. 1, 1928, the sched- 
ule was changed to provide an open rate 
for all non-contract business of 40 cents 
an inch and the contract rate was set at 
30 cents an inch, a reduction of 5 cents 
in the national schedule and a similar in- 
crease on local business, To local mer- 
chants agreeing to use at least 10 inches 
in every issue, Mr. Feighner offered a 
rate of 25 cents an inch, and he stated 
that the same rate is available to national 
advertisers agreeing to the same condi- 
tions, on a non-cancellable contract. No 
advertising has been lost, he told the 
meeting, and only one merchant protestéd 
against the increase. He is now carrying 
a larger volume of local business at a 
better average rate than during the first 
five months of 1927. 

Former Gov. C. H. Brough spoke 
feelingly of the great services rendered 
to the Mississippi Valley territory by the 
late C. P. Mooney as editor of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, and, re- 
ferring to him as the dean and most bril- 
liant of all Southern journalists, proposed 
that the N. E. A. initiate a movement for 
the erection of a suitable monument to 
Mooney’s memory. 

Dean Walter Williams, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
and a former president of the N. E. A., 
took as his topic “The Keeper of the 
Gates,” characterized newspaper men as 
the keepers of the gates of the nation’s 
integrity, Dean Williams set up several 
high standards for newspaper conduct. 

“We may not hone *stly say as journal- 
ists,” he declared, “what we may not hon- 
estly say as gentlemen.” 

Following the opening ceremones Tues- 
day morning, John C. Brimblecom, pub- 
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lisher of the Newton (Mass.) Graphic, 
reported as chairman of the N. E. A. leg- 
islative committee, describing the asso- 
ciation’s efforts to get the government out 
of business with the country job printer 
in the business of printing stamped en- 
velopes with the address of the sender. 
He also related the work of the Wash- 
ington office in connection with the pend 
ing legislation on second class mail rate 
reductions. 

John B. Long, executive secretary of 
the California Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, won close attention by his story 
of how the newspapers of his state have 
gained control of free publicity. 

Pressure of publicity men for private 
interests, riding their hobbies on the 
back of newspaper’s interest in its com- 
munity, became so great that the news- 
paper publishers teok things into their 
own hands last year. All publishers be- 
longing to the association signed the fol- 
lowing pledge : 

“Believing that pon-profit community 
events are one of the greatest factors in 
developing the industries and resources 
of California and building up a spirit ot 
fellowship between communities, the 
newspapers have always been glad to co- 
operate with such events in giving free 
space for their publicity. We realize 
that such events would not be successful 
without newspaper publicity and although 
practically all other agencies connected 
with such events have always been paid 
for their services, the newspapers have 
given their space free of charge. 

“When local officials of such community 
events or local newspaper men in such 
communities have prepared and distrib- 
uted this publicity without charge, it was 
a matter of inter-community co-operation 
With the advent of the paid press agent 
who has no interest in the newspaper ex- 
cept such space as he can secure free of 
charge, it is necessary to adopt a change 
of policy. 

“Therefore the undersigned hereby 
pledge themselves to refuse to carry in 
their news columns, publicity for non- 
profit community events, sent out by paid 
press agents, and unite with other news- 
papers of California in combatting the 
attempt to commercialize publicity for 
such events for the financial benefit of 
agencies outside the newspaper frater- 
nity.” 

With that pledge 


way to the outside press 


effectively barring the 
agent, the asso- 
ciation organized a publicity control bu- 
erau, under the direction of a committee 
of publishers. Managers and boards of 
the non-profit community affairs were no 
tified by form letter of the newspaper’s 
decision, Special envelopes and mimeo- 
graphed forms were designed by the as- 
sociation, so that the publisher, in throw- 
ing to the waste basket the daily grist of 
free publicity, would recognize the asso- 
ciation’s contribution and give it at least 
a reading. 

The form upon which the association 
sends publicity to member papers bears a 
large headline “This is from your own 
Association,” followed by this explana- 
tion in smaller type: 

“The foliowing story is from the Pub- 
licity Control Bureau, California News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. There was 
no promise made that you would run this. 
Your committee has simply said that 
newspapers are more likely to look with 
favor upon material cleared through their 
own association than they will upon ma- 
terial coming from paid press agents. 
This copy has been edited by your office 
and we believe is free from all objection- 
able press agent features.” : 

Mrs. Lee J. Rountree, who succeeded 
her late husband several years ago as 
editor and publisher of the Bryan (Tex.) 
Daily Eagle, addressed the convention. 
It was her first visit to an N. E. A. meet- 
ing since the 1916 convention over which 
Mr. Rountree presided in New York. 
She described the pleasures of newspaper 
work, making her predominant theme the 
joy of hard personal labor. 

Advertising featured the afternoon ses- 
sion, being discussed in various phases 
by George O. Leonard, head of the media 
and research department of the Campbell- 
Fwald Company of Detroit; H. Z. Mit- 
chell, publisher of the Bemidji (Min.) 
Pioneer and chairman of the N. FE. A. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON MEMPHIS CONVENTIONS 














Photographed at N.E. A. convention in Memphis this week. 


B. F. Beery, Bluffton (O0.) News; 
ment, St. Paul, 


elect of the N.E.A.; C. 

THE Memphis weather man went over 

his charts carefully last week and set 
aside for the newspaper people seven days 
of the finest sunshine and cool breezes 
that any city ever enjoyed for a similar 
period. Even the climate experts from 
the Pacific Coast approve the ‘Memphis 
variety. 


IKE all up-and-coming cities of the 
4 South, Memphis has its best foot for- 
ward for the visitors from the nation’s 
press. Luncheons and teurs awheel and 
afloat are the principal vel for im- 
pressing upon the stranger on the levee 
that agriculture of three states, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas, is 
still pre-eminent as the city’s back- 
ground, but it is being hard pressed by 
industry. They tell you that there are 
some 600 factories here making more than 
400 distinct products, that all of the golf 
clubs and most of the automobile wheels 
of the country were once trees in the 
surrounding hardwood forests, and passed 
through local factories to their present 
form. You no longer see the darkies 
dancing and singing beside the cotton 
boats, but off to the north, the new Mem- 
phis is taking its romance and color from 
the smoke of its clustered chimneys. 


A. FEW weeks ago Warren Bassett, ob- 

serving the Association of National 
Advertisers in action at Cleveland, nomi- 
nated them as the hardest working body 
of men connected with the newspaper or 
advertising fraternities. We move to 
amend. The palm goes to the National 
Association of Press Field Managers, 
which opened several sessions at 8 o’clock 
in the morning and adjourned never be- 
fore six o'clock in the evening, once hold- 
ing a night session that lasted from 7:30 
until nearly midnight. They work with 
coats off, pipes aglow, and tenacity that 
doesn’t let go of a subject until every 
member has spoken on it at least once— 
and there’s nothing left to say. 


icles 


HE initial activity of the field man- 

agers was to learn all first names and 
to resolve that no others should be recog- 
nized in the conduct of business. Edwin 
A. Bemis, of Boulder, Colo., who was 
re-elected president. was invariably ad- 
dressed as “President Ed” We like it. 





(Left to right): 
O. Baumgartner, N. E. A. Envraving Depart- 
Minn.; Irwin Funk, Rogers (Ark.) Democrat, and president- 


L. Johnson, West St. Paul (Minn.) Times. 


NOTHER thing we liked about the 

field mens’ meeting is their practical 
application of the text “Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens.” Fifteen of the 18 mem- 
bers were present at the meeting. They 
totalled their railroad fares, divided them 
by fifteen, and members whose output was 
less than the average, as computed by 
James Weir, the West Virginia field man- 
ager, made up the difference, which was 
apportioned among those whose distance 
from Memphis made their expense greater 
than the average. Next year, with the 
meeting at Seattle, the associations of 
California, Oregon, and Washington, will 
put hand in pocket to help the Easterners 
over the 3,000-mile jaunt. 


N E. A., several thousand strong, own 
~*° Memphis this week and will have 
the privileges of several Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Alabama towns 
next week on their annual tour. Muscle 
Shoals is the final goal. 


MEMBERS of the N. E. A. are in- 
clined to laugh at reports that their 
tour of the neighboring states and water 





power centres has been arranged for the’ 


purpose of influencing them against public 
ownership of power sites. Strength is 
given to the report by the fact that a prize 
has been offered to the Tennessee editor 
writing the best piece on power develop- 
ment, explaining how it can best be ac- 
complished under private ownership. 
N. E. A.-members however, in local news- 
paper interviews, have held themselves 
competent to’ form their own opinions. 


THE gold and white N. E. A. badge is 
all the admission ticket needed for 
any of the local theatres. 








Alt the local newspaper dignitaries are 
wearing streamer badges of the re- 
ception committee. George Morris, pub 
lisher of the Commercial Appeal and 
Evening Appeal, and T. E. Sharp, editor, 
and A. L. Keefe, business manager, of the 
Press-Scimitar, were seen in the Peabody 
corridors helping to extend the famous 
Memphis hospitality. All the papers have 
large staffs of reporters assigned to 
N. E. A. activties. At one time on Mon- 
day we counted 10 reporters in action. 





advertising committee; and James O’- 
Shaughnessy, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. The fourth speaker of the ses- 
sion was F. P. Mickel, director of the 
Southern School of Printing, Nashville. 


Mr. Leonard used motion pictures to 
demonstrate his story of agency detail in 
handling newspaper advertising. His film 
contrasted the advertising operations and 
results of placing control of all local ad- 
vertising of a national product with the 
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local dealer, and that now followed by 
the Campbell-Ewald Company in hand.ing 
local accounts of 5,500 Chevrolet dealers, 

Circulation audits will hasten the day 
when the publisher will adopt the only 
sound subscription policy, a strictly cash 


in advance plan, Herman Roe, publisher 
of the Northfield (Minn.) News told 
N. E. A. members Monday. 

“A circulation audit,” Mr. Roe said, 


“will do for the subscription department 
what the cost system does for the other 
departments of a newspaper and job 
printing plant. It will stop the leaks, 
promote efficiency, compel closer atten- 
tion to subscriptions and _ stiffen the 
backbone so that the publisher will insist 
that every patron pays for his passage.” 

Mr. Roe’s address was a plea for 
weekly publishers to adopt some system 
of circulation auditing such as the daily 
newspapers now use. He enumerated 
some of the bad practices he had found 
prevalent among country publishers and 
scored their injustice to publishers who 
present accurate circulation figures. 

Mr. Roe quoted a letter from an 
Arkansas publisher to the executive 
secretary oi the N. E. A., in which the 
publisher said, “What hurts most is 
that the paper with the honest circula- 
tion of paid in advance subscribers gets 
no credit and often less foreign advertis- 
ing than the padded circulation papers, 
yet must be judged by what they deliver 
\\ hy must the honest list be penalized?” 

A plan for auditing weekly newspaper 
circulations was suggested by Mr. Roe, 
who said he thought it would be advisable 
to establish an audit bureau as a sub- 
division of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations in Chicago, if the board of 
directors of that pyr ony are willing. 

The adoption of a plan for circulation 
audits was recommended in the annual re- 
port of H. C. Hotaling, executive secre- 
tary of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. “False statements as to circulation 
have discouraged many a national and 
local advertiser,” the report read in part; 
“and if any plan can be worked out 
whereby circulation statements may b¢ 
verified and guaranteed, as in the case of 
the daily papers and magazines in th¢ 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, it wil 
prove very valuable to the country press. 

Results obtained from the establishmen 
of regional secretaries’ offices have beet 
disappointing, according to the report. 

The financial statement showed that thd 
association has on hand a cash balance oj 
$19,663.57. Total receipts for the yeaq 
from dues, new memberships, sustaining 
memberships and other sources werd 
$38,748.28, while disbursements amounted 
to $19,084.71. 

The report stated that the engraving de} 
partment business had increased 33 pet 
cent during the past year, and that a ques 
tionnaire asking whether the servicd 
should be discontinued brought a unani 
mous “no” in answer from those using it 

Sustaining memberships last yeaj 
showed a slight loss as compared to th 
previous year, the report said, while mor 
than 1,100 new regular members wer4 
added to the roster. Special credit ™ 
the membership, drive was given to J. C 
Lochner, Gerry Scott and. E. K. Whiting 

The report also stated that the cam 
paign to induce the government to discon 
tinue printing envelopes was pursued vig 
orously during the year; the Association 
Bulletin has almost become self-support 
ing; and the number of field secretari( 
have been increased. 

An appreciation of the trade press wé 
included in the report, and thanks wet 
extended to members of the advertisinl 
committee, to President Charles Mer 
dith, to members of the legislative com 
mittee and to William L. Daley of 
Washington office. 

Free publicity received a vigorous dq 
——— in an address prepared ! 

O. Huckle, publisher of the Cadilld 
(itich.) Evening News. Mr. Huck 
was not present, and his address, whid 

was read to the meeting, included & 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it be the sense of i 
1928 National Editorial Association 0% 
vention that every member of the assoc 
tion be urged to join in a concentrat 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CIRCULATION AUDITS FOR WEEKLIES URGED 


Nebraska and New York Experiments Being Closely Watched by Field Managers—Single Basic Ad 
Rate Favored—Edwin A. Bemis Re-elected President 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PuBLisHEer) 

EMPHIS, Tenn, May 27.—The 

assignment of organizing the thou- 
sands of weekly and hundreds of small 
daily newspapers, 
learning the truth 
concerning their 
character, circu- 
lation, business 
methods and ad- 
vertising rates, 
assembling infor- 
mation concern- 
ing the markets 
they serve, and 
making all of 
this information 
easily available 
to the merchant 
and manufacturer 
of advertising 


7) ~ 


Epwin A. Bemis 


goods has been 
undertaken along new and definite lines 
by the National Association of State 


Press Field Managers. 
concluded a four-day convention in this 
city with the adoption of resolutions 
which crystallized the detailed and rami- 
fied thoughts expressed by this small but 
earnest group during the week. 

Before going into the minutiae of the 
meeting’s work, a word or two may not 
be out of place characterizing this asso- 
ciation and plz acing it in proper per- 
spective in the picture of the newspaper 
business. 

The association is six years old. It 
now includes 18 members, representing 
as many states. The members are em- 
ployed officials of state press associa- 
tions. Some of them are actively pub- 
lishing newspapers. Others are former 
editors and publishers. And others are 
young men with some experience in all 
branches of country newspaper work 
swpplemented by a university course in 
journalism, In some states the state 
press association maintains close affilia- 
tions with the state university journalism 
school and the field manager is also an 
official of the latter. The common func- 
tion of all, however, is to visit and keep 


Last night they 


close contact with the small newspapers 
of the state, advising members on prob- 
lems of operation, providing a_ focal 


point for supply of information to adver- 
tisers, combating inimical legislation, 
warning their members against doubtful 
schemes for the promotion of advertis- 
ing and circulation, 
organizing co-op- 











ment of circulation, analyzed geographi- 
cally and as to origin and character. This 
is followed by an audit conducted by Mr. 


Shaw. The Nebraska plan, as devel- 
oped by Mr. Buck, eliminates the pub- 
lishers’ statement. Audits are made by 


a firm of chartered accountants report- 
ing to the association. The auditors’ 
fees and traveling expenses are borne 
by the papers audited, and according to 
Mr. Buck, an audit rarely costs a pub- 
lisher as much as $25. 

Neither plan has yet received general 
application, principally because the early 
months have been occupied with getting 
the records of the newspapers on a uni- 
form basis. Many small newspapers, it 
has been learned, have only the haziest 
notions concerning their circulations. 
Some of the newspapers audited in New 
York and Nebraska learned to the great 
astonishment of their publishers that 20 
per cent or more of circulation that they 
considered solid was a year or more in 


arrears. Opinion was general among 
the field managers that the first and 
principal benefits of circulation audits 


would be to improve the business condi- 
tion of their newspaper members, rather 
than the sale of great new volume of 
national advertising. That will come, of 
course, they believe, and the auditing 
plans have been drawn after consultation 
with leading space-buyers. No method 
has yet been devised of inducing all 
newspapers in a competitive area to sub- 
mit their records to audit. The lead- 
ing newspaper in the community is ex- 
pected to welcome the idea and to benefit 
in new advertising revenue accordingly. 
Eventually, the field managers hope to 
make the circulation audit a condition of 
membership in the press associations. 

_ Surveys of local and trading area mar- 
kets, similar to those presented by Eprror 
& PustisHeR Market Gurpe for 1,400 
daily newspaper cities were approved by 
the field managers for the weekly paper 
towns and weekly newspapers were also 
counselled to make store surveys tabulat 
ing the retail markets for nationally ad 
vertised products. They were advised 
not to print these survey data on their 
rate cards, but to present them on letter 
head size sheets for convenient filing 
in by advertising agencies 

Standardization of advertising 


rate 


schedules was the subject of prolonged 
discussion and the association recorded 
itself in favor of a single basic rate for 
all advertising, eliminating or reducing 
to the smallest possible compass the dif- 
ferential between local and national rates. 
Bulk space contracts received small favor 
in the debate, but several members ad- 
vocated that advertisers contracting to 
use space in every issue be given a dis- 
count from the basic rate. Several field 
managers who have acted as clearing 
centres for state-wide campaigns in 
weekly and small daily newspapers re 
ported that many newspapers apparently 
have no uniform rate, quoting one figure 
to the field manager and another, some- 
times lower, sometimes higher, to the 
advertiser. 

Discussion of national advertising led 
by H. Z. Mitchell, publisher of the 
Bemidji (Minn.) Daily Pioneer and 
Weekly Sentinel, was the point from 
which all of the circulation audit, mer- 
chandising survey, and _ standardized 
rate ideas radiated. Mr. Mitchell pre- 
sented to the field managers the detailed 
report which he is to make later this 
week to the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation concerning his trip through the 
Eastern advertising centers and his con- 
tacts with the buyers of national adver- 
tising space. He found that a very 
small proportion of the national adver- 
tising appropriations are being spent in 
weeklies and small dailies, principally 
because the agencies and national ad- 
vertisers have had no central point from 
which business could be cleared to the 
thousands of newspaper units. Another 
difficulty was the wide variation in the 
charges of these newspapers, giving 
1,000 circulation in New York State a 
valuation greatly differing from that of 


the same volume of circulation in a 
Western state. Mr. Mitchell testified 
that space-buyers recognized that there 
must be sound basic reasons for the 
variation, but they do not know and 
have not been able to learn these rea 
sons. Lack of reliable information on 
newspaper circulation has also worked 
to the detriment of the weekly press as 
an advertising medium and space-buyers 
have been quick to reward with con 
tracts publishers supplying sworn or 


audited circulation reports. 





erative advertising 
campaigns, and oc- 
casionally assisting 
in the negotiation 
of new wage scales. 
Most important 
of the meeting’s 
discussions an 
resolutions marked 
for the entire asso- 
ciation a new path 
which has been fol- 


lowed during the 





The great need of the country press, 
Mr. Mitchell declared, is for representa- 
tion in the advertising centers. He de- 
scribed his contacts in New York with 
the American Press Association, which 
represents several thousand weekly 
newspapers, and although he did not rec- 
ommend specifically that the field man- 
agers association endorse the American 
Press Association as the best vehicle for 
weekly newspaper representation, he 
commended its labors and declared that 
conditions no longer existed which some 
years ago brought about ill-feeling be- 
tween many small publishers and the 
A. P. A. He declared also that many 
of the conditions against which the news- 
papers had complained originated in the 
newspaper offices rather than through 
acts of the representative. Operations 
of the A. P. were explained to the 
field managers by George A. Riley, one 
of its officers, who attended all meetings 
of the association, and tendered the 
members a luncheon on Friday. 

Other actions of the association, as 
expressed in the resolutions, follow: 

“RESOLVED, That this association do 
urge close contact on the part of all 
state associations and all field managers 
with the departments of journalism in 
the universities or other institutions of 
learning. We believe that in states 
where journalistic schools do not have 
broad instruction in newspaper business 
management, the field managers should 
use their influence to have such courses 
enlarged to meet the modern demand. 

“We reaffirm our faith in the National 
Editorial Association and urge every 
newspaper publisher of America to join 
and support it. We appreciate the fine 
co-operation our association has _ had 
from the N. E. A. and we pledge our 
fullest co-operation at all times with the 
officers of that association 

‘This association acknowledges its 
gratitude to H. Z. Mitchell of Bemidji, 
Minn., for the interest he has shown in 
our association and for the fund of valu- 
ible information he has brought to us 
at our request result of his trip to 
the Eastern advertising centers, We are 
lelighted to put our stamp of approval 
upon Mr. Mitchell’s report to the Na 
tional Editorial Association convention 
at Memphis. 


asa 


‘We reaffirm our stand as opposed to 
subse ription contests, premium schemes 
and other worn 

out ideas that have 

tailed to produce 


anything but dis 
istrous results 
Weare rm in 
our conviction that 
sound. business 
methods solve the 
problem of 
stantial and lasting 
circulation 
building 

“We discourage 


sub 
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N. Y. PRESS BATTLES COMMERCIALIZED JUSTICE 


Success Crowning Efforts of Newspapers Led by New York Evening World—Grand Jurors Associa- 
tion Praises Editorials of Pollard—New Laws Passed 


UCCESS is now crowning the efforts 
»f New York newspapers which, led 
by the New York Evening World, under 
the editorship of Harold S. Pollard, have 
for three years been battling commer- 
cialized justice and organized crime in 
the world’s largest city by editorials and 
news exposures. 

Laws already put into effect by news- 
paper crusades and others which will be- 
come effective this July are, according 
to police statistics, successfully curbing 
criminal activities in the metropolitan 
area, while an investigation of lawyers 
now under way by the Appellate Divi- 
sion at the request of the Bar Associations 
of New York has definitely squelched the 


greed of money-mad attorneys who have 
been clogging the courts with “framed” 
negligence cases for the sake of collect- 
ing a contingent fee, often never paying 


victims their share in money received. 

Battles need not necessarily be noisy 
to be won, and this three years’ war in 
New York conducted by conservative 
newspapers has been waged in a “forceful, 
intellige nt, persuasive fashion,” to quote 
the praise accorded it in a statement 
made this week by Robert Appleton, 
president of the Association of Grand 
Jurors, New York county. Mr. Apple- 
ton praised all New York newspapers, 
but particularly thanked the Evening 
World and the Brooklyn Eagle. 

“It was unusual,” he commented, “to 
see how these two papers, the Evening 
World and the Eagle worked together 
in this worthy cause. The support given 
by other papers was more spasmodic but 
was on occasion none the less effective.” 

Specifically the campaign Mr. Pollard 
began on the editorial page of the Eve- 
ning World in 1925 has been directed 
against three evils in succession; first, 
easy bail, then the laxity of laws against 
the “fence,” and thirdly, ambulance chas- 
ing by non-ethical attorneys. The latest 
victories have been the passage of anti- 
fence laws and the instigation of hearings 
now in progress of lawyers charged with 
bringing fraudulent negligence cases. 

When the Association of Grand Jurors 
in its monthly bulletin The Panel con- 
gratulated the Baumes Crime Commis- 
sion, the 1928 New York State Legislature 
and Gov. Alfred E. Smith upon enactment 
into law of the fence bills, the follow- 
ing citation of the press and Mr. Pollard 
was included : 

“This epoch-making anti-crime legis- 
lation was not the product of loose propa- 
ganda or public hysteria. In reality it 
has been the result of an awakened pub- 
lic opinion aroused to actual conditions 
by the newspapers of New York City. 
The unanimous recognition by the legis- 
lature of the need for such measures was 
due largely to the valiant campaign 
waged by the editor of the New York 
Evening World.” 

And in April of last year when the 
drive for the bill was at its peak, The 
Panel commented: 

“The power of a fearless and intelli- 
gent press was forcibly demonstrated 
last month. The series of Evening 
World’s editorials analyzing the vote on 
the ‘fence’ bill awakened the public to 
the lawyer-legislator issue. More than 
the public, however, the members of the 
legislature and leaders of the parties 
were made to feel the far-reaching effect 
of the potent messages conveyed in these 
editorials, which showed that 63.7 per 
cent of the votes against the fence bills 
were registered by lawyer-legislators and 
directed attention to various other facts.” 

In his editorials at the time, Mr. Pol- 
lard reversed the idea of a roll of honor. 
He publicized the men who were voting 
against the measures his paper was cham- 
pioning. These men came to be known 
as “Pollard’s dishonorables” and many 
vain attempts were made by the men 
concerned to still the insistent editorial 
voice of the Evening World. 

The anti-fence laws thus credited to 








By PHILIP 


a newspaper crusade make it competent 
for a jury in the trial of a fence to con- 
sider the testimony of “a person selling, 
offering, or delivering stolen goods, not- 
withstanding that such person may have 
been charged with their theft, or may 
have been convicted of their theft, or may 
have previously been convicted of any 
crime,” and also an amendment of law 
which demands that a dealer or collector 


SCHUYLER 


“Has everyone the right to bail?” was 
the question he asked, and answered 
negatively. He wrote to authorities on 
the subject and published their replies on 
the Evening World’s editorial page of the 
Evening World. 

The agitation he aroused influenced the 
state legislature to amend the laws to 
the all felonies are un- 
bailable with certain misde- 


extent that now 
together 





H. S. 


of any merchandise or 
make “reasonable inquiry” 
whether or not they were 
appropriated. 

The Association of Grand Jurors has 
pointed out that these laws are unique to 
New York state and New Jersey and has 
recommended that other newspapers in- 
terested in criminal reform would do 
well to campaign for similar statutes in 
their states, The anti-fence campaign in 
New York developed a book published 
this year by G. P. Putnam & Sons en- 
titled, “Receivers of Stolen Goods in 
the United States,” which was suggested 
by Thomas Rice, member of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle’s staff, who conducted the 
Eagle’s news drive against the fence as 
the root of the evil of organized crime. 

Mr. Pollard opened up the editorial 
crusade against organized crime and com- 
mercialized justice in New York in Sep- 
tember, 1925. His first editorials were 
based on the case of two notorious fences 
who, he learned, were free on three bails 
at the same time. 

Before July 1, 1926, everybody except 
people charged with murder could get 
bail in New York state. Bail could be 
obtained by lawyers for clients from any 
judge. Ifa lawyer wasn’t on good terms 
with one judge, he would go to another, 
and out of this arrangement a tremen- 
dous patronage system had grown up. 

New laws which resulted from Pol- 
lard’s attack of the system require finger 
prints of every person arraigned for a 
felony or for any one of five listed 
vicious misdemeanors before bail can be 
fixed by a court. Police must make a 
search of the files and a report must be 
made to the court to determine whether 
or not the person under arraignment has 
a past criminal record. If he has one 
previous felony conviction or two pre- 
vious convictions on any of the five mis- 
demeanors, only a judge of a court of 
record can fix bail. 

Mr. Pollard’s campaign hinged on the 
constitutionality of bail. He contended 
that the constitution declared that bail 
should not be excessive, but insisted it 
did not imply it should never be denied. 


property must 
tu determine 
stolen or mis- 


Pollard 
meanors, including illegally using or 
carrying a pistol or burglars’ instru- 


ments, unlawful entry of a building, aid- 
ing the escape of a prisoner, jostling, 
and peddling narcotics. 

Mr. Pollard’s editorial crusade against 
easy bail landed him in court on a charge 
of contempt, in which he was success- 
fully defended by Charles Evans Hughes. 
He was pounding on the theme of how 
lawyers for criminals in New York were 
shopping for low bail and contended that 
Justice Aaron J. Levy had reduced bail 
of two criminals. 

Justice Levy charged that the editorials 
Mr. Pollard had written were false and 
inaccurate and calculated to offend the 
dignity of the supreme court. An in- 
accuracy in the editorial was traced to 
misinformation supplied by the district 
attorney. 

In acquitting the editor, Justice Levy 
said : 

“T want you to know this, Mr. Pollard, 
you have given me no small measure of 
pain in this matter and I am very sorry 
for it. I recognize the honesty of your 
purpose; and I recognize the earnestness 
of your labors, and I recognize that you 
are laboring in a cause that is very, very 
important to the public welfare.” 

While initiated by Mr. Pollard on 
the Evening World, other papers joined 
in the bail campaign, including the New 
York Herald Tribune, the New York 
Sun, and the Brooklyn Eagle. During 
February and March of 1926, the records 
show that the Brooklyn Eagle merci- 
lessly exposed the commercialized side of 
the bail bond system, in articles written 
by Frank Emery. 

Commenting on the bail 
The Panel has said: 

“When the Eagle printed copies of pub- 
lic records, listing surety companies and 
their duly authorized bail bond agents, 
the public gained a true perspective of 
the situation. This was amplified by the 
printing of the names and number of per- 
sons bailed by these individual agents 
and the types of crimes charged. 

“There can be no doubt that the pub- 
licity given to the commercial aspects 


campaign, 


of the bail bond system by the Eagle 
has proven to be a public service similar 
in character to its recent expose of the 
technique of ambulance chasing.” 

Epiror & PUBLISHER in its issue of 
two weeks ago told about the Eagle’s 
crusade against ambulance chasing. At- 
tacks on this practice were also made by 
the New York Evening World, and i 
his editorials Mr. Pollard began to con- 
centrate against the contingent fee on 


May 31, 1927, a year ago this week. 
This editorial was entitled: ‘“Negli- 
gence Lawyers and Their Ambulance 


Chasers—A Dirty Corner of the Bar.” 
Four months later he swung into direct 
editorial warfare against ambulance chas- 
ing which, with a coincident news exposé 
of conditions published in the Eagle, lead 
to the present ambulance chasing inquiry 
of the Appellate Division. Mr. Hughes, 
president of the Bar Association, has de- 
scribed as “an historic incident in the 
annals of the bar” the occasion when he 
presented to the Appellate Division, the 
joint petition of the bar associations for 
an inquiry into ambulance chasing prac- 
tices. Mr. Pollard can show editorial 
after editorial, and Harris M. Crist, man- 
aging editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, can 
show a consistent series of news stories, 
pointing the necessity of such a hearing. 

Isidore J. Kresel, chief counsel to the 


ambulance chasing inquiry, in a_ recent 
brief testified as to results so far ob 
tained. 


“Although this investigation has been 
litle more than commenced, its beneficial 
effects have already been noteworthy. 
The number of negligence cases put upon 
the calendars in the first four months 
of this year is less than a quarter of 
what it was during the same period last 
year. Ambulance chasers and runners 
have taken to cover. Fraudulent lawyers 
and shysters have been exposed, Many 
clients have been paid by their lawyers 
who otherwise would not have given 
them anything for years, if ever. Im- 
portant information for the amelioration 
of conditions and the improvement of the 
rules of the court has been collected.” 

In less general terms, it may be stated 
that the number of negligence cases in 
New York courts has been cut down in 
February from 2,185 in 1927 to 484 this 
year; in March, from 1,562 to 402; and 
in April from 1,461 to 396. In other 
words the number of negligence cases 
has been decreased 10 to 50 per cent. 

Writing under the date of April 28 
to the editor of the Evening World, 
Robert Appleton, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Grand Jurors said: 

“Although the Bar Association and the 
Appellate Courts in New York City 
are deserving the highest praise for the 
vigorous action they are taking in cleans- 
ing the bar, the Evening World’s edi- 
torial crusade of the last two years 
should not be forgotten. 

“There can be no doubt that your 
vigorous and tenacious efforts gave 
aroused public interest and convinced 
the dominating conservative members of 
the bar of the need of the present sweep- 
ing investigation of ambulance chasing. 

“The effect of your continued boring 
into contingent fee evils and your per- 
sistent criticism of the conservative in- 
activity of the bar constituted a challenge 
to the progressive members of the bench 
and bar which they have taken up in a 
most thorough and admirable manner. 

“There were critical times, however, 
in the early stages before the campaign 
gained momentum, when the unwavering 
and skilful guidance of your editorials 
stemmed the tide of opposition and suc- 
cessfully carried the movement through 
periods of flagging public interest. 

“Now that the official investigation is 
in progress, you are still carrying on i! 
defending from insidious propaganda and 
unwarranted criticism those officials and 
attorneys who are so courageously con- 
ducting it.” 
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HUGE SUMS SPENT IN N. Y. FOR PUBLICITY 


$227,000 Expended in Six Years by One Group, Trade Commission Told—Another Spent $30,000 
Yearly But Not for Newspaper Material—Parham Says He Viewed Boney Handout as News 


ASHINGTON, D. C., June 31.—The 
outstanding developments of this 
week in connection with the Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigation of pub- 
lic utilities propaganda were the denial 
of L. A. Parham, managing editor of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, that he 
“connived” with the utilities press agent 
to have a story sent out over the Asso- 
ciated Press wires, and the decision 
reached by J. S. S. Richardson, publicity 
director of the Joint Committee of Na- 
tional Utility Associations, to issue daily 
“hand-outs” on the investigation. 

Only one day has been given to testi- 
mony since the last report in the Eprtor 
& PupiisHer. At that session it was 
brought out that the public utility con- 
cerns spent $25,000,000 in advertising last 
year, and the story of the campaign in 
New York State was told. 

The denial of Mr. Parham was sent to 
the Washington Herald. His letter said: 

“Permit me to call your attention to 
certain statements contained in the Wash- 
ington Herald, issue of Monday, May 21, 
in connection with reproduction of certain 
letters placed in the record of the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation of 
the public utilities interests, which certain 
statements are untrue, so far as I am con- 
cerned and so far as they concern me, 
and unfair and damaging in their nature. 

“I have reference to the following 
statements : 

“(1) ‘In circulating the story J. H. 
Parham, managing editor of the Charlotte 

N. C.) Observer, connived with S. E. 

oney, director of the North and South 
Carolina Public Utility Information Bu- 
reau.’ 

“(2) ‘On October 22, 1927, Parham 
wrote Boney and told him of the success 
with which the scheme had been carried 
out.’ 

“The first of these statements is abso- 
lutely untrue, in that I did not connive 
with Mr. Boney to do anything. There 
was no connivance on my part in connec- 
tion with the whole matter. Boney 
brought me the statement of Mr. Cooper 
for publication in the paper with which I 
am connected, but did not urge, beg or 
insist that it be published. I saw it was 
a legitimate news story, the same as a 
statement issued by the spokesman of any 
other interest, industrial, commercial, po- 
litical, religious, or fraternal dealing with 
a public question, open and above board, 
nothing concealed from the reader, no 
attempt to put anything over on anybody 
Mr. Boney expressed a desire that the 
story should reach other leading papers 
in the Carolinas, and I told him the Asso- 
ciated Press doubtless would carry it on 
the State circuit and might carry it on 
the trunk wire, at least in part, as it was 
a matter of news which papers in the 
Southeast doubtless would like to have. 

“He was in my office probably less than 
10 minutes. After he left I handed one 
copy to our city editor for publication in 
our paper and a second copy to the repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press, with 
the remark that I regarded it as an im- 
portant story for this territory, as it pre- 
sented the views of the utility interests of 
the Carolinas with respect to the Boulder 
Dam question and the proposed utility in- 
vestigation. That is all I had to do with 
it, except that the next morning I wrote 
the letter to tell Mr. Boney of the cir- 
culation of the story, just as I would have 
done had the subject matter and the man 
interested been entirely different. 

“In the second place, there was no 
scheme involved so far as I knew or was 
concerned 

“I will thank you to publish this state- 
ment in fairness to me. Very truly 
yours, 

(Signed) J. A. Parnam.” 

Major Richardson arrived in Washing- 
ton when the hearings were resumed on 
Monday. His plan, he said, was to pre- 
pare a brief daily report of the hearings 
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By GEORGE H. MANNING 


for his executive committee, and to send 
copies of this report to the press asso- 
ciations—“not a statement, just a resume 
of the proceedings,” he explained. 

Frederick William Crone, director of 
the New York State Committee on Pub- 
lic Utility Information since May, 1922, 
and Charles H. B. Chapin, secretary of 
the Empire State Gas and Electric Asso- 
ciation, testified before the commission on 
May 28. . Mr. Crone was a newspaper 
man for 15 years and also had been in 
advertising and publicity. His committee 
has 47 gas and electric companies as 
members, representing 90 per cent of the 
gas and electric production in th: Empire 
State. He gets $11,000 a year for his 
work, having got a raise of $1, 000 last 
December. Atreus von Schrader is asso- 
ciate director. 

The campaign in New York, which 
consists of sending a weekly “Utility 
Bulletin” to 1,000 newspapers, maintain- 
ing an extensive speakers’ bureau, work- 
ing to have utilities text books introduced 
into the public schools, and a pamphlet 
campaign against state development of 
power, has cost $227,000 since 1922, be- 
sides the $30,000 or so spent by the Em- 
pire State Gas and Electric Association 
annually. Mr. Chapin’s organization, ac- 
cording to his testimony, does no news- 
paper publicity. The radio, the men’s 
business clubs, the women’s clubs, and 
motion pictures, as well as the newspapers 
and the schools, are used by the New 
York organizations. 

The efficient organization of the Em- 
pire State Gas and Electric Association 
and the New York State Committee on 
Public Utility Information used the local 
utility companies to check up on the way 
‘Utility Bulletin” was being used by 
the local papers. The committee itself 
subscribed to 220 of the 1,000 papers in 
the state and clipped them in the office. 
Occasionally when the committee held its 
monthly meetings, a graphic demonstra- 
tion was given of the amount of publicity 
used. 

At the April meeting, the committee 
presented a copy of a newspaper upon 
which were pasted the clippings of that 
month from the 220 papers. They took 
up 4% news pages and a page of editor- 
ials. Another month the clippings filled 
5 news pages and the editorial page. 
Again the committee reported that enough 
had been printed to fill a 46-page edition 
of the New York Times—but not in a 
month. 

In addition to this material which the 
newspapers picked up from the “Utility 
Bulletin,” the district speakers’ commit- 
tees of the ten districts into which the 
utilities divided the Empire State for the 
purpose of seeing that the state was cov- 
ered by its speakers’ program, reported 
monthly on the amount of newspaper pub- 
licity given to the speeches in their re- 
spective districts. During the six months 
ending with April, these committees re- 
ported that the local newspapers had car- 
ried 46114 columns of news on the 3,479 
speeches made by 750 utilities speakers to 
audiences totaling 331,468. 

At one meeting of the committee, it 
was suggested that in the future all ma- 
terial on utility conventions and other 
events which the utilities wanted covered 
by the newspapers be prepared in ad- 

vance and sent out by mail, as the com- 
mittee had found that ten times as much 
of the mail stuff was used as of the wire 
material. Thus it would seem that the 
committee had been distributing its pub- 
licity by wire as well as by mail. 

As usual, Judge Robert E. Healy, chief 
counsel for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, brought out the success of the utili- 
ties in having their propaganda printed in 
the newspapers without any indication as 
to its source. Mr. Crone testified that 
some of the material in the bulletin was 


reprinted as editorials, with or without 
further editorial comment, .“almost word 
for word.” 

“Some of the material that is published 
in the newspapers mentions the New 
York State Committee on Public Utility 
Information. Practically all of it men- 
tions the source of the information in it, 
such as the Geological Survey, etc. Each 
bulletin carries a statement that the com- 
mittee may be quoted on any of the ma- 
terial published in it,” Mr. Crone ex- 
plained. 

He denied that it was his purpose to 
have the material published in such a way 
that the newspaper reader could not tell 
that it came from a utility source. 

At this point, Commissioner Edgar A. 
McCulloch, who presides at the investiga- 
tion, interposed. 

“You have no doubt, have you,” Com- 
missioner McCulloch inquired, “that the 
newspapers would mention your commit- 
tee as the source if you specifically asked 
them to?” 

Mr. Crone did not know about that. 
He was very hesitant about revealing his 
purpose in wanting the material in his 
bulletin reprinted, but he admitted that 
he did so, and that he “had influenced 
public opinion to the extent that the news- 
papers printed the material.” 

Several of the large New York utility 
companies maintain their own public rela- 
tions men, who work separately from the 
state committee, Mr. Crone testified. He 
said that he did not prepare material for 
local companies to use in the local papers. 

“Have you ever recommended to the 
local companies that they advertise in the 
newspapers in order to get the stuff from 
the bulletin used in the papers?” Judge 
Healy inquired. 

“No,” said Mr. Crone emphatically. 

“We have recommended day in and day 
out that the companies advertise as gen- 
erously as is wise for the benefit they 
get out of advertising.” 

Here Commissioner McCulloch again 
took up the questioning, and said, “The 
newspaper might look a little more favor- 
ably on your publicity if the local com- 
panies advertise, might it not?” 

“T doubt,’ Mr. Crone replied, “that the 
newspapers would connect the state com- 
mittee’s bulletin with the local company.” 

sut,” reminded Judge Healy, “if the 
local manager went in to the newspaper 
to see how the bulletin was being used, 
then he would connect the committee with 
the local company, wouldn't he?” and Mr. 
Crone admitted he would. 

When questioned as to whether he had 
heard any member of his committee 
recommend that advertising be used as 
a means of getting more free publicity, 
Mr. Crone replied: 

“Yes, I have heard that said, 
always makes me blamed mad.” 

Judge Healy asked if he knew whether 
any newspapers in New York State were 
owned by the public utility interests, Mr. 
Crone hesitated, and then said, “Not to 
my knowledge.” 


and it 


As to the results obtained by sending 
the newspapers copies of bulletins issued 
in the fight against Governor Alfred E. 
Smith’s program for state development 
of hydro-electric power along the St. 
Lawrence River, Mr. Crone said, “Not 
much, and not little.” 

Some of the methods used in “check- 
ing up” in newspapers are disclosed in 
exhibits previously read into the Federal 
Trade Commission’s record. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Information Committee, 
in an “important and confidential” mem- 
orandum to executives of Pennsylvania 
public utilities, “urgently requested” that 
some one in the organization be delegated 
the following task, “which is of exceed- 
ing importance and will redound to the 


benefit of 
state” 

“To read carefully the newspapers in 
your area and note if any material pub- 
lished in the attached News Bulletin 
appears in those newspapers. 

To clip any such material appearing 
in the newspapers and forward same to 
the Director, Pennsylvania Public Service 
Information Committee, 930 City Centre 
Building, Philadelphia, with name of 
newspaper on each clipping. 

“To report to the Committee Director, 
the names of newspapers read which do 
not quote items from the News Bulletin. 

“To ascertain whether newspaper edi- 
tors not utilizing News Bulletin items 
ever receive or see the News Bulletin. 
To forward to the Committee Director 
the names of editors who do not receive 
or see the Bulletin.” 

A report of the Iowa Committee on 
Public Utility Information said: 

“The committee subscribes for every 
newspaper and magazine published in 
lowa, over 700 of them. A selected list 
is perused immediately on receipt and an 
arrangement has been made with a Press 
Clipping Bureau to go over all the rest 
of them for articles in which the utilities 
are concerned. 

“The committee lets it be known to 
the newspapers that all references to 
public utility affairs are carefully scanned. 
Although it does not heckle over minor 
mistakes, whenever a glaring misstate- 
ment which is calculated to do the in- 
dustry particular harm is published, the 
attention of the editor is called to the 
same in a courteous manner. 

“It has been found that if the editors 
know their articles are being watched 
and carefully scrutinized, they will be 
more cautious in accepting for facts 
statements derogatory to public utility 
interests. 

“Immediately upon the organization of 
the committee, the governing board in- 
structed the director to use every effort 
to educate member companies to the 
necessity of advertising. But few of the 
companies in the State were doing so. 

“Taking the results of the first year’s 
efforts in this direction as a basis, the 
utility companies represented on_ this 


every public utility in the 


committee have increased their news- 
paper advertising 100 per cent during 
the past four years.” 


CRITICIZES PAPERS 


Bridgeport Judge on Cromwell Case 
Dismisses Father with Slap at Dailies 
Dismissing the case of Mrs, Edward 

Cromwell against Edward Cromwell, 

father of 13 children, for “breaca of the 

peace” in insisting that his wife have 
children after physicians had warned her 
that to do so would endanger her life, 

City Judge William A. Buckley arraigned 

the newspapers for the publicity they 

have given the case. 

“This is a typical case in which news 
scavengers have made Mr. and Mrs. 
Cromwell a hero and heroine,” Judge 
Suckley said. Continuing his character- 
izations he called Mr. Cromwell “an in- 
telligent man.” The 39-year-old teamster 
has the mentality of an eight-year-old 
according to the testimony of the city 
alienist. Nine of Cromwell's 13 children 
are dead; one is a cripple and a public 
charge. 


FLY FOR MURDER STORY 


Less than three hours after bank rop- 
bers had shot and killed the president of 
the First National Bank of Lamar, Col., 
and his son, a reporter and photographer 
from the Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
235 miles away, were on the scene. 
Charles P. Johnson, the reporter, and 
J. Winton Lemen, the photographer, 
raced from Denver in separate airplanes. 
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Romances of American Journalism 


Stories of Success Won by Leaders of the Press 


*{;DWARD H. BUTLER, the new 
president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, is a thorough 


newspaper man. He is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Buffalo Evening News, and 
practically all of his work and much of 
his pleasure, aside from the time he for 
years has devoted to the affairs of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation, consist of directing the Buffalo 
Evening News. 

He has other recreations, to be sure, but 
none ever draws him very far from active 
participation in the production of his 
newspaper. Mr. Butler is an exemplifi- 
cation of the modern publisher, equally 
at home in the business office or editorial 
department, and when he becomes inter- 
ested in some project—as he frequently 
does—he pens his own editorial comments, 


which are sure to be couched in lucid, 
convincing terms. 
In the production of the News, Mr 


3utler strives to avoid a lot of rules and 
regulations, as well as red tape, but there 
are a few fundamentals upon whose 
rigorous enforcement he insists. One is 
of particular interest in these days when 
newspaper men are debating and discuss 
ing the so-called iurid journalism. It 
that the paper at all times must be clean 
and, if anything, he leans backward on 
this requirement. 

Another basic principle with him is that 
the News at all times shall be fair in its 
columns and impartial in its news stories 
Nor does he condone the attitude that the 
reader has no rights, especially if 
wants to present views in conflict with 
those held by the paper. Mr. Butler up 
holds, and the paper carries out, the policy 
of service to the public—with a guarante< 
of courteous treatment whether the in 
quirer be a reader or not. 

Mr. Butler is indefatigable in his efforts 
to improve and expand the service of his 
paper. His cardinal requirement in re 
porting is accuracy. Nor does he coun 
tenance slovenly workmanship. He _ be 
lieves in giving the community the News 
serves, the best newspaper it is possible 
to produce. He believes in an intelligent 
use of features but is convinced that news 
is the backbone of the newspaper. 

He believes there is a vast appetite for 
cable news and, therefore, publishes at 
least a page of it every day. He will not 
countenance shadow writing, particularly 
in the sport field, and while always ready 
to see the lighter side, doesn’t favor hav- 
ing important events, such as national 
conventions, for example, covered by 

He prefers to develop 


1s 


he 


seals.” 
his own staff to do the job properly and 
adequately. 

Mr. Butler has made the news a potent 
force for good in the community. Re- 
peatedly he has taken a stand against 
political greed or incompetence. Again 
and again he has lashed avarice to the 
mast. Sometimes, after heated fights in 
which he lifted the cudgels in behalf of 
civic betterment, he has been defeated but 
these setbacks merely have furnished new 
resolution to carry on the fight with re- 
newed vigor. And it is characteristic of 
him never to give up an effort to attain 
an objective until every possible prospect 
of success has been eliminated. 

In one bitter political contest, in which 
a relentless foe of the local board of edu- 
cation was a candidate for city office, Mr. 

sutler turned the guns of the News upon 
him from all turrets. The candidate’s 
campaign consisted wholly of attacks 
upon the News and its publishers. To 
disarm him, Mr. Butler caused to be pub- 
lished the vindictive statements of the 
nominee. It was a sanguinary fight 
Election day came. The man opposed by 
the News won. He trimmed his sails in 
conformity with the public opinion which 
the News had awakened for the protection 
of the schools. When he conformed to 
proper practices, his acts were fully 
recorded in the news of the 


trained 


columns 
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Edward H. Butler 


paper. When he pursued his destructive 
tactics, the reproach and condemnation 
of the paper were turned upon him. 

Mr. Butler is one of that small group 


who, through the exercise of restraint, 
practice patience almost to the point 
where it ceases to be a virtue. In such 


cases, confronted by members of the 
News organization who are eager for 
action, he appears somewhat enigmatic, 
yet those closest to him know that it isn’t 
merely a desire for postponing a decision 
that prompts him. He always has a rea- 
son for the course he takes and frequently 
he will argue the opposite side of a course 
favored by others primarily to establish 
the very points he is most interested in 
hearing. 

He is slow to wrath, but once aroused 
he is formidable in action and the plans 
which underlie his moves in such an 
event never are the thoughts of a moment. 
During all the time he listens carefully or 
casually, as the mood suits him, he is pro- 
jecting his alternate courses of action so 
that swhen he does decide to move he is 
fully prepared for eventualities. 

The new president of the American 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association is 
wise in counsel, due largely to his 
attributes of patience and forbearance. 
But beyond that, he is a natural negotia- 
tor. He can handle the most acute crisis 
like a diplomat and, like one, he rarely 
loses his temper. Perhaps that is too 
strong a statement. He has such a keen 
sense of justice and fairness that any act 
infringing upon either will provoke him to 
vehemence, but he is always under self- 
control. 

Mr. Butler’s presence in any group al- 
ways is welcomed because it is not long 
after he comes around until something 
reminds him of the latest funny story. 
From that point, under the proper cir- 
cumstances, he can go on indefinitely be- 
cause his store of humor is inexhaustable. 
These stories may serve two purposes— 
just fun, or as a point to some statement 
he is making. The latest story just 
naturally gravitates in his direction and it 
never loses anything in value when he 
retells it. 

Mechanics have a special attraction for 
the editor and publisher of the Buffalo 
Evening News. In bygone years this in- 


terest vented itself in the construction of 
automobiles. Today it finds expression 
in an up-to-date mechanical department 
which receives the close supervision of 
Mr. Butler. Conforming to his plans, the 
News’ mechanical department is roomy, 
well lighted and orderly. It is efficient, of 
course, but beyond that it, in every branch, 
always is in neat order. 

The same is true of the News’ editorial 
department where the familiar disarray 
that pervades some newspaper offices is 
conspicuous because it is not present. 
Mr. Butler insists that the entire plant, at 
all times, be kept in neat array and, oddly 
enough, the editorial department, where 
papers heaped on floors and _ tables 
sometimes are insisted upon for atmos- 
phere or to appease temperament, actually 
likes the new order and co-operates in 
enforcing it. It is a matter of A. N. P. 
A. history that on the occasion of a cer- 
tain visit to Buffalo, a well known New 
England publisher actually complained 
to Mr. Butler that he couldn’t feel at 
home in a newspaper office which was 
so neat. 

Edward H. Butler was born and 
brought up in the newspaper business. 
He was educated in Nichols School, 
Buffalo; the Hill School at Pottstown, 
Pa., and graduated from Yale University 
in 1907 with an A. B. degree. Two years 
later Mr. Butler married Kate Maddox 
Robinson of Atlanta, Ga. Fresh from 
college 20 years ago, he entered the busi- 
ness office of the Buffalo Evening News 
and at the age of 30 he was publisher of 


the paper. Upon the death of his father 
who founded the Evening News, Mr 
3utler became editor and publisher. He 


is a director of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany and the American Savings Bank of 
Buffalo. Always interested in public edu- 
cation, Mr. Butler is chairman of the 
board of trustees of the State Teachers’ 
College at Buffalo. In that capacity he at 
present is directing a great expansion 
program. His support of educational 
projects also is shown by his backing of 
the University of Buffalo, an institution 
of higher learning which is forging to the 
fore in its field. In this he shares his 
interest with Mrs. Butler who is a mem- 
ber of the university council. 

The outlook upon the publishing field of 
the present head of the A. N. P. A. has 
never been provincial. He has always 
viewed publishing and editorial problems 
in their broader aspects. Besides filling 
the vice presidency of the A. N. P. A. 
during the past two years, Mr. Butler 
has been vice president of the New York 
State Publishers’ Association and he 
served two terms as vice president of the 
Associated Press. His activities in the 
A. N. P. A. have included chairmanship 
of the membership committee and mem- 
bership on the special standing committee 
and the arbitration committee. 


PAPER GIVES SESQUI STAMPS 


\ gift of 90 of the first sheet of Valley 
Forge Sesquicentennial Postage Stamps 
was presented to the Valley Forge Mu- 
seum, May 26, by the Norristown (Pa.) 
Times Herald. John C. Dye, business 
manager; Gordon H. Kite, advertising 
manager, and Walter A. Wilson, an ex- 
ecutive of the Times Herald, were pres- 
ent at the presentation. Rev. W. Her- 
bert Burke, founder of the museum ac- 
cepted the stamps. The stamps were 
issued as a result of a movement started 
by Malcolm H. Ganzer of Norristown 
mn behalf of the Times Herald for a suit- 
able means of commemorating Washing- 
ton’s encampment at Valley Forge 150 
years ago. 


The Charles H. Eddy Company, rep- 
resenting’ the Bloomington (Tll.) Daily 
Pantagraph in the eastern field, recently 
took over the western representation of 
that paper. 
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Concentrated Circulation 
Among Intelligent 


Readers 


THE NEW YORK TIMES average weekday circulation is 
405,707 copies, of which 386,736 are distributed in New York 
and the seven states nearest. Of the Sunday sale of over 
700,000 copies, 626,664 are sold in these states: 








Weekday Sunday 
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I 6. Gel o-8 oc vd wee ye de 1,871 7,998 
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The sale of The New York Times in the District of Colum- 
bia on weekdays is an additional 1,716 copies; Sundays 4,058. 


The Times readers are intelligent, substantial people. No 
other publication has so great a number of high quality 
readers concentrated in this rich area. 


Che New York Cimes. 
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INDIANA EDITORS DEFEATED IN BATTLE 
FOR GUBERNATORIAL NOMINATION 





Landis Beaten When Band Plays Too Long—Jackson’s “Vin- 
dication” Speech, Accusing Indianapolis News, 
Printed After Convention Gag 





By RICHARD P. OVERMYER 


NEWSPAPERS played a more than 

usually prominent part in Indiana’s 
Republican state convention, May 22 and 
23, both by reason of the candidacy of 
two state editors, and because Indian- 
apolis papers were drawn in as reporters 
and principals in Governor Jackson's at- 
tempt to vindicate himself of charges of 
bribery, whose legal operation was 
blocked several weeks ago by the statute 
of limitations. 

Frederick Landis, editor of the Logans- 
port Pharos-Tribune, who came in 
second in a field of ten in the primary 
race for governor May 8, went into the 
convention with considerable strength, 
and it was freely predicted that he would 
have an excellent chance of winning the 
namination from Frederick E. Schorte- 
meier, secretary of state, who with Ku 
Klux Klan support came in first in the 
primary. 

When the balloting started Thursday 
morning, Schortemeier took the lead with 
Landis second. There were eight candi- 
dates still in the running and it took 670 
votes to nominate. Schortemeier started 
out with some 400 votes and Landis with 
254. On each succeeding ballot Schor- 
temeier lost and Landis gained until the 
editor, on the sixth ballot, had nearly 600. 
votes. 

Immediately after the result of the sixth 
ballot was announced, Landis’ managers 
sprang the first stampede stunt of the 
convention, when they started a band 
marching around the hall, waving Landis 
banners and playing “Over There.” For 
a moment the convention went wild for 
Landis, but the band played too long. 
The convention was held up for nearly 10 
minutes, and the weary delegates began 
to lose their enthusiasm. 

The biggest factor in Landis’s defeat, 
however, was the political manipulation 
that went on after the sixth ballot. The 
forces of Senator James E. Watson, who 
were backing Schortemeier, saw his votes 
slipping away and determined not to let 
Landis, who had not been friendly to 
Schortemeier or the Watson organiza- 
tion, get the nomination. 

So the word was quickly spread to the 
Schortemeier delegates to throw their 
strength to Harry G. Leslie, speaker of 
the State House of Representatives, who 
had been receiving between 200 and 300 
votes. 


The seventh ballot turned out to be a 
landslide for Leslie, and before the clerk 
finished calling the roll, Landis arose and 
moved the nomination be made unanim- 
ous. 


Thomas H. Adams, editor of the 
Vincennes Commercial and father of the 
long political investigation in Indiana, 
who came in third in the primary vote, 
received but little support in the conven- 
tion. He never received more than 70 
votes, and after the fourth ballot got 
mone at all. 


One of the highest tributes ever paid 
to an editor’s work by another newspaper 
appeared in an editorial in the Jndian- 
apolis Star Friday morning. According 
to officials of the Star it was printed in 
order that at least some of the credit for 
the politica: housecleaning in the Hoosier 
state might be given where it was due. 

The editorial, printed under the cap- 
tion “Hoosierdom’s Crusading Editor,” 
said, in part: 

“Thomas H. Adams, Indiana’s premier 
crusading editor, is one figure that will 
stand out after the smoke of battle has 
cleared away and Republicans get a real 
perspective of the events of the last few 
years. He was not honored by nomina- 
tion as standard bearer, but his party 
owes to him a lasting debt for services 
performed. If the Republican organiza- 


tion is lifted from the low estate into 
which it had fallen in Indiana; if it is 
purged of Stephensonism, of the taint of 
supergovernment; if its candidafés are 
restored to the confidence of the people, 
that will be traceable to the efforts of 
Editor Adams, who started the campaign 
for a house cleaning. Some belittled his 
efforts, some double crossed him, others 
tried to steal his thunder, but it was his 
initiative and relentlessness that turned 
the light of day into the dark corners.” 


Governor Ed Jackson, who was ac- 
quitted of a bribery indictment several 
weeks ago through operation of the stat- 
ute of limitations, was compelled to take 
his promised defense to the newspapers. 

At the time of his trial Jackson had 
said he would give out a “statement of 
vindication” soon afterwards. No state- 
ment was forthcoming. Then the pro- 
gram committee of the state convention, 
in accordance with custom, asked the 
Governor to appear as a speaker the 
opening day of the convention, along with 
United States Senators Watson and 
Arthur R. Robinson. 

Jackson prepared his speech, and it was 
not until a late hour that party leaders 
happened to think it might be his “vin- 
dication speech.” The leaders had no 
desire to have Jackson “vindicate” himself 
at the state convention, but instead of 
notifying him his speech had been can- 
celled, they proceeded to open the con- 
vention Wednesday morning with Jackson 
on the platform, his speech in his pocket 
all ready to be delivered 

The keynote speaker and the permanent 
chairman made addresses and Jackson 
was next on the program. The chairman 
stepped back, whispered with Senator 
Watson, and suddenly announced the 
convention was adjourned. The delegates 
were stunned. Jackson literally sat with 
his mouth open. They had shut off his 
speech by stopping the meeting before 
his turn came. He walked out of the 
convention hall, alone, snubbed, rebuked. 

The Indianapolis Star printed the 
speech in full the next morning. 

The most sensational part of his un- 
delivered speech was the charge that all 
the troubles of his administration had 
come about through the /J/ndianapolis 
News, because, he said, he had refused to 
appoint Warren Fairbanks, publisher, to 
succeed the late United States Senator 
Samuel M. Ralston. Jackson declared 
Fairbanks and Curtis Hodges, general 
manager of the News, came to his home 
the night Ralston died and told him if he 
would appoint Fairbanks or someone 
Fairbanks would name, that he himself 
would have the support of the News for 
the nomination for the United States 
Senate. Jackson said he refused the offer. 

Fairbanks and Hodges both riddled the 
charge with denials in the News next day. 


‘ 


TENTH DISTRICT ELECTS 


Meeting at Waco, officers and directors 
of the Tenth District, International Ad- 
vertising Association, elected W. S. 
Abbott, Wichita Falls, first vice-presi- 
dent to succeed Alfonso Johnson, who 
has moved from Dallas to Tulsa, Okla. 
Miss Zula Lee McCauley, Dallas, was 
named to succeed Abbott as second vice- 
president. C. J. Ricks, Galveston, was 
added to the board of directors. O. S. 
Bruck, Beaumont, Tenth District presi- 
dent, presided at the Waco session 


DILL JOINS WORLD-HERALD 


The Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 
has announced the appointment of 
George W. Dill for the past several 
years national advertising manager of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Star, as manager of 
the automotive advertising department. 


and The Fourth Estate 
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HORNED TOADS FURNISH 
FEATURE FOR DAILY 


IX horned toads, originally 

destined to be placed in the 
cornerstone of Seattle’s new civic 
auditorium, were returned to their 
Texas desert home recently by the 
Seattle Star. 


The toads, after it had been 
found unfeasible to place them in 
the cornerstone, were turned over 
to the Star for public experimenta- 
tion. In an air tight display win- 
dow they were kept without food 
and water, until Cynthia Gray, the 
Star’s “sob” writer, sneaked in one 
night and gave them air, water and 
food. Then the toads conspired 
to write to the public, telling how 
they had been well taken care of, 
following which they were sent 
back to their arid homes. 











JOHNSON NAMED DIRECTOR 


Wallace B. Johnson has been elected a 
director of the Utica Daily Press Com- 
pany. He succeeds Otto A. Meyer, who 
resigned recently after disposing of his 
stock to the management. 


COAST PUBLISHER STRICKEN 


W. W. Robertson, 
Yakima (Wash.) Morning Herald and 
Evening Republic, is in the hospital as 
the result of a cerebral hemorrhage suf- 
fered while at his work recently. 
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OBTAINS PICTURE “SCOOP” 


Waterbury Cameraman Eluded Guard 


at Church Dedication 


Exclusive pictures ot the pontifical dedj 
cation mass celebrated in the new $1, 
500,000 Immaculate Conception church 
Bishop Murray of the Roman Catholi¢ 
diocese of Portland, Me., were taken b 
Richard Anger, a staff photographer of 
Waterbury Republican and American og 
Sunday, May 20. Anger managed to ¢ 
into the choir loft of the new church, de 
spite the police stationed at the doors tg 
keep photographers out of the building, 

He arranged with a girl to have he 
carry his Graflex up to the choir loft j 
side her umbrella. Anger slipped by 
guard and got upstairs. He took tim 
exposures, cutting one short when the or. 
ganist turned around and spotted him i 
the corner. The newspapers awarded 
Anger a bonus for his ingenuity. 

A five column cut of the church interig 
was used on the first page of the Repub 
lican the next morning, together with mo 
than two full pages of descriptive story, 


CATHOLIC PRESS ELECTS 


Anthony J. Beck of the Michiga 
Catholic, Detroit, was elected presiden 
of the Catholic Press Association at th 
18th annual convention held in New Yo 
last week. Rev. Edward J. Ferg 
Catholic Union and Times, Buffalo, N. Y 
was re-elected vice-president. Othe 
officers re-elected were Joseph H. Mei 
The Catholic Press Directory, Chicage 
secretary; and Charles H. Ridder, 7) 
Catholic News, New York, treasurer, 
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ADVERTISERS AND AGENCY OFFICIALS 
TO ADDRESS I. A. N. A. E. MEETING 





Conybeare to Present National Advertisers’ Attitude Toward 


Dailies, 


Rankin to Speak for Agencies at 


Detroit Convention, July 9-10 





PROGRAM which affords promi- 
nent advertisers and agency men an 
portunity to present their side of the 
story to newspaper advertising managers 
has been prepared by L. M. Barton of 
the Chicago Daily News, chairman of the 
program committee of the International 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives for the-convention to be held 
in Detroit, July 9-10, in conjunction with 
the annual gathering of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association. 

“What is the Newspaper’s Responsi- 
bility to the Manufacturer Whose Ad- 
vertising It Carries?” will be the subject 
of an address to be made by S. E. Cony- 
beare, advertising manager of the Arm- 
strong Gork Company. and former presi- 
dent of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisérs, who will represent national ad- 
vertisers on the program. Representing 
retail advertisers, Trent D. Bickles, man- 

er of. the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Columbus, O., will speak on 
“How: Newspapers Can Profit by Co- 

erating with the Retailer.” Lyle A. 
Stenhenson, an irisurance man of Kansas 

ity, Mo,., will talk on 
Man's Ideas 
tising.” 


“Ah Insurance 
About Newspaper Adver- 





Other speakers and their subjects will 
include: W. G. Woodward, sales man 
ager of the Gravure Service Corporation, 
New York, “How te Sell Gravure Ad- 
vertising”; William H. Rankin, presi- 
dent of the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany, “The Newspaper’s Place in the 
Sun”; Arthur Freeman, Einson-Freeman 
Company, Inc., “Department Store Mer- 
chandising”; W. F. Durno, chairman of 
the censorship committee of the Chicago 
Daily News, “Why Should We Call Na- 
tional Newspaper Advertising by Any 
Other Name”; N. A. Ring, N. A. Ring 
Company, Chicago, “A New and Profit- 
able Plan for Developing Real Estate 
\dvertising.” 

T. O. Grissell, director of research of 
the George Batten Company, New York, 
“What We Must Know When We Plan 
a Newspaper Campaign;” Prof. N. W. 
Barnes, director of the bureau of re- 
search and education of the I. A. A,, 
“Three Views of the Newspaper as a 
Source of Market Information;” C. } 
Greig, promotion manager, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, “How to Fix the Promo- 
tion Budget and How to Use It,” and 
Prof. Ida Kruse McFarland, University 
of Denver, “I am the Customer.” 








INCOME TAX PUBLICITY 
CLAUSE KILLED 


House Refuses to Accept Senate 

Amendment Making Payments 

%, Available to Newspapers 
. and Public - 

o- 

Publicity of income tax fettrtis was 
réjected by the Senate when the House 
of Representatives conferees on the tax 
bill refused to accept the amendment 
previously adopted by the Senate pro- 
viding for publicity of returns. 

This provision, however, was entirely 
different from the provision of the 1924 
act under which newspapers published 
lists of taxpapers and the amounts of 
taxes paid by them. Under the 1924 law, 
which was repealed in 1926 following 
widespread publication of long lists of 
taxes paid, the commissioner of internal 
revenue was required to “cause to be 
prepared and made available to public in- 
spection in such manner as he may de- 
termine, in the office of the collector of 
each internal revenue district, and in 
such other places as he may determine, 
lists containing ‘the name and postoftice 
address of each person making an in- 
come tax return in such district, to- 
gether with the amount of income tax 
paid by such person.’ 

That is, the amount of each tax paid 
was easily available for inspection or pub- 
lication, but the way in which that pay- 
ment was afrived at was not made 
public. 

Under the provision first adopted by 
the Senate and then rejected after the 
House refused to agree to it, no list 
would have been prepared, but the rec- 
ords in each case would have been pro- 
duced for inspection on demand. Under 
this provision, if a newspaper wanted to 
publish a list of taxpayers and their pay- 
ments, it would have had to requisition 
in the internal revenue office the complete 
return of each person or corporation. 

Senator George Norris, Republican, of 
Nebraska sponsored this amendment. 
Senator James Couzens, Republican, of 
Michigan, was one of its chief sup- 
porters, and ied the unsuccessful fight 
against its final rejection. 

Senator Couzen did not favor news- 
paper publication of income tax pay- 
ments, but supported this amendment so 
that the rulings. of internal revenue 
officials on each case could be available. 
He charged on the floor of the Senate 
that as long as the returns are secret, 





the cases are not determined uniformly. 
Of course, if a case is appealed to the 
United States Board of Tax. Appeals, 
the whole record is made public. 
Senators supporting the amendment 
pointed Out that in each state tax returns 
are available to the public, and that the 
newspapers take no interest in them, 


EUROPE JOINS I. A. A. AS 
DISTRICT SEVENTEEN 


Five Hundred Delegates Present at 
Meeting of Continental Advertising 
Men in Paris—Resolution Calls 
for Circulation Audits 








(By Cable to Epitor & PuBLisHer) 


Paris, May 26.—Organization of con- 
tinental Europe as District 17 of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association was 
completed at the constitutional convention 
of the Continental Advertising Associa- 
tion which closed here today after a week 
of daily sessions. More than 500 delegates 
from 15 countries attended the meetings 
which were marked by great enthusiasm 
and by the amount of important work 
accomplished. 

Among the resolutions adopted after 
the drafting and adoption of bylaws on 
Wednesday, were measures calling for 
a strict audit of all newspaper circula- 
tions and the establishment of schools for 
young advertising men. 

3erlin was selected for the next con- 
vention, in June 1929. Etienne Damour 
was re-elected president. The vice- 
president, who will be in charge of the 
1929 convention, will be a German to be 
nominated later by his own countrymen. 

A delegation of at least 50, and prob- 
ably more, will attend the Detroit con- 
vention of the I. A. A. in July. 

Among the notables of the advertising 
world in attendance at the convention 
were C, K. Woodbridge, representing the 
International Association; Charles A. 
McCurdy, K. C., president of the British 
Advertising Association, and Herr Riese- 


brodt, head of the German delegation. 
Among the social events of the week 
were a reception by President Dou- 


mergue, a banquet given Premier Her- 
riot, a luncheon at the Union Interalliee ; 
official trips to Versailles, and to Bour- 
get, where the delegates paid their re- 
spects to the Lindbergh memorial at the 
latter, place 

Woodbridge jieft today for London, 
from whence he will sail: for New York, 
after a short visit. 


and The Fourth 


Estate “for -June 


H. H. CHARLES HONORED 


N. Y. Advertising Club Tenders Dinner 
to Agency Man 


H. H. Charles, advertising agent, was 
tendered a testimonial dinner at the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York on Monday 
evening by the directors and about 100 
of his intimate friends on the completion 
of 12 years of “constructive helpful serv- 


ice” as director and officer of the Club. 

H. R. Swartz, president of R. Hoe & 
Co., presided, and the speakers were 
President Gilbert T. Hodges, New York 
Sur; Grover A. Walen, Wanamakers; 
Francis Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty 


Trust Company, and William H. Rankim,; 
all of whom paid high compliment to 
Mr. Charles’ fine character, integrity, 
honesty, ability and unselfish devotion to 
the best interests of the Club and of good 
advertising generally. 

As a token of “affectionate regard,” 
Mr. Sisson presented on behalf of the 
group a Tiffany gold cigar case suitably 
chased and engraved. Mr. Charles re- 
called in a happy reminiscent mood the 
early formative days of the Club, the 
interview with the bankers preliminary 
to possession of the present palatial 
Club House and some of the delightful 
incidents of the pilgrimage of advertising 
men in 1924 to York, London and Paris. 

Mr. Charles paid a fine tribute to the 
spirit of tolerance and good fellowship 
in the Club, and said there had been 
many compensations for the time he had 
devoted to the service of the Club, not 
in a business way, but rather in fellow- 
ships and friendships 

He pledged his loyalty and devotion as 
a private in the ranks of President 
Hodges. 


















Atlantic & Pacific 
Mutual Grocery Co. 


National Grocery Co. 
Eagle Grocery Co. 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Watch the Local Grocers! 
The Newark Star - Eagle 


is considered an indispensable medium by the local 
grocers in the wealthy Newark market. 
nition is well deserved, for results have time and 
again demonstrated the effectiveness of the advertis- 


ing columns of THE STAR-EAGLE. 
During the first four months of 1928, the leading 


local chain food stores divided their space in the 
Newark newspapers in the following manner: 


American Stores ...... 


Since these large local food distributors realize the 
great pulling power of THE STAR-EAGLE, and use 
virtually equal space therein, it is obvious that the 
manufacturers of the food products sold in these 
stores would gain by doing likewise. 


Out 


New York 


2,° F928 


CORRESPONDENT CONVICTED 


Pennsylvania Politician Wins Libel Suit 
Against Wilkes-Barre Writer 


A jury in court at Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
has returned a verdict of guilty against 


Frank Kennedy, correspondent in |! ’itts- 
ton, Pa. for the Wéilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Sunday Telegram. Mr, Kennedy was 
charged with having written articles for 
the Telegram in which John Kehoe, 
Pittston politician, was libeled. The 


jury advised court to extend all possible 


mercy to Mr. Kennedy who, under the 
verdict, can be fined $1,0Q0 and sen- 
tenced to a year in prison. 


Attorneys for the defense argued in 
court that it was wrong to charge Mr, 
Kennedy, a reporter, with libel when 
Mr. Kehoe made no move against the 
editor or management of the Telegram, 
One of the witnesses at the trial was 
G. W. Williams, former editor, who 
said he had no real proof that Mr. Ken- 
nedy wrote the Kehoe articles though 
he knew Mr. Kennedy was the Pittston 
correspondent. Among other things the 
Pittston correspondence intimated Mr, 
Kehoe had become rich as a bootlegger. 
His new home near Pittston, Pa., was 
referred to as “the house that grog built.” 

Mr. Kennedy has indicated a new trial 
will be asked for. 





CORRECTION 


Due to a mistake in an announcement 
issued last week by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, Eprror & PuBLISHER stated 
that the Brockton (Mass.) Pilot was a 
new A.B.C. member. The new Brockton 


member is the Enterprise. 





Such recog- 


News 
34,996 
14,861 
15,747 
19,810 
13,613 


Star-Eagle 
31,420 
13,909 
15,459 
18,130 
13,539 


>. 








The total net paid circulation of THE STAR-EAGLE 
is now over 100,000 daily. 
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Detroit News Beats Police and Other Detroit 
Newspapers in Solving Suicide Mystery 


charge of murdering his wife. To this day the crime is 

an unsolved mystery. On Friday, May 18, 1928, Dr. 
Loomis committed suicide leaving a note to the police that a 
letter explaining his act would shortly be published in a De- 
troit newspaper. For 48 hours Detroit was on edge awaiting 
the letter. On Monday morning The Detroit News published 
an extra containing the text of the letter. (Scoop number 
one). 


I: June, 1927, Dr. Frank R. Loomis was acquitted of the 


The same morning The Detroit News located the woman 
in the case, notified the police, and obtained an interview 
with her, blasting another newspaper’s theory that she had 
been killed by Dr. Loomis. (Scoop number two). 


Later in the afternoon The Detroit News published the 
facsimile of the letter. (Scoop number three). 

Just before closing time The Detroit News published in 
another extra a second farewell letter written by Dr. Loomis 
to a friend—a letter of whose existence neither the police nor 
other newspapers were aware. (Scoop number four). 

On Tuesday The Detroit News published the facsimile of 
the second letter (Scoop number five). 

Altogether The Detroit News sold 510,000 copies of its 
paper on Monday—the greatest circulation ever attained on 
any one day by any Detroit newspaper and 125,000 more 
copies than were sold by any other Detroit newspaper on 
that day. 
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Detroit Homes Taking Any English Newspaper Get The News 
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The HOME newspaper 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 


Check of Actual Sales Against Percentages of Key Indicated Luxury Class for $1.50 Product 
Competing Against a Seventy-Five Cent Article 


THE question has arisen a number of 

times just how one would treat the 
figures of a product whose sales were 
entirely through the jobber and thereby 
were not traceable as to the consumer 
destination. A study was made recently 
of just such a situation which I will 
outline briefly for whatever value it 
may have. 

The product was of small unit value 
($1.50). However, the merchandise of 
its competitors of a similar classification, 
sold for 75c. We had available the sales 
figures of this product by states, but we 
knew that jobbing in a great many sec- 
tions was inter-state and hence that 
these state figures were practically un- 
usable in that form unless we could 
group the states into sections which 
would be more or less self-contained as 
to jobbing. 

After studying the jobbing situation we 
grouped the states in the following 
manner ; 

New England States 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 
South Atlantic States 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 
Middle Atlantic States 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
East North Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 
East South Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 
West North Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
West South Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 
Pacific States 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
Mountain States 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

We found that in each section the 
trade was practically served by jobbers 
in those sections and hence the sales 
figures of these sections could be used 
with some degree of accuracy. 

We then translated the sales figures of 
these sections into percentages of the 
total U. S. business. The following was 
the result: 

Actual Sales 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East N. Central 








By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


East S. Central 
West N. Central 
West S. Central 
Mountain States 
Pacific States 


Total 

This product had never been con- 
sidered a luxury. Primarily it was be- 
lieved that anybody would and could 
spend $1.50 for it. We, however, realized 
that with a sales price that was 100 
per cent greater than its competitors, we 
had a luxury with which to deal. 

We made the following comparison 
to determine just how much of a luxury 
this product was and to also prove the 
point to the manufacturer. We compared 
the percentage of distribution of his 
sales by districts with the percentage of 
distribution of population (the factor 
that was previously used as a market 
guide). We found the differences (in 
some cases it was plus and in other cases 
it was -minus), and then added these 
differences irrespective of whether they 
were plus or minus. This gave us a 


figure which could be called “Total Dif- 
ference” or “Variation.” In the case of 
population this figure was 44.43. 

We then compared in the same way 
the percentage of distribution of Class I 
market, Class II market, Class III 
market, Class IV, V and VI markets. 
These comparisons are shown in the 
chart below. As you will see, the Class V 
shows the least variation of any one of 
the factors or the six market classifica- 
tions showing a variation of only 16.20. 

We made this comparison in order to 
determine the factor or market index 
which would most nearly parallel their 
actual sales. Since Class V market is 
composed of 90 per cent of the distribu- 
tion of all income tax returns and 10 
per cent population, this parallelism illus- 
trates that even a product of low unit 
value may be a luxury if the relative 
price is high compared to its competition. 
Income therefore is one of the major 
factors in determining its market. It is 
very logical then to use the Class V 
index as their yardstick by which to 
gauge the expenditure of their adver- 


tising and selling effort by sections, 
states or cities. 

Advertisers and agencies will fina the 
results most interesting if they check 
their own sales figures or sales of clients 
in the manner described above. For con- 
venience a checking chart all set up 
ready to enter sales percentages for 
any desired product and calculate the 
difference between them and the per- 
centage distribution of the six classes of 
markets. This will help to classify the 
product, that is, to determine just how 
much importance the factor of income 
plays in sales resistance. This compari- 
son, of courses, loses its significance if 
all sales effort has been concentrated on 
any one section of the country or if 
distribution has not been obtained in 
certain sections. It will, however, for a 
national advertiser with national’ distri- 
bution point out some interesting facts. 

I would appreciate receiving the re- 
sults of any check-ups. 

Note: If interested advertising agency 
readers desire extra copies of the check- 
ing chart for their clients, Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER will be glad to send them 
upon request. 








AN EXAMPLE OF HOW TO USE THE CHECKING CHART 
(In Order to Determine More Accurately the Classification of a Product.) 


Actual 
Sales 
% Jo 
6.97 7.19 
31.59 22.03 
8.74 12.80 
26.08 20.80 
1.16 7.55 
6.63 11.10 
4.22 9.25 
2.89 3.28 
11.73 6.00 


NEW ENGLAND 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC.. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC... 
EAST N. CENTRAL... 
EAST S. CENTRAL.... 
WEST N. CENTRAL.. 
WEST S. CENTRAL.. 
MOUNTAIN STATES. 
PACIFIC STATES..... 


Class 1 
Diff 


Class 2 Class 3 
oO 1m, 0 im. 
7.61 64 8.03 1.06 
23.88 7.71 25.74 5.85 
11.65 291 10.51 1.77 
21.43 4.65 22.05 4.03 
6.52 5.36 5.50 

10.52 3.89 9.95 

8.29 4.07 7.32 

3.26 .37 

6.83 4.90 





100.00 100.00 


100.00 34.50 


27.60 


Class 4 
% Diff. 


8.45 1.48 


Class 5 
Diff 


63 
3.41 


21.27 100.00 16.20 





PREPARED CHECKING CHART FOR READER’S USE 


Actual 
Sales 


SECTION 
New Eng. 
Mid. Atl. 


West S. Cent. 
West N. Cent. 
Mountain 


U. 100.00 


Class 1 
% 


7.19 
22.03 
20.80 

7.55 
12.80 

6.00 

9.25 
11.10 

3.28 


100.00 


Class 3 
Diff. 


Class 2 
Diff. Diff. % 
8.03 
25.74 
22.05 
5.50 
11.51 
7.66 
7.32 
9.95 
3.25 


% 


7.61 
23.88 
21.43 

6.52 
11.65 

6.83 

8.29 
10.52 

3.26 


100.00 








NEW COMPOSITION PLATE 


Product of N. Y. Firm Eliminates Cast- 
ing—Tacked to Wood Blocks 


A new printing plate for newspapers 
which do not have casting facilities has 
been developed by Patent Printing Plate, 
a New York company of which E. J. 
Herbert of Herbert Photos, Inc., is presi- 
dent. 

The “cuts” are made from a celluloid 
composition, are lighter than the ordinary 
mat, and are used by fastening them 
with thumb tacks to prepared wood 
blocks furnished clients. After being 
taken from the press the celluloid cuts 
are removed from the blocks and the 
blocks are used again. 

Reasonable elasticity of the compound 
has been attained by the inventor, Fred 
Goldenbaum, and representatives of the 
company claim that the printing face 
will outwear a lead face. Although the 





composition will burn, it is non-explosive 
and has been approved for the mails by 
the Post Office department. 

The company is furnishing three one- 
column pictures, one two-column picture 
and a two-column comic as its present 
service but hopes to expand soon. The 
company claims that it can furnish the 
plates profitably at five cents per column 
inch. 

Mr. Herbert says more 300 
clients are now being served. 

Patent Printing Plate hopes to make 
available a service for negro and for- 
eign papers soon. Captions are prepared 
with the cuts, and in the case of foreign 
papers the caption will be set in the lan- 
guage of the paper served. 


than 


DRAFT COPYRIGHT LAW 
“Automatic copyright” of brain work- 
ers’ products by the mere fact of their 
being set down on paper is provided for 


27.60 
22.67 


100.00 


Class 6 
% Lift. 


9.75 
37.28 
21.79 

3.25 

7.79 

8.09 

4.38 

6.18 

1.49 


100.00 


Class 4 
% Diff. 


8.45 


4.47 
9.37 
8.49 
6.35 
9.37 
3.23 


3.21 


100.00 








in the draft of a uniform copyright law 
now nearing completion by the Inter- 
national Copyright Conference meeting in 
Rome. Automatic copyright would retain 
government registration for the establish- 
ment of priority. The United States has 
played an important part in the proceed- 
ings of the conference owing to the 
anxiety of participating states to bring 
this country into the International Copy- 
right Union, whose members include 
nearly all important countries exeept the 
United States. 


MORROW PRESS GUEST 


Ambassador Morrow of Mexico 
lunched with foreign correspondents in 
Mexico City, May 24, the newspaper men 
dining the ambassador to wish him a 
pleasant trip back to the United States 
and a safe return. Mr. Morrow left 
Mexico City on Saturday and will return 
about the first of July. 
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Overlooked? 


In every good sized city there are a few dry-cleaning 


and dyeing plants worth solicitation by rotogravure 
section representatives. Look inside this insert 
and then figure the possibilities for linage that 
many—perhaps even your own men—have 


overlooked 








when the pie 
it tell a | 
of the goo 
servi¢ 


Advertising based on pictures like 
these makes one almost feel as 
well as see cleanliness 





the United States there is a dry- 
ting and dyeing business of over a 

er of a billion dollars a year. This 
emendous volume is done by only 
pairty-five hundred plants—big and 
ttle. The business is sent to them 


zely by two hundred thousand shops 
t do pressing only. 


Hook up the larger establishments of 
Pour town and goto them with our 1928 
mmer Catalog. The seven pictures 
pwn in this insert give you a pretty 
idea of what you can offer in the 

jay of service to these dry-cleaning and 
‘Peing plants. 


ll pictures shown here and in our 
arterly catalog~and hundreds of 
hers as well—can be obtained from 
ur Rotogravure Development Depart- 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Established 1872 
Neenah, Wis. 
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‘Rotogravure Sections 


are PUBLISHED every WEEK in 
FIFTY-TWO CITIES of NORTH AMERICA 
by these EIGHTY-SIX Newspapers 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 

*Atlanta Constitution 

*Aclanta Journal 

*Baltimore Sun 

*Birmingham News 

*Boston Herald 

*Boston Traveler 

*Buffalo Courier Express 

*Buffalo Sunday Times 
Chicago Daily News 

*Chicago Jewish Daily Forward 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 

*Cincinnati Enquirer 

*Cleveland News 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer 

*Denver Morning Post 

*Denver Rocky Mountain News 

*Des Moines Sunday Register 

*Detroit Free Press 

*Detroit News 

*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

*Fresno Bee 

*Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 

Marina 

* Hartford Courant 

* Houston Chronicle 

* Houston Post-Dispatch 

* Indianapolis Sunday Star 

*Kansas City Journal Post 

*Kansas City Star 


*Long Beach, Calif., Press Telegram 

*Los Angeles Sunday Times 

* Louisville Courier Journal 

* Louisville Sunday Herald Post 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Mexico City, El Excelsior 

* Mexico City, El Universal 

*Miami Daily News 

* Milwaukee Journal 


‘*Minneapolis Journal 


*Minneapolis Tribune 
*Montreal La Patrie 
Montreal La Presse 
* Montreal Standard 
* Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennesseean 
* Newark Sunday Call 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard 
*New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della Sera 
New York Corriere D’America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York Jewish Daily Forward 
*New York La Prensa 
*New York Morning Telegraph 
*New York II Progresso 
Italo Americano 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*New York Times 


*New York Sunday News 
*New York World 
*Omaha Sunday Bee-News 
*Peoria Journal Transcript 
*Peoria Star 
*Philadelphia L’Opinione 
*Philadelphia Inquirer 
*Philadelphia Public Ledger & 
North American 

*Providence Sunday Journal 
*Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch 
*Rochester Democrat Chronicle - 
*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

St. Louis Post Dispatch 
*St. Paul Daily News 
*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
*San Francisco Chronicle 
*Seattle Daily Times 
*South Bend News Times 
*Springfield, Mass., Union- 

Republican 

* Syracuse Herald 
* Syracuse Post Standard 
*Toledo Sunday Times 
*Toronto Star Weekly 
* Washington Post 
*Washingtoa Sunday Star 
* Waterbury Sunday Republican 
* Wichita Sunday Eagle 
* Youngstown, O., Vindicator 


Rotoplate is a perfect paper for rotogravure printing, 
and is supplied by Kimberly-Clark Company 
to above papers marked with a star 
Write for our new book, the ABC of Rotogrevure, showing many 


interesting specimens printed by this modern process. It will be sent to you without charge. 
Address Kimberly-Clark Company, Rotogravure Development Department, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Kimberly-Cia 
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Editor & Publisher 
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OGAN MUST FIT ITS PAPER TO IMPRESS 


‘GENERAL PUBLIC, PUBLISHERS AGREE 





w York Times’ “All the News That’s Fit to Print” Seems 
Ideal Motto to Majority of Executives— 
‘Se “World’s Greatest Newspaper” Next 





A RE newspaper slogans necessary?” 
a questionnaire recently mailed to 
number of newspaper executives by 
J. Slomanson, vice-president of C. J. 
phant Advertising Agency, Inc., asked, 
i replies of 18 out of 20 respondents 
ed, some conditionally, that they are. 
best modern newspaper slogan, five 
the answers volunteered, is that of the 
York Times, “All the News That’s 
to Print.” Three believed that the 
ago Tribune’s, “World's Greatest 
wspaper” most nearly satisfied the 
irements of the ideal slogan, but 
rs mention this slogan as being of 
unconvincingly superlative type. 
ecutives of the Christian Science 
itor and the Little Rock Arkansas 
ette could not see that a slogan was 
any particular importance, although 
latter paper liked the Times’ line. 
mong papers which voted for their 
n slogans were the Peoria (lIil.) 
al and Transcript which use, after 
large “First” the two lines, “in service 
readers,” “results to advertisers.” 

Several papers agreed that circum- 

nces alter cases as far as slogans are 
erned. “Today’s News Today” for 
use of evening papers was suggested 
one executive; the Chicago Daily 

s liked the slogan of the old Pitts- 
gh Chronicle Telegraph, “The News- 

r That Goes Home” for an evening 

r. J. C. Haire, advertising manager 
the Macon (Ga.) News, liked the 
gan of the Atlanta Journal, “Covers 
xie Like the Dew.” 

Il have never seen a slogan that told 
truth,” Charles F. Suesen of the 
ois State Register, of Springfield. 

i, after having quoted one of the more 
sive claims. “Just because the 

is copyrighted, does not make it 
true. This is covering a lot of terri- 
and reminds me of a small village 
ose proud weekly uses the slogan— 
kville First, Let the World Come 
terward.’” 

orrest Geneva, advertising manager 
the Des Moines Register, prefers the 

n, “A newspaper for all the people.” 
W. Allen, advertising director of the 
ichita Eagle, was impressed by the line 
ted by some, loved by many, 

ed by all,”’ but he also believed that 
motto of his own paper, “Kansas’ 
patest Newspaper,” had been effective. 

Three papers use the line “The South’s 

tatest Newspaper.” G. C. Biggers. 
rtising manager of the Birmingham 

ws and Age Herald, says that he does 

know whether they used it first or 
but that he is convinced that it has 
ed a real purpose for them. 

Don Bridge, advertising manager of 
Indianapolis News, voting for the 
orld’s Greatest Newspaper,” despite 
fact that “many people, as you know 
that it is a little flamboyant,” be- 
d that of the hundreds of newspaper 

ans “not more than a half dozen have 

ily gotten over.” 

r. Slomanson’s conclusions, after a 
dy of the subject, were as follows: 
A study of many newspaper slogans 

t today will reveal the fact, that 

latives are used in abundance 

tre is one newspaper in almost every 
— claims to be the respective 
“greatest” paper. This is a very 
Riative usage of the word since 
porary papers could make similar 
ms for the simple reason that each 
originates its own slogan. It is 
bestowed upon them by outside par- 


sarnest Elmo Calkins in his book 
iness The Civilizer,’ said that the 
hingless superlatives, the bests, un- 
eds, unsurpasseds, are stereotyped 
ssions which when used in print 
the readers cold. S. K. Wilson 
chief of the Erickson Company, re- 


mal 


cently made the following remark: 
“And will somebody put the definite 
kibosh on ‘peer’ in the sense of ‘the 
greatest’? Peer of them all! That 
means, of course, equal of them all, in 
other words, no better than the worst. 
Yet this pernicious misconception of a 
word—due, probably, to its analogy with 
‘peer (of the realm)’ —is encountered in 
advertising literature.” 

“Many years ago when competition 
was rife among New York newspapers 
and each tried to meee the other in the 
use of superlatives, George P. Rowell 
asked ‘If the Sun has the lagest cicu- 
lation in New York, and the Herald has 
a larger circulation than the Sun and the 
World combined, what is the circulation 
of the Wold?’ 

“It is not here implied that newspapers 
by the use of superlatives in slogans are 
not telling the truth, but the fact that one 
uses a superlative, and its contemporary 
likewise, a skepticism is created which 
causes the space buyers not to put faith 
in such slogans unless they study the 
comparative merits of each newspaper. 

“Such a slogan as ‘All The News 
That’s Fit To Print’ impresses the space 
buyer more than this state’s best paper 
and that state’s greatest paper. There- 
fore, if a slogan were to be used at all 
it should be a specific one and not one 
with an abstact meaning. 

“Some newspaper slogans savor of 
humor. ‘Read In Four Out Of Five 
Homes In Peoria’ (understood to be a 
pun on ‘Four Out of Five Have 
Pyorrhea’) is an example, yet it is so 
sententious in its implication of almost 
complete circulation coverage and so 
specific in its meaning that it leaves an 
indelible impression on the space buyers’ 
minds as to its import. 

“Another slogan bordering on the edge 
of humor is the one used by a Southern 
paper, namely, ‘National Advertisers 
Know Their Onions When Coming tc 
The ———— Market.’ This one, how- 
ever, is abstract and means very little to 
the space buyers. 

“*Tell It To Sweeney’ could be 
termed a semi-humorous slogan and a 
specific one inasmuch as it colloquially 
explains the respective paper’s character 
of circulation. 

“Newspaper slogans are becoming 
more prevalent now than ever and it will 
not be long before some promotional 
‘live wires’ will create such slogans that 
will eventually mould the opinions of the 
advertising profession into a broad recog- 
nition of their papers’ outstanding 
merits.” 


FIGHTS UTILITY GRAB 


Scranton Papers Unite Against In- 
crease in Rates by Water Company 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times to conduct a fight 
on the increased rates announced for the 
Scranton region by the new owners of 
the water company in that city. The 
Times has engaged Clarence Balentine, 
prominent Scranton attorney to represeit 
it before the public service commission 
of Pennsylvania when the attack on the 
increased rates will be made. The editor 
of the Times, E. J. Lynett, has also 
sponsored a resolution in the Scranton 
chamber of commerce calling for that 
body to fight the boosted rates. 

In its opposition to the higher water 
rates the Times has made a survey of 
thirty cities in the east. [n some of 
them, it has pointed out, the water rates 
will be 334 per cent cheaper than the 
new schedule planned by the Scranton 
company. The Scranton Sun has also 
come out editorially against the boosted 
tariffs. The water company announced 
its increase in page ads in the various 
newspapers. 
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et this ll-year linage 
record of Indianapolis 
newspapers guide you 
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TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE 


| leadership over all 
other Indianapolis newspapers, steadily 
—year after year—that’s the fact-picture 
of the advertising linage of The INDIAN. 
APOLIS NEWS revealed in the above 
chart, based on accurate records supplied 
by The Publishers’ Service Company, an 
independent space auditing bureau. 


Indianapolis is the focal point of one of 
the richest and most approachable mar- 
kets in America. This single metropolis 
of Indiana influences two-thirds of the 
state. 


And one newspaper— The INDIAN. 
APOLIS NEWS—gives to advertisers the 
greatest and most thorough coverage in 
Indianapolis, plus properly proportional 
coverage throughout The Indianapolis 
Radius. 


This 1l-year record of NEWS leadership 
—with its six issues a week against a field 
of thirteen issues—is a splendid tribute 
to the experience and wisdom of thou- 
sands of advertisers who know the one 
way to assure the most effective adver- 
tising results in this rich market. 


pay The INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
Aslls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St, 


LUTZ 


New York: Chicago: me } Bldg. 


NEWS 1927 LINAGE LEADERSHIP WAS THE GREATEST IN HISTORY 
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MANY PROBLEMS SURROUND “TIE-UP” SELLING 


Restrictions Enforced by National Advertisers and Dealer Dissatisfactions Chief Difficulties—Lar; 
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Unit Merchandise Easiest to Sell—Problems of Metropolitan Dailies Told 


Hew to get the local dealer to take ad- 

vantage of advertising cooperation 
is one of the big problems faced by na- 
tional advertisers and newspapers. Plans 
are carefully drawn, forceful copy is pre- 
pared, and then both plans and copy are 
rendered useless by failure of the dealer 
to utilize them. 

Often the idea of the manufacturer is 
to get his copy in the newspapers through 
dealers at local rates, but just as often 
he is attempting to fortify his national 
campaign with added copy from the 
dealers, generally placed on a 50-50 basis. 

Newspapers, in attempting to aid na- 
tional. advertisers, have encountered 
many problems, and this week these will 
be discussed by E. A. Hartford, national 
advertising manager of the Los Angeles 
Times and W. J. Byrnes, director of re- 
search for the Chicago Tribune. 

“The subject of tie-up copy involves 
so many problems that it seems prac- 
tically impossible to lay down any iron- 
clad rules and each individual case 
requires a special consideration according 
to the problems involved,” Mr. Hartford 
declared. 

“It is no doubt true that as a general 
rule the tying up of local retail dealers 
with a national campaign increases the 
possibilities of such a campaign and re- 
sults in benefit both to the advertiser and 
the retail merchant. However, this situa- 
tion is surrounded by so many ramifica- 
tions that the problem does not, as a 
general rule, work out in such an ideal 
fashion. From the standpoint of this 
question, advertisers may be classed some- 
what as follows: : 

“1. Advertisers who will not permit 
direct tie-up advertising. 

“2 Advertisers who will not permit 
direct tie-up advertising but who wish the 
newspaper to sell local dealers on the idea 
of mentioning the particular product in 
connection with their own advertising. 

“3. Advertisers who will permit direct 
tie-up advertisirig but not above or below 
the national campaign. 

“4 Advertisers who will permit tie-up 
advertising without qualifications. 

“S Advertisers who will permit tie-up 
advertising but who desire to favor cer- 
tain dealers to the exclusion of others. 

“From the standpoint of newspapers 
attempting to co-operate with the national 
advertiser, it is necessary to determine 
in which one of the above five classes 
the particular account will fall. After 
having found, for example, that the par- 
ticular case falls within Number Four, 
the newspaper sends out its salesmen, 
who are furnished with complete infor- 
mation concerning the schedule, proofs 
of the various advertisements, and in 
many cases, sample tie-up copy, which 
is provided by the advertiser pon re- 
quest. 

“Here are some of the arguments pre- 
sented by retail dealers to the solicitation 
of our salesmen: 

“1 Many dealers feel that the adver- 
tiser is not warranted in asking the 
dealer to spend his own money for direct 
tie-up advertising. They feel that a por- 
tion of the money expended by the ad- 
vertiser should be used in listing their 
local dealers in the large factory copy 
and that the advertiser can more readily 
expect the dealers’ cooperation by so 
doing. } 

“2 Dealers say that while they ap- 
preciate the desirability of tying-up with 
a national campaign, their margin of 
profit is so small that the expenditure 
is unwarranted. : 

“3 Many smaller dealers in outlying 
shopping centers advance the argument 
that they are benefited by only that por- 
tion of the newspaper circulation that is 
distributed in their immediate neighbor- 
hood, yet they are required to pay rates 
based upon the entire circulation. 

“4 Then we have the dealer who re- 
fuses to tie-up unless his advertisement 
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This is the second article in an Epitor & PUBLISHER series on the subject of 
“Dealer Tie-Up Advertising Copy” 











is given position preference over the ad- 
vertisements of his competitors. 

“These are but a few of the obstacles 
with which a large metropolitan news- 
paper is confronted in its attempt to de- 
velop a tie-up campaign to run in com- 
bination with the general campaign of a 
manufacturer. There are, of course, quite 
a number of instances where tie-up copy 
has been used to a great advantage so 
that the situation is not altogether a 
hopeless one. 

“However, in our opinion, the small 
country newspaper has a far greater 
opportunity for developing this type of 
advertising than has a large metropolitan 
newspaper. The rate in the former case 
is lower and the circulation, as a general 
thing, is concentrated in the small com- 
munity, so that the local dealer receives 
the maximum benefit from such adver- 
tising and can well afford to spend a few 
dollars in tying up with such a campaign. 

“In a city like Los Angeles, however, 
that covers an area of more than 400 
square miles, with well defined shopping 
centers located in different portions of 
the city, it is practically impossible to 
secure 100 per cent dealer cooperation. 
The large downtown department stores 
may often be interested in tying up with 
a national campaign for their customers 
are attracted from all parts of the city 
and suburban territory and they benefit 
directly, therefore, by the newspaper’s 
entire circulation. In addition, such 
stores advertise regularly in the news- 
papers and enjoy a favorable rate based 
upon the total amount of space used 
within one year.” 

Mr. Hartford cited a Goodyear Tire 
tie-up run in April as one of the most 
successful handled by the Times. The 
Goodyear copy ran 14 inches on five 
columns placed in the lower left hand 
corner of a page, while the remaining 


three right hand columns (full length) 
were devoted to 18 Goodyear dealers, 
eight in Los Angeles proper, the other 
ten in suburban centers. Each dealer’s 
space averaged one and one-eighth inches 
across the three columns, with large 
Goodyear signature cut topping the list. 

“In connection with this particular 
campaign the local factory branch worked 
with the entire dealer organization and 
succeeded in obtaining 100 per cent dealer 
cooperation,” Mr. Hartford commented. 
“This, however, is a somewhat unusual 
case and can only be done successfully 
where the manufacturer has built up a 
responsive dealer organization. It does 
serve as a very good example of what 
may be done by a manufacturer who de- 
sires to obtain cooperation of his retail 
organization.” 

Mr. Byrnes of the Chicago Tribune 
has found that the best dealer coopera- 
tion is obtained on large unit merchan- 
dise. : 

“It is quite difficult to interest the 
dealer to the point where he will run 
tie-up advertising on small units—the low 
priced items,” he declared. “The plan 
is feasible in many cases but manufac- 
turers of low priced commodities appar- 
ently do not plan for it as does the 
larger-unit advertiser and the retailer has 
to be shown that the volume of sale will 
recompense him. The recent Onyx cam- 
paign was rather the exception than the 
rule. 

“With the known success of campaigns 
on some large units many retailers would 
like to tie up with the advertising of 
products which they handle. There is a 
scattered effort along these lines but the 
manufacturer suffers because he offers 
no simple, concrete and unselfish plan 
which the dealer can use. And left to 
himself the dealer is frequently too busy 
to catch a closing date. 








HONORED FOR FLOOD CONTROL DRIVE 
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Staff of the New Orleans Item-Tribune on May 22 honored their publisher 
James M. Thomson for the work he has done in behalf of flood control when 
they presented him with a silver plaque, a reproduction of the front page of 


the Item extra announcing passage of the flood control bill by Congress. 


The 


plaque was presented by Congressman Frank R. Reid of Illinois, Chairman 


of the House Committee on Flood Control. 


In the picture are (left to right) ; 


Mr. Thomson, Mrs. Reid, Mrs. Thomson, and Congressman Reid. 


“There are quite a number of probler 
which are not easily solved. The di 
tribution of large units is rather limite 
and the manufacturer can keep in toud 
with his dealers, informing them of 
dates of advertising appearances in 
daily press. Again the individual adye 
tisements which are run to promote sale 
of large-unit merchandise are in ther 
selves large enough to awaken intere: 
on the part of the dealers. Retailers a 
far more willing to tie up with larg 
space national advertising than with sma 
space campaigns. The reason is 
human one. The dealer figures his spad 
should only be proportionate to the na 
tional copy. To ask him to run 100 line 
when the national advertisement is 10 
lines or even 500 lines is to his mind tq 
ask him to carry too much of the load 

“However, there is a point here 
has escaped many national advertiser: 
Keeping this idea of proportionate spac 
in mind, there is no reason why the na 
tional advertiser who does use only 10 
or 200 line copy should not make 
effort to get dealers to run 10 line ad 
to tie up. It has not been done simpl 
because the customary thing is to thin 
of tie-up advertising in terms of large 
space. And yet there is no reason w 
a very valuable amount of tie-up cop 
could not be obtained by any nati 
advertiser. Dealers nearly always wan 
to buy the minimum. Make it possib 
for them to do so. On many producti 
this plan could be successfully sold t4 
retailers. 

“Of course, to keep advised all deal 
selling a ‘convenience’ product would 
tail a lot of expense. The extra cost if 
notifying dealers in advance of each 
appearance of the national advertisin 
might, nevertheless, be paid for by th 
value of the additional advertising. Thi 
would even be practicable for manufac 
turers selling only to wholesalers an 
having no direct contact with the re 
tailers. 

“All too often manufacturers never t 
the dealer of advertising scheduled fo 
the local newspaper. Some, wher open 
ing up distribution, sell the dealer with 
a portfolio of advertisements but do no 
repeat the process. It is as necessary td 
keep the retailer sold on the advertising 
ten months after he takes on a fine a 
it is when trying to get him to stock i 
To get tie-up advertising, which c 
tor more than tacit acceptance from 
retailer, requires a concerted, continuo 
effort on the manufacturer’s part. Un 
fortunately too much is taken for grante 
at the home office—a terrible mistakt 
when one considers the constantly multi: 
plying competition of brands in the 
ordinary store. The fight for good store 
display alone is enough to make the m- 
tional advertiser take stock and do al 
he can to consolidate his distribution 
Advertised stuff will in time gravitat 
to back-of-the-counter and back-of-the 
Store position under the deluge of new 
products and newer brands. Anything 
to galvanize the retailer into action wil 
tend to keep a product out-in-front i 
the dealer’s mind and in his store. 

For years the Tribune has beet 
preaching the necessity of good mer 
chandising work and this year we 
stressing it more than ever. Because 0 
our success with the use of tie-up adver 
tising we always advise our adverti 
to make provisions for it. In the m 
jority of cases where we make up port 
folios _ of advertisements which 0 
advertisers use in contacting accounts 
try to include a series of prints fro 
mats which the dealers can use. This } 
true of nearly all campaigns on la 
unit merchandise which we carry. — 
many cases the franchise under whidl 
the dealer operates necessitates his 1 
of a certain stipulated amount of spa 
in his local paper to tie-up with ead 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Though It Is Often Called “Queen City of The Lakes” 


WO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY MILLION bushels of grain; five million tons of ore; four million 

tons of coal, and nine million tons of miscellaneous freight clear annually through the lake and canal 

docks of Buffalo, “Queen City of the Lakes”—a definite proof of Buffalo’s high standing as a shipping 
center. By rail, by water, by motor and by air, Buffalo receives the manufactured products of United 
States and Canada. Over the same routes go manufactured products totaling over a billion dollars annual- 
ly. Two hundred million dollars are paid to the workers in the industries—and it all comes back to the 
busy establishments on Main Street. Buffalo buys nearly one million dollars’ worth of merchandise at retail 
every business day in the year. 


With a circulation of 152,000 copies daily, THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS reaches over 86.6% 
of the homes in Buffalo. It dominates this field in every business classification. Merchants in Buffalo have 
long trusted their prosperity to its reader-confidence—and the national advertiser unhesitatingly schedules 
THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS because 


You Can Cover The Great Metropolitan Buffalo Market 
With Its Greatest Newspaper 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Advertising Representatives 


GRAYBAR BLDG. WATERMAN BLDG. TRIBUNE TOWER ATLANTIC BLDG. GLEN 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 
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ERWIN FUNK ELECTED 
N. E. A. PRESIDENT 
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movement to help kill the space grafters, 
who live almost entirely off newspaper 
publishers, by the following intensive co- 
operation : 

“First, upon all free publicity received 


Rev. John Danihy 


from space grafters place the N.E.A. 
red: sticker ; 

“Second, prepare a circular or folder 
setting forth in-brief paragraphs the pub- 
lisher’s viewpoint of the space-grafter’s 
unfairness to all odncerned; 

“Third, place all of above, with pub- 
lisher’s rate card in a large plain envelope 
without postage and return it to the 
advertiser or orgayization (not to space- 


— who upon receiving requests 


rom many points at once for stamps to 


cover postage due on letters, will awaken 


to the fact that publishers are no longer 
the fools space grafters represent them 
to be.” 

The resolution was referred to the ap- 
propriate committee. 

All people are most interested in 
themselves, Merle Crowell, editor of the 
American Magazine, told the meeting 
in the course of his address on “What 
Country Folks Like To Read.” 

A survey of readers of Mr. Crowell’s 
magazine on what three things they liked 
most about it swamped the office with 
replies from men, women and children 
of all circumstances of life, with a large 


numerical majority agreeing in thought 
and word on these three elements, he 
said: 


1.. Information. 

2. Inspiration. 

3. Entertainment 

These three fundamentals apply to 
every publication, in Mr. Crowell’s opin- 
ion, from the national magazine to the 
weekly in the smallest hamlet. 

Mr. Mitchell in his report emphasized 
the necessity for enlisting the local out 
let of the National Manufacturer in de- 
veloping campaigns for weekly newspa- 
pers. Solicitation of the manufacturer 
or his agency is futile, he declared, un- 
less the dealer is prepared to give full 
support to the local advertising cam- 
paign. He commended the Association 
of Press Field Managers as an essential 
link between publishers and the nation- 
al advertising field and urged its exten- 
sion to states which were prepared to 
finance such activity, without putting re- 
sponsibility for raising operating funds 
upon the shoulders of the field manager. 

He again urged upon the association 
the necessity for full identification of 
their National Advertisers cat 
not efficiently use nor conveniently p 


papers 








Publisher 


for space in newspapers which do not in- 
dicate upon every page the name of 
the paper, the place and the date of 
issue. He noted some improvement in 
this respect among weekly newspapers 
during the past year. He asked that 
publishers give close attention to the 
detail requested by agencies in handling 
national accounts, with special reference 
to the forwarding of checking copies 
when and as wanted by the agency. 

He commended the American Press 
Association as the only existing clear- 
ing house for national advertising in 
weekly newspapers and declared that 
that organization or a similar body was 
essential to the development of weeklies’ 
national advertising. He also counselled 
the appointment of a new official of the 
National Editorial Association, to serve 
as a contact point with the agencies and 
at the same time to advise newspaper 
members of the N.E.A. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy, like several of the 
previous speakers, gave high praise to 
the accomplishments of C. P. J. Mooney, 
with whom he had been associated in 
Chicago and to whom the speaker gave 
much credit for his own achievements. 

“There are 5,000 newspapers members 
of the N.E.A..” Mr. O'Shaughnessy 
said in discussing his principal topic. 
“There are 8,000 weeklies which are not 
members of this association or of their 
state associations and I say to you that 
their publishers are not good citizens. 
Business cannot function without organ- 
ization except in the face of destructive 
losses. Newspaper publishers cannot af- 
ford to be individualistic while the great 
business activities of the nation cannot 
function without their organized co-op- 
eration. It is up to the country press 
to make its great facilities available to 
this nation and its business which desires 
and must have opportunity for growth.” 

Calling the present educational struc- 
ture and practice the “Great American 
Swindle of Young Manhood,” Mr. 
Mickel described the opportunities for 


young people who are willing to work 


Mrs. Lee J. Rountree 
and get their hands dirty in an honest 
trade. Instructors in many educational 


institutions have departed far from the 
original conception of a university, he 
said, and they are now talking from 
platforms and in newspapers upon sub- 
jects of which their knowledge is super- 
ficial. Only ten per cent of the gradu- 
ates of colleges, he said, are able to face 
the future alone. The remaining 90 per 
cent, if they achieve success, win in spite 
of their “overeducation and undertrain- 
ing,” he said. The 90 per cent are be 
ing educated for non-producing, white 
collar branches of endeavor while the 
trades were crying for young people. 
Marcy B. Darnall, of the Florence 
(Ala.) Herald related how his paper 
had been built from a _ bad _ third 
to front rank position in its field 
within five eyars. He advised pub- 
lishers fighting for existence in a 
mmunity not to abide by all the 
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RINDLAUB, 90, HAS ATTENDED 
ALL N.E. A. MEETINGS 


ISS a session of the National 

Editorial Association? 7 
should say not!” replies Martin 
P. Rindlaub, 90, publisher of the 
Grant County Witness, Platte- 
ville, Wis., who arrived Sunday 
with his two daughters to attend 
the convention. 

Rindlaub has attended every 
convention since 1885. He is 
known as the “dean of the N. E. 
A.”, having been an active member 


for more than 40 years. A life- 
long Republican, he served as 
postmaster of Platteville during 


the administration of President 
Benjamin Harrison. He was in- 
troduced to the meeting Monday 
morning. 











rules laid down by successful publishers. 
As a succesful publisher he does not 
now approve free circulation contests, 
stunt advertising and other methods gen- 
erally criticized by associations but he 
declared that he found them extremely 
useful in upbuilding the Herald. He 
used sample copies extensively within 
a short time after purchasing the paper 
and improving its editorial service. When 
readers had been receiving the paper 
free for several months he consolidated 
the circulation gains by an automobile 
contest, placing his entire list on a paid- 
in-advance basis and gaining several 
hundred new subscribers. The subscrip- 
tion rate was increased during the con- 
test from $1 to $1.50 and the advertis- 
ing rate has been advanced by five cent 
steps from 15 to 35 cents an inch. The 
gross business of the paper in five years 
has been increased from $9,500 to $35,- 
000, with less than a 35 per cent increase 
in plant facilities. 


Wright A. Patterson, editor-in-chief of 
the Western Newspaper Union, delivered 
an anecdotal and reminiscent address on 
newspaper situations he had noted during 
his long experience. George Kilpatrick, 
editor of the Lawrenceville (Va.) 
Times-Gazette, related to the meeting 
how he had adopted and adapted the 
methods of circulation contest companies 
to his own needs. 


Rev. John Danihy, S.J., Dean of the 
Marquette University College of Journal- 
ism of Milwaukee, talked on “The Nasty 
Newspaper.” Rev. Mr. Danihy made the 
point that crime stories do not indicate a 
degenerate age. 

Every community, he said, had as good 
a newspaper as it is entitJed to, since every 
newspaper must depend on circulation for 
its continued existence. The number of 
“foul, nasty papers” in this country Rev. 
Mr. Danihy estimated as “probably very 
much less than one-half of one per cent.” 

Entertainment features kept the dele- 
gates busy after meeting hours. The 
Pullman Porter’s Band provided vocal 
and instrumental entertainment prior to 
the president’s annual reception on Mon- 
day evening. Tuesday was celebrated 
with an automobile ride to the State 
Fair Grounds and an old fashioned 
southern barbecue. Before embarking 
on the Tri-State Tour, the delegation 
attended a theatre party and cabaret en- 
tertainment provided by the Memphis 
Newspaper Men’s Club. 

Erwin Funk, editor of the Rogers 
(Ark.) Democrat, and new N. E. A. 
president, was born in Iowa in 1877 and 
began newspaper work when 17 as 
editor of the Manning (la.) Monitor. 
For two years he was the youngest mem- 
ber of the Upper Des Moines Editorial 
Association. He has been a resident of 
Arkansas since 1896, when his father 
founded the Rogers Democrat. Erwin 
Funk succeeded his father as owner and 
editor several years ago. 

The Democrat is widely known among 
publishers of weekly community news- 
papers and has won several prizes at 
N.E.A. and other conventions for edi- 
torial merit, community service, etc. 
During the war Mr. Funk was director 
of publicity at Camp Pike. 
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N. E. A. AWARDS PRIZES 
TO SIX PAPERS 


Chardon (O.) Republican-Record Ren. 
dered Greatest Community Service 
—Newton Graphic Clinches 
Ad Trophy 





MeEmpuis, Tenn., May 28.—Six cups 
or trophies were awarded today to mem- 
bers of the National Editorial Associa- 





Pav. W. BITTINGER H, C. Parsons 


H. Z. Mitcreci 





1. C. Brimececom 
tion for meritorious service 
during the past year 

The Chardon (O.) Republican- -Record, 
a weekly, of which H. C. Parsons is 
editor was awarded the Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER silver cup for the greatest cont 
munity service, with the Florence (Ala.) 
Heraid, Marcy B. Darnall editor and 
publisher, second, and the Farmville 
(Va.) Herald, J. Barrye Wall, editor 
and publisher, third. The Florence paper 
was runner-up for the second time. 

The Newton (Mass.) Graphic, pub- 
lished by J. C. Brimblecom, for the 
third time won first place in the adver- 
tising contest, gaining permanent posses- 
sion of the trophy offered by the Bon- 
net-Brown Corporation of Chicago. The 
Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) Deor County Ad- 
vocate was runner-up 

In the best weekly newspaper contest, 
the president’s cup offered by C. M. 
Meredith of Quakertown, Pa., was 
awarded to the Bemidji (Minn.) Senti- 
nel, published by H. Z. Mitchell. The 
contest rule that no paper can win the 
cup two years in succession deprived the 
Traer (la.) Star-Clipper of a chance at 
this year’s trophy, but the committee 
ruled that the Star-Clipper receive an 
award “hors concours,” indicating merit 
equal to a cup award. Certificates were 
issued to the Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Gazette 
and the Northfield (Minn.) News, sec- 
ond and third respectively. 

The Northfield (Minn.) News, pub- 
lished by Past-President Herman Roe, 
won the National Printer-Journalist tro 
phy for newspaper production, with the 
Brookings (S. D.) Register second and 
the Colorado Springs (Col.) Farm News 
third 


newspaper 


The Plymouth (Mass.) Old Col 
Memorial, of which Paul Bittenger is 
editor, won the Inland Printer cup for 
the best editorial page, with the Rhi 
beck (N. Y.) Gas ette, last vear’s victor 
winning an award “hors concours.” T! 
Berea (O.) News won second place a 


Press was third 
scored again 


the Greenwich (Conn.) 

The Northfield News 
the best front page contest, winning + 
Publishers’ Auxiliary trophy Sec 
place went to the Rogers (Ark.) Dew 
crat, published by Vice-President Frwin 
Funk, and third to Mr. Mitchell’s Be 
idji (Minn.) Sentinel 
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NEW YORK CITY 





Boiled Down: 

An 800 line adv.- 

Cost: $280.00 and 

Sold: $16,000 in radio sets 
Advertising Cost: 1.75% 


May 2nd, 
1928. 


Mr. Wm. I. Englehart, 

New York Evening Graphic, 
350 Hudson Street, 

New York, N.Y. 


My dear Mr. Englehart: - 


I have just completed checking the first traceable 
returns of our initial advertising in the Graphic 
and they are of such a phenomenal nature that I feel 
some written acknowledgment is due. 








Your paper was the only medium whichcarried our ad- 
vertising on Monday, April 30th, announcing a sale on 
Tuesday. We can trace the sale of 150 radio sets 
through this advertisement which appeared in the Graphic 
which made our advertising cost in this paper less than 
three percent. It was most encouraging to me to see the 
several hundred people who came in as a direct result 

of our advertising in the Graphic. It seems to me that 

















vice 
this indicates a confidence which should be most gratify- 
ord, ing to you. Certainly it is to us. 
3; 6s 
> 
U> I want to thank you and Mr. Newmark for the very splendid 
fa) cooperation you have rendered and to assure you that it will 
‘and be a pleasure to continue the relationships as established. 
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yere The Colonial Radio Company, Inc., very Graphic results from Graphic advertisements 
ette ; hould not be surprisin Less than four years 
es k led : { 7 shou ot be Pp g. ‘ 
oe PUNTERS SERRSETER ED Ce sharing eforeiiee old, New York's only convenient size evening 
ness of the Evening Graphic in assisting them to newspaper, it stands alone in its appeal to 300,- 
mub- put over a phenomenal sale of Kolster radio 000 families to whom it is more than merely just 
te sets, with sales averaging $110.00 per purchase. mother newspaper. These 300,000 families into 
ek whose homes The Graphic goes every night look 
oe upon The Graphic as their paper, catering to 
: . The Graphic takes this opportunity of openly their interests, their tastes and their welfare. 
thanking Colonial Radio for its gracious ac- Lest this be an idle statement, the reader is re- 
" knowledgment. Advertisers are extremely re- ferred back to the letter from Colonial Radio 
. . Company, Inc. 
luctant to commit themselves in writing on 
J points of this nature. and Colonial's letter could 
" only have been prompted by the sincerity and The responsiveness of 300,000 families, together 
ww neal { , Se eh f with low advertising rates, makes the Evening 
r r -_ eromnnting oayrees and ete na he value o Graphic one of the best advertising buys offered 
ay The Graphic as an advertising medium for the +o advertisers wishing to secure the best results 
‘ seller and buyer in the great Metropolis in the New York market. 
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UNUSUAL NEWSPAPER DRIVE BROUGHT 
IMMEDIATE RETURNS FOR RAILROAD 





Short Line Road in Arkansas—Oklahoma Did Best Business 
in 27 Years After First Copy Appeared—Campaign 
Stressed Workers’ Buying Power 





By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


ANUARY (no advertising) — “De- 

crease in business.” 

February (no advertising)—“Danger- 
ous decrease.” 

March (newspaper 
started on 18th),—‘“Best 
years of history.” 


advertisements 
March in 27 


his cards on the table,” Mr. Huey said. 

“His road operated from Fort Smith to 
Oklahoma City much in the same manner 
as the familiar cartoon railway which for 
years ran ‘out to New Monia and back.’ 
The shops and general headquarters of the 
road were located in Fort Smith, employ- 


This Railroad “Spends” $885,670.00 
Annually With Your Customers. 
Here’s the Service That Money Buys: 








fil 
An Actual Incident 








A Fort Smith Glass Plant was about to 


ol COSTS money to keep a glass plant running but it 


costs more to shut down, temporarily! 


A few years 


! ago a Fort Smith glass plant had reached the point where 


, a shut-down was but a matter of hours. 


The superin- 


tendent had seen the last scoopful of glass sand thrown 
if into the furnace. A car was due but shipment had been delayed. The 


a 


turn of the gas valve to silence the plant would have thrown more than 


200 men out of work, would have stopped the buying power of more than 200 Fort 


Smith families and would have done untold damage to the plant. 


The superintend- 


ent called our General Headquarters in Fort Smith on the telephone and explained. 
Wire tracing revealed the car in Crowder but delivered there late by a connecting 


lime—too late for freight delivery that day. 


General Headquarters ordeied that 


box car iced of glass sand coupled onto the passenger train due in Fort Smith in a 
few hours. The train came in, it did not look very dignified—it is true—but looks 


and dignity have no place in emergencies like that. 
once touching a valve or laying off a man. 


The plant continued without 
Do you think such personal service 


could have been obtained from any road whose General Headquarters were not in 


Fort Smith? We know you could not! 


$885,670.00 in annual payroll which is spent in Fort Smith. 
Routine freight service which is second to none. And 
Personal Headquarters Service for the emergencies which 
require service such as the incident above. Three reasons 
. why you should route all of your 


that mean something 
freight ‘Via F. S. and W.” 





Ship This 
Order Via 
“F.S. and W.” 











Fort Smith and Western Railway Co. 


L. L. Moore, Traffic Manager 


Phone 5057 


“BIG PAYROLL CHECKS FROM LITTLE ROUTING ORDERS GROW" 





Example of copy used in railroad advertising drive 


April (newspaper advertisements run- 
ning)—“Best April ever experienced 
(with exception of one bumper year).” 

* * * 


“This check is made possible by the 
$885,670 annual payroll of the Fort Smith 
& Western Railway Company.” This fact, 
elaborated upon in a campaign of news- 
paper advertising, has just been respon- 
sible for making March and April the 
two most successful months an Arkan- 
sas-Oklahoma short-line railroad has en- 
joyed. The two previous months had 
shown such devastating decreases that 
there had been talk of removing the road’s 
shop to a different city. 

How the local railroad’s crisis was met 
by newspaper enterprise was outlined for 
Epiror & PusBLisHER by Harry Huey, 
member of the display advertising staff of 
the Fort Smith (Ark.) Southwest Times 
Record. 

“On the eighth of last March the vice- 

resident of the Fort Smith and Western 

ailway Company called on Mr. J. S. 
Parks, publisher of the Southwest- 

Times Record 


ing 400 men at a payroll of $885,670 an- 
nually. However, the total inbound and 
outbound freight receipts for Fort Smith 
during 1927 were only $200,000, about 
one-fourth the payroll. On the other 
hand, Oklahoma City, the western ter- 
minus of the road, was returning $105,- 
000 in freight receipts for a payroll of 
only about $10,000. 

“Everything was out of balance. Off- 
hand it would seem policy to move the 
railway shops bodily elsewhere, but this 
could not be done without tremendous ex- 
pense. Would an advertising campaign 
aid? Was it the lesser of two evils? Mr. 
Parks assured the railroad official that in 
his opinion it would help. 

= ‘Advertising i in no sense is blue magic’ 
he explained. ‘When you go into the 
newspaper you merely stand at the little 
end of a big horn and speak. If your 
message is good, it comes out both good 
and loud. If it is bad, it comes out both 
bad and loud. In your case, the message 
is undeniably good if it is properly ex- 
pressed. I think you can leave that part 


in Fort Smith and laidto us. 


Fourth Estate 


for June 


“*My recommendation is that you begin 
a three-month trial campaign using a 
thirty inch space four times weekly, alter- 
nating in our evening and morning edi- 
tions so as to be in one paper every day. 
We'll prepare your copy and the test cam- 
paign will cost you $1,440. At the end of 
that time you can use your own judgment 
about continuing it.’ They signed. 

“The first recommendation of the 
Southwest Times Record’s service depart- 
ment was—not newspaper copy—but a 
new check! It proposed that the Fort 
Smith & Western supply all their 400 em- 
ployes with personal checks which, instead 
of showing a picture of the bank, showed 
a Fort Smith and Western locomotive and 
carried the message, “This check is made 
possible by the $885,670 annual payroll of 
the Fort Smith & Western Railway Com- 
pany.” The check was hand-lettered and 
developed in the newspaper’s engraving 
department. While the job printer was 
getting out these checks, a mat was made 
from the zinc plates and the newspaper 
copy built around a reproduction of the 
check, made payable to merchants in all 
lines of business and signed ‘Fort Smith 
and Western employes.’ 

“The average individual annual payroll 
of the road was ascertained and the ex- 
penditures of the 400 men for food, cloth- 
ing, shoes and other commodities were 
computed from United States Bureau of 
Labor charts on buying power. These 
figures then were inserted in the checks 
and published in the advertisements. 

“A week prior to the insertion of the 
advertisements in the newspaper the copy 
was set and a page flat-cast was made 
from which 100 fly-sheets were printed by 
a job shop. These sheets were posted by 
the railroad throughout their shops before 
the advertisement actually appeared in 
print. This gave the employes a chance 
to familiarize themselves with the copy 
and talk it in advance and call the atten- 
tion of their friends to the advertise- 
ments. They felt they were ‘on the in- 
side’ and were careful to take advantage 
of it. They were the advance censors of 
the advertising of their road. 

“After some eight pieces of copy had 
been run, featuring the facsimile of the 
checks and the ordinary list of com- 
modities used up, the copy focussed upon 
the 16 oldest employes on the road. Be- 
ginning with the ‘dean of the road,’ an 
engineer who had been in service 27 years, 
each of the 16 men was photographed in 
his cab, besides his train or in his work- 
shop and halftones made and featured in 
the advertising. Care was taken to begin 
with the workmen instead of the officials 
of the road and employes were ‘written 
up’ in exact order of their seniority. 

“These advertisements on the men be- 
gan with a human interest account of their 
early experiences while railroading through 
the Indian territory (now Oklahoma) in 
its wild and woolly days. It then pro- 
gressed with a statement of how much 
that man had spent with Fort Smith 
grocers, clothiers, shoe merchants and 
other concerns, based upon government 
averages. 

“The statement was finally clinched 
with mention that this employe was only 
one of 400 whose annual payroll of $885,- 
670 was spent in Fort Smith. An ‘F. S. 
and W.’ routing order was reproduced 
with the suggestion that merchants attach 
it to any orders mailed to out-of-town 
shippers. 

“While all this was appearing daily in 
the newspapers, the employes were pass- 
ing out personal checks, reminding the 
merchants their purchases were made pos- 
sible by the $885,670 annual payroll of 
the road. Moreover, these employes were 
busy talking. When the advance fly-sheets 
began to be posted in the shops they 
started to call the paper and ask for extra 
copies. Many took pains that their friends 
saw the advertisement. Only one employe 
refused to permit his photograph to be 
made. The vice-president persuaded him 
to do it later, and the week following its 
appearance in print he received a letter 
of congratulations from his state senator 
at Washington. All his friends read 
that!” 

The total of the road’s annual payroll 
was the “big idea” centered upon all the 
way through. “Big payroll checks from 
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little routing orders grow! the commun- 
oty was reminded. 

After human interest close-ups with the 
veteran employes came short true stories 
with a dramatic punch with such head- 
ings as: 

“A Fort Smith glass plant was about to 
be shut down! 

“A typhoid epidemic threatened Fort 
Smith ‘ 

" ‘Five hours to press-time and no paper 
in the newspaper plant!” 

More recently the copy has been terse 
display with illustrations and copy sug- 
gesting “action.” 

The whole series has been made inter- 
esting first and argumentative second. 
Shippers reported to the road’s solicitors 
they often purchased papers on the street 
to see what employe was featured. The 
interest of the local public was keen and 
continues to be. 

“The tri-combination of newspaper ad- 
vertisements, checks and word-of-mouth 
discussion was unbeatable,” Mr. Huey ex- 
plained. “It was simply the old ‘scratch 
my back and I’ll scratch yours’ theory 
modernized and made more dignified by 
the prestige of a daily newspaper and by a 
snappy looking job of check printing. It 


worked! The road now is likely to em- 
ploy more men rather than to lay off 
any.” 





SMITH TO WASHINGTON 





Editor of Calgary Herald Will Repre- 
sent Southam Newspapers 


C. O. Smith has been named Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Southam 
newspapers of Canada, and will leave 
Calgary shortly 
for his new post. 

Mr. Smith, 
who has been 
editor of the 
Calgary (Alta.) 
Herald, is one of 
the best known 
newspaper men 
on the Canadian 
prairies. His ac- 
tivities have not 
been confined to 
newspaper work 
for he is a past 
president of the 
Calgary Board Cc. 
of Trade, a di- 
rector of the Canadian Club and an ac- 
tive worker in other organizations. 

He was recently tendered a banquet 
by representatives of the business and 
professional interests of Calgary. 

The Southam newspapers are Ottawa 
Citizen, Hamilton Spectator, Winnipeg 
Tribune, Edmonton Journal, Calgary 
Herald and Vancouver Province. 


Oo. Smita 


LARGE GERMAN DELEGATION 


50 Advertising Men Plan to Attend 
Detroit I. A. A. Convention 


About 50 delegates from Germany are 
expected to attend the convention of the 
International Advertising Association in 
Detroit next month, according to Otto 
Wendt of Hamburg, chairman of the 
On-to-Detroit Committee of the Associa- 
tion of German Advertising men. 

Among the delegates will be Max 
Riesebrodt, first chairman of the As- 
sociation of German Advertising Men; 
Richard Prost, second chairman of the 
association; Fritz Boehner, director and 
owner of the Boehner Reklame-Film 
Gesellschaft, Dresden; and Julius Domiz- 
laff, advertising manager of the Reemtsa 
A. G. Cigarette manufacturers. 

The German delegates are anxious t0 
Visit some of the large American mant- 
facturing plants while in this country. 


SUN EMBLEM IN FLOWERS 


Following remarks made editorially by 
the New York Sun on several occasions, 
the city administration of New York has 
replaced an unused fountain in City Hall 
Park, across from the Sun office, with 4 
bed of flowers. The flowers are planted 
so as to form a sunburst design whi 
closely resembles the emblem carried i 
the masthead of the Sun. 
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Daily 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


NET SALE 








NEARING TWO MILLIONS 


The net daily sale of The Daily Mail—the largest in the world—is rapidly approaching 





two millions. 


A further great advance since the publication of our last net sale certificate 
brought the April figure up to 


1,907,1'79 


Month by month the increase goes on with amazing steadiness. New records, set 
with great regularity, are beaten one after another. 


The auditors’ certificate of net daily sale in April is as follows: 


May 4, 1928. 
We certify that the average Net Daily Sale iof The 
Daily Mail, after deducting all unsold and free copies 
whatsoever, for the month ended !April 30, 1928, was 


1,907,179 


(Signed) LEVER HONEYMAN & CO., 








has 


up 


Chartered Accountants. 


(Signed) LAYTON-BENNETT, CHIENE & TAIT, 


Chartered Accountants. 


This means that 130,558 more copies were sold every day than in April of last year. 


It is instructive to compare the figures for the first four months of 1928 with those 


of the first four months of last year: THIS YEAR LAST YEAR 


January ee 1,840,809 am 1,725,094 
February Rae 1,884,738 Mest 1,747,379 
March i-lete 1,894,394 or 1,750,280 


April aed 1,907,179 ae 1,776,621 


It should be remembered that these figures represent copies of this newspaper actually 


bought by the public. 


No other daily newspaper in the world commands a sale approaching that of 
Daily Mail. 


New York Office: 

Graybar Building, 

420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York City, N. Y., U.S. A. 


The 


London Office: 
Northcliffe House, 
London, E. C. 4, 
England. 
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WHY SHOULDNT IT 


The PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE saves the lifting of 225 lbs. of deadgigt 


making apparatus. 





In making a single dress of 16 plates the PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINEjre: 


thirty-six hundred pounds. 


Why needlessly lift a heavy motor car in the making of every dress of plate 





OKLAHOMA PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Muskogee, Okla. 
April 17, 1928 
When we moved into our new building last summer, we installed 
along with considerable other new machinery, a Pony Autoplate machine. 
This machine is working fine and is doing everything that we expected 
that it would. We do not know how we could get along without the 


Pony Autoplate now. 
JOEL H. BIXBY, Publisher 














LONG BEACH PRESS-TELEGRAM 


April 10, 1928 
A couple of months ago The Press-Telegram made installation of 
one of your Twin Pony Autoplate machines. I am glad to tell you it 
has fulfilled our every expectation and is in every way giving us splendid 
satisfaction. By reason of the purchase we are able to reduce our opera- 
ting cost in the Stereotyping Department sufficient to cover the interest 
on the investment, so we have every reason to feel we are quite a little 
ahead in making the installation. 
W. F. PRISK, Editor 

















THE CHICAGO DEFENDER 
April 12, 1928 


As regards the Pony Autoplate Machine that we recently pur- 
chased from you, allow us to say it has even surpassed our expectations 
in services rendered, and we feel free to recommend same to any organi- 
zation that is interested in the maximum of service at a minimum of cost. 


THE ROBT. S. ABBOTT PUB. CO. 
Eneil F. Simpson 














tives ever claimed for it. 
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The Pony Autoplate machigyhic 
Times plant about two years ago, ligive 
proven satisfactory in every way afi is 
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by the simple expedient of adding a second cast 









Machine. The second casting unit may be had at 4 Gr’ 


but $2800. 











_ We are getting excellent res 
that it has been a very profitable timer 
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WOOD NEWSPAPER MA 


501 FIFTH AVEN 
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VE TIME aad EFFORT? 


\deight in the making of every printing plate, as compared with hand worked plate- 


Epves the lifting and carrying by hand of deadweight equal to a motor car weighing 











e 
A TIMES SARANAC LAKE—ADIRONDACK DAILY ENTERPRISE 
April 19, 1928 April 12, 1928 
chigvhich you installed in the Tacoma During the year and a half in which the Pony Autoplate Machine 
50, given the very best service. It has has been in operation in our plant it has given a dependable and accurate 
iy agit is all you and your representa- performance at all times. There has never been any delay or mechanical 
trouble at any time due to the performance of this machine since it was 
M. H. VOORHEES, Manager installed. 
Without the economy effected by the Pony Autoplate in the ster- 





eotyping end of our plant, I doubt if rotary presswork would be econom- 
ically feasible in the plant of a newspaper as small as ours. 


JOHN S. RIDENOUR 

















THE BORDER CITIES STAR 


Windsor, Ontario 
April 20, 1928 

The two Pony Autoplates installed in our new plant last summer 
are giving excellent satisfaction. We appreciate the not infrequent calls 
of your service men to insure our getting the best possible product from 
your equipment at all times. This is,undoubtedly a very sound practice 
on your part and a feature of your organization which insures satisfaction 
to Pony Autoplate users. . It would be quite impossible for us to think of 
going back to the old hand casting box. 


AUTOPLATE Machine H. A. GRAYBILL, General Manager 


oplate Machine. It is identical in operation and 











nism. Thus it becomes a Twin Pony Autoplate 
d at 4 @ls notice, and costs with its operating mechanism 





DURHAM MORNING HERALD 





— April 14, 1928 

=AREFORUM The Pony Autoplate which we purchased from you has now been 

| in service for about five years. The longer we use it the better satisfied 
April 13, 1928 we are. It has proven a labor and time saver for us and we believe it 

t resif#om our Pony Autoplate, and ‘feel will prove a wise move on the part of any publisher to install the Auto- 

ble iment for us. | plate in his stereotype department. 

[ORMD. BLACK, General Manager E. T. ROLLINS, Publisher 
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POSTAL VICTORY 


FTER years of agitation and debate Congress 

has moved to correct the serious post-war neg- 

lect in the matter of second-class postal rates 
nd the President has confirmed with his signature 
1e compromise measure which passed after months of 
eadlock. 
The 1920 rates will be restored in the first, second, 
uird and fourth zones. and those of 1920 and 1921 
rill be established in the remaining zones. The pub- 
shing field had urged the complete restoration of the 
920 rates and the Senate would have consented, but 
1e House stubbornly refused. 
Newspaper men will heartily approve of the con- 
ession, and congratulations are due to the repre- 
entatives of the daily and weekly press who have 
villingly given of their time to urge this reform on 
1e members of Congress. Senator Moses deserves 
igh credit for his long and patient effort to correct 
n obvious abuse. The accomplishment is another 
roof of the value of organized co-operative action 
1 behalf of journalism as a whole. 
The new rates will effect a saving of approxi- 
aately $6,600,000 a year to American publishers. As 
egards general operating expense this seems trifling, 
ut the important object attained is that an original 
rinciple in democratic government is being conserved 
the post-office stands as the instrument of the people 
or the speedy and economical carriage of informa- 
ion on which to base opinion. 





When a newspaper increases its retail copy 
price, it assumes a new responsibility to produce 
the best possible newspaper. 





SPEAKING OF ETHICS 


N the current issue of The Menorah Journal, a 

monthly magazine edited by Henry Hurwitz, we 

recently noticed an article under the title “Mr. 
chs’ ‘Times.’” It was a reckless piece of writing, 
alculated to discount the life success of the proprietor 
£ New York Times and to picture that newspaper 
ss something less than honest with the reading public. 
Silas Bent was credited with the authorship. 

Some light is now thrown on the publication of this 
irticle by a letter which Mr. Bent sent to Mr. Hur- 
witz on May 19, a copy of which he has forwarded 
o Eprror & PusiisHer. In this Mr. Bent repudiates 
nuch of the article and makes charges against The 


, Menorah Journal which reduce those against the 


Times to relative triviality. Mr. Bent alleges that 
Mr. Hurwitz’s managing editor first tried to induce 


} 1im to write an “attack” on the Times, but Mr. Bent 


= 


refused. Then Mr. Hurwitz asked for Mr. Bent’s 
‘honest opinion” and Mr. Bent delivered his article. 
But when the magazine came out, Mr. Bent says, 
1¢ found to his amazement and disgust that “by 
yriting in phrases and whole sentences throughout 
he manuscript, a fair-minded appraisal had been 
converted into an ill-natured assault.” So, the maga- 
tine got its “attack” by its own weird contrivance. 


‘> Mr. Bent rails at this, saying it is “disreputable 


| sditing” and he accurately states that no member of 


Mr. Ochs’ staff could hold his position ten minutes if 
zuilty of such “dishonesty.” Mr. Bent, of course, 


+ lemands a correction and apology. 


Following Mr. Bent’s letter comes to Eprror & 
PUBLISHER a communication from Mr. Hurwitz, who 


‘says he is astounded by the Bent charges of copy 


; loctoring. 


He askes that judgment be suspended 
while he discusses the matter further with his asso- 
riates and Mr. Bent. 

Surely, in these interesting circumstances, The 


_} Menorah Journal article is one hot magazine assault 


}on modern journalism which we need not take seri- 
ously. 





The “Nation” replies to our criticism of its 
article allegmg news suppression at Haiti by 
candid admission of misstatements. It then con- 
tends that the press association correspondents 
are incompetent because attached to the Marines. 
Usually military men are poor correspondents, 
but first-class reporters do not abound in iso- 
lated countries. 








Through wisdom is a house builded; and 
by understanding it is established; 

And by knowledge shall the chambers be 
filled with all precious and pleasant riches. 
—Proverbs XXIV; 3, 4. 











MUDDLED CONGRATULATIONS 


HEN press agents start to write boasting let- 
W ters to each other, look out, anything may 

happen! The so-called power-trust revelations 
before the Federal Trade Commission committee have 
indicated to a nicety this blatant tendency, these two- 
fisted propagandists having issued a flow of braggart 
correspondence which, one would think, the responsi- 
ble heads of their industry might long ago have 
stanched in fear that all of the legislative objects 
sought would be hung until dead on purple type-writer 
ribbons. 

The irresponsibility of some of the testimony at 
Washington is fairly well exposed by an incident. 
C. R. Stull was found congratulating Major J. S. S. 
Richardson, the chief of public utility propaganda, for 
the alleged feat of having a certain editorial against 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot appear in Philadelphia Public 
Ledger on August 9, 1925. The record did not specify 
what the editorial was, and naturally it was assumed 
to be an editorial in the editorial columns. There has 
been no end of press-agent boasting of successes of 
this sort. 

But the Philadelphia Public Ledger did not publish 
an editorial in its editorial columns which was planted 
by Major Richardsun or anyone else. What the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger did was to reprint a sym- 
posium of editorials from various western newspapers, 
the legitimate object being to bring to the reader an 
assortment of views concerning the utilities question. 
The attack on Gifford Pinchot happened to be among 
these editorials. C. M. Morris, editor of the Public 
Ledger, was nonplussed by the testimony and investi- 
gated the facts. Major Richardson promptly ex- 
plained that he was wholly unworthy of Mr. Stull’s 
congratulations, and of course the testimony was but 
muddled bunk. 


¢ 





Kansas City and Houston have hung up their 
flags—it won't be long now. 





AN INTERESTING DEBATE 


N interesting sidelight on the discussion in New 
York regarding the Heywood Broun-New York 
World controversy is offered by the Macon 

(Ga.) Telegraph. When Broun was dismissed the 
editor of the Telegraph published an editorial brand- 
ing Broun’s act as disloyal and commending the edi- 
tors for firing him. Coleman Hill, who conducts in 
the Telegraph a column under the title “In My 
Opinion,” three days later replied to his editor, offer- 
ing a defense of Broun and saying that the World 
had struck a blow at liberal opinion. Two days later 
the editor of the Telegraph replied to his columnist. 
This gave rise to a good letter from a reader and Mr. 
Hill took the letter as a topic for another column 
discussion of the Broun affair. He argued the ques- 
tion out in public with his editor. The debate was 
high-minded and both writers were candid. H. C. 
Mencken favors fighting it out with bung-starters, but 
we fancy the Macon Telegraph idea, particularly since 
it produces good copy. 





Notice that the International Circulation 
Managers Association have 60 speakers and 100 
topics scheduled for their forthcoming conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh. They would, for these live 
arms of newspaperdom take their work seri- 
ously. 


EXPLOITING SCHOOLS 


HE editor of the Marinette (Wis.) Star-Eagle 

noticed among his correspondence recently a 

queer document handed in by a rural school 
teacher who is in the habit of submitting items. It 
was a form with blanks duly filled in by the teacher, 
reciting a story which would make about one-half 
column. It was all about “an interesting contest” 
among the pupils, conducted by the teacher, to demon- 
strate how one should clean his teeth, up and down, 
not across. The fact was then made clear that the 
contest was promoted by Dr. West, manufacturer of 
tooth brushes. Prizes were given to the youngsters 
for the best class demonstration of up and down 
brushing with Dr. West’s brush. The prizes were 
Dr. West brushes. 

The story, thus prepared by Dr. West’s press agent 
and filled in by the teacher, concluded with the state- 
ment that similar contests had been conducted among 
2,000,000 school children and that the results had been 
“satisfactory and valuable.” The editor of the Star- 
Eagle learned that the press agent who had thus ex- 
ploited the rural teacher and the children in her 
charge had, in his correspondence, requested her to 
fill out the “news” blank and forward it to the editor 
of the local newspaper. This she had innocently done. 

Anything, it would seem, is better than actually 
paying for legitimate advertising. When this spirit 
of graft, however, becomes so low as to prey on 
school children and unsophisticated rural school teach- 
ers a limit has been reached beyond which even press 
agents should not venture. 





Public utility propagandists now advise Ep- 
itor & PUBLISHER that it is guilty of “slander- 
ing” the fourth estate by reporting the testi- 
mony adduced at Washington. Clever, but not 
convincing, 





THE SECOND INNING 


UR readers will, of course, readily recall the 
O far-heralded triumphs of the “Dodge Victory 

Hour,” Edward L. Bernays’ brilliant radio ad- 
vertising achievement in January, wherein, he said, 
$70,000 was spent to entertain the listeners-in on a 
nationwide hookup. The business of the occasion was 
to announce a new production and sales program for 
Dodge automobiles. Mr. Bernays, who is a public 
relations advisor, in telling how he bought space on 
the air and got it free from some newspaper editors, 
even on first pages, set claim to 30,000,000 “circula- 
tion” for the Dodge Victory Hour. He received at 
the same time the congratulations of several promi- 
nent men in advertising. 

The second inning of the “Victory Hour” game of 
advertising has just been played in Wall Street. The 
mighty Dodge concern has been bought out by its 
rival, the Chrysler Corporation. We learn from pub- 
lic prints that at the beginning of the year, when 
Dodge banker control turned to the six-cylinder field 
with three cars priced from $875 to $1,770, sales were 
“disappointing.” This is unquestionably not the whole 
story, but at least it may be said that radio advertis- 
ing did not result in breaking any sales records in the 
automobile field. Last year Dodge sales dropped to 
$173,852,000 from $252,997,000 for 1926. Following 
the acquirement of the huge property by Dillon, Read 
& Co., with some dizzy stock juggling that netted a 
sudden and vast fortune for the purchasers, the ad- 
vertising program was radically changed. We were 
shocked to see the faithful old Dodge advertising 
style, so familiar and characteristic, scrapped for new 
fangles of unproven value. The Victory Hour broad- 
cast was the culminating big bally-hoo. 

Radio advertising does not substitute for newspaper 
advertising because of natural limitations. However 
diverting and novel it may seem, practical experience 
with it appears to be that it does not actually sell 
merchandise, as does newspaper space. 





When the public has taken on to its shoulders 
the stupendous burden of stock investment that 
Wall Street has unloaded in the current year, 
it is not surprising to learn that retail trade in 
localities is spotty. 
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OHN STEWART BRYAN, pub- 
lisher of the Richmond (Va.) News- 

Leader and former president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been chosen as a member of 
the Byrd Aviation Association for the 
syrd Antarctic Expedition by the com- 
mittee arranging the antarctic explora- 
tion. 

Thomas Lincoln Kerney, who is asso- 
ciated with his father, James Kerney, in 
the publication of the Trenton Times 
Newspapers, is sojourning in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., with his bride, formerly Miss 
Anne Walton Long, of Trenton. Upon 
their return, they will reside in a home 
presented the couple by Mr. Kerney’s 
parents. 

Edward H. Butler, president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and publisher of the Buffalo 
News, was in Richmond recently. to at- 
tend the horse races at Curles Neck 
Farm as the guest of John Stewart 
Bryan, publisher of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader. 

John H. Fahey, publisher of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post, was 
a guest of honor at the annual dinner of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Statés in Washington, D. C., recently. 
Mr. Fahey is a past president of the 
organization. 


Joseph M. Page, editor and publisher 
of the Jerseyville (Ill.) Jersey County 
Democrat for 50 years, attained his 83d 
birthday anniversary May 20. Mr. Page 
was secretary of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation 25 years and of the National Ed- 
itorial Association 15 years. 

David Lawrence, editor of The United 
States Daily, addressed the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club at their weekly lun- 
cheon May 22 on “The Long Look 


Ahead.” 
John H. Harrison, editor of the 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News, re- 


cently addressed the American Business 
club at a recent meeting in Danville on 
his visit to China three years ago. 

Carleton B. Clyma, who recently sold 
his Stuart (Fla.) Daily News, will sail 
June 15 to spend the summer in Europe. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of 
typography of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the San Francisco 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen at 
the conclusion of an address on “Methods 
of Fine Bookmaking” at the meeting of 
the Club held Thursday, May 10. 

J. Barrye Wall, owner-publisher of 
the Farmville (Va.) Herald, and of the 
Crewe (Va.) Nottoway Record, has been 
unanimously elected president of the 
Farmville Lions Club. 

Maj. Leonard H. Fredericks, editor of 
the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star, was 
Memorial speaker in Cherry Valley, Ill. 
Sunday at the town’s service. 

E. T. Clyde, former publisher of the 
Ashley (N. D.) Tribune, has been named 
manager of the U. S. Mint at Carson 


City, Nev. He is also manager of the 
Carson City News. 
Miss Margaret Fahey of Boston.’ 


Mass., daughter of John H. Fahey, pub- 
lisher of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Post, and Franklin D. Rudolph, New 
York manufacturer, were issued a mar- 


riage license at New York recently. 
They plan to be married in that city 
July 19. 


William S. Kellogg, associate publisher 
of the Pasadena (Cal.) Evening Post, 
has been elected president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Pasadena. 

Judson L. Howden is receiving con- 
gratulations on the 40th anniversary of 
Publication of the Northern Allezany (N. 

.) Observer. Mr. Howden founded the 
Newspaper in May, 1888, and has per- 
Sonally edited each issue, with very few 
exceptions, since that time. 

J. A. Stanley, publisher of the Lead 
(S. D.) Daily Call, has been visiting in 
Southern California. He was accom- 
Panied by his family. 
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N. F. Maddever, editor of the Niagara 
Falls Gasette, was reelected president of 
the Niagara Falls Board of Education at 
its annual meeting recently. 

Louis C. Schliep, publisher of the 
Tupper Lake (N. Y.) Herald and Adi- 
rondack Mountain Press, is spending a 
month in New York City. Mr. Schliep 
is an old New Yorker himself. 

W. M. McIntosh, publisher of the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Lighi, delivered the com- 
mencement address to graduating classes 
of Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Tex., 
May 29. 

Hal E. Hoss, long connected with the 
Oregon City (Ore.) Enterprise, who re- 
signed as private secretary to Governor 
Patterson to make a campaign for the 
republican nomination for secretary of 
state, won a decisive victory in the re- 
cent Oregon primaries. It is generally 
conceded that he will be elected. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


J. FRANCE, head of the com- 

munity advertising department of 
the New York Times addressed the First 
Annual Maine Economic Conference on 
“The Value of Community Advertising,” 
May 18, 

R. L. McAllister, member of the ad- 
vertising department of the La Salle 
(Ill.) Post-Tribune for the pzst two 
years, has been appointed advertising 
manager of that paper. 

L. R. Jalenak, in charge of national 
advertising for the New Orleans Item- 
Tribune, and Mrs. Jalenak are parents of 
a son. 

Cliff McDougall, for five years with 
the advertising department of the Los 
Angeles Times, has begun a season of 
publicity and educational work for the 
Al G. Barnes circus. 

Paul Tupper, advertising manager of 
the Pratt (Kan.) Tribune and Glenn 
Berdell, advertising manager for the 
Pratt Union, both received injuries when 
the automobile in which they were riding 
collided with another. They are recover- 
ing. 





‘IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


V GILMORE IDEN, for six years 
managing editor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce and for the past 
year with the United States Daily, Wash- 
ington, has been named chief of the 
bureau of public relations of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, New 
York, succeeding W. H. Page, resigned. 
Raymond A. Fitzpatrick, formerly on 
the staff of the Worcester Telegram 
and more recently assistant city editor of 
the Waterbury Republican, has resigned 
to return to Worcester as a reporter on 
the Telegram. 
Tom Scully, formerly with the Boston 
Herald-Traveler, is now automotive edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Item-Tribune. 
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LMER E. TAYLOR of the Traer 
(Ia.) Star-Clipper, who recently 
celebrated his 50th anniversary as pub- 
lisher, founded 
the paper as the 
Traer Star when 


he was 16 years 
of age. It was a 
five-column, four 


page publication 
from which it has 
grown to a stand 
ard-size 16-page 
weekly. At vari 
ous times during 
the 50 years ot! 
its existence more 
members of the 
Taylor family 
have become ac 
tive in its opera- 
tion. Associated with Mr. Taylor now 
are Mrs. Taylor and two sons Harry and 
Elmer, Jr. ; 

In an editorial on the 50th anniversary 
of the Star-Clipper, Mr. Taylor wrote 
about his start in the newspaper business: 
“No boy of 16 has any business in go- 
ing into business. From five to 10 years 
more are needed for education and de- 
velopment of mind and body and in form- 
ing judgment. But after an almost hope- 
less fight the battle was won.” 

As a sideline to his publishing busi- 
ness, Mr. Taylor at one time ventured 
into real estate. He sold many acres of 
Iowa and Canadian land, established 
town sites, organized banks and treated 
himself to the luxury of a private rail- 
way car. His employes shared his good 
fortune when he took his entire office 
force for a trip to the west coast, pay- 
ing all expenses. 

On the cover of the anniversary issue 
of the Star-Clipper is a photograph of 
the front of the newspaper’s plant show- 
ing the famous spiral stairway, about 
which Col. Lafe Young, late editor of 
the Des Moines Capital, once said, “I 
have travelled around the world, and I 
have never seen anything like the Star- 
Clipper’s winding stairs.” 





EcmMer E, TaYtor 


Howard Bonham, formerly city editor 
of the Shawnee (Okla.) Journal, is now 
managing editor of the Oklahoma Daily 
Star, at Sapulpa. 

Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, health editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, has received 
notice of his appointment to the rank of 
surgeon in the United States public health 
service, 

Theodore Hecker, formerly a reporter 
on the Waterbury Republican and later 
a reporter in Albany, is now assistant 
editor of Clues, a detective story maga- 
zine published in New York. 

Tom Skinner, former slot man on the 

(Continued on next page) 


SKETCHOGRAFS 


That’s the name of a new newspaper feature that is a wow 


wherever shown. 


JULIAN OLLENDORFF 


is the artist who does Sketchographs. 
(and other features) for the movies for five years. 


going into the newspapers. 


He’s been doing them 


Now he’s 


Here’s what the feature is, as well as we can tell it: 


A one-column up-and-down strip that can be doubled up 
into a two-column compact feature if you like it better that 


way. 
Not continuity. 


art. 
Ideas, ideas, ideas! 
Ask about it. 


The McNaught 


Vv. V. MeNrrr, 
President 





TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A new idea each day, but certain basic 
ideas running through ALL. Snappy drawing. 


Pretty girl 


Amusing ones. 


Syndicate, Inc. 


Cmartzes V. MCADAmM, 
Vice-President 








An Olympic Hero 











FEG 
MURRAY 


Champion Sports Writer 
and Cartoonist 
—Medal Winner in the 
1920 Olympics— 


is available as 

















YOUR 
CORRESPONDENT 


at the Olympic Games—Amster- 
dam, July 28—August 14. 


The Feg Murray Cable Dis- 
patches are the same as those 
which will appear in 


THE NEW YORK SUN 


This cable service is either 
in addition to, or distinct 
from, the regular Feg 
Murray cartoon = service 
and is open, in territory 
not already taken, to all 
newspapers, whether they 
are subscribers to the reg- 
ular Feg Murray service or 
not. 














The Medal that Feg Murray won in 
the 1920 Olympics at Antwerp. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


copy desk of the New Orleans Item, was 
a visitor in St. Louis for the past two 
weeks. 

Jay Libby, formerly of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Minneapolis Star edi- 
torial staffs, has entered the weekly field 
and is now managing editor of the Askov 
(Minn.) American. 

Werner ©. Guempel of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch copy desk is back from 
a two weeks’ vacation, during which he 
drove to Denver and back. 

William Raridan, former copy reader 
on the St. Louis Star, has resigned to 
spend the summer touring the east. 

W. Millody, formerly ° assistant slot 
man on the Chicago Herald Examiner, is 
now on the copy desk of the New Orleans 
Item-Tribune. 

Lingon Griswold is now slot man on 
the New Orleans Morning Tribune copy 
desk. Some years ago he was city editor 
of the Times-Picayune and later went to 
the Chicago Daily News 

Harry Skow of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch will spend two weeks in June 
in the Ozarks fishing: 

Robert T. Phillips, church reporter of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, has 
resigned and leaves shortly for Scotland 
where he will study medicine. 

Charles W. Harper this week joined 
the staff of the Utica (N. Y.) Daily 
Press as reporter. He was formerly 
Press reporter and for some time was 
Sunday editor of the Utica Observer- 
Dispatch. 

Earle Bueselle has joined the Salem 
(Ore.) Evening World staff. 

Richard B. Shelton, formerly with the 
Boston (Mass.) Herald, has been elected 
secretary of the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Pawnee Rock (Kan.) Herald will 
have a new home on June l. L. G 
Hixon, editor and publisher, has pur- 
chased a stone building and is remodeling 
it into a modern newspaper plant. 

Clarence E. Good of Rochester has 
joined the copy desk of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch. 

Chandos B. Castle has joined the Farm 
& Orchard section of the Los Angeles 
Times. 

John G. Neihardt, literary editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, will conduct 
a short course in the “Epic Cycle of the 
West” as a part of the program of the 
Institute of English Education of the 
Pennsylvania State College summer ses- 
sion this year 

M. E. Reynolds, who received his de- 
gree from Oklahoma Baptist University 
at Shawnee in May, has joined the Okla- 
home City News. 

Recent additions to the editorial staff 
of the Seattle (Wash.) Star are Leigh 
B.. Dobyns, former United Press corre- 
spondent in Seattle; Arthur Sullivan, 
formerly of the Portland (Ore.) Ore- 
gonian, and Bob Hayes, formerly of the 
Seattle Union Record and the University 
of Washington school of ‘ournalism. 

Eugene Turner, who left the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader some months ago to 
join the news staff of the Times-Dispatch, 
of the same city, has resigned, and will 
rejoin the News-Leader, as a member of 
the copy desk 

John D. Mayhew, who left the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, Baltimore, to join the 
reportorial staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, has resigned, and will 
return to Baltimore 

Lloyd Jacquet, radio editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, will attend 
the Chicago Radio Trade Show on June 
11 as a representative of his paper. Mr 
Jacquet will fly to Chicago with M. B. 
Sleeper, of New York, as pilot. 

Franklin K. Sprague, financial editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, to 
Miss Florence E. Williams, secretary to 
the managing editor of The New York 
Times, May 25. Mr. and Mrs. Sprague 
were co-workers for many years on the 
Times staff. 
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Charles Botz, 70, a retired Sedalia, 
Mo., newspaper editor, accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Royce of Jefferson City, Mo., will sail 
June 29 for a three months’ tour of 
Europe. They will visit Baden, Germany, 
their former home. 

Bob Wheeler, who writes the column 
“Top or THE Worn” for the Scranton 
(Pa.) Republican, has returned to his 
desk following injuries suffered in the 
fire which destroyed the Republican’s 
plant. He had one hand badly burned 
in the fire. 

Miss Annabelle Lickey, state editor of 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, is on 
a motor trip in Indiana, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, expecting to be absent from her 
desk about two weeks. 

Grayce Druitt Latus, travel editor of 
the Putsburgh Post Gazette, has returned 
from a motor trip to Miami, Fla. 

Benjamin A. Fryer, city editor of the 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle, who recently re- 
turned from a three months’ trip to the 
Holy Land and the Mediterranean region, 
accompanied by Mrs. Fryer, is writing a 
series of travel articles for the Eagle. 

Bruce Rae, staff member of the New 
York Times, and Mrs. Rae, who is Ish- 
bel Ross of the New York Herald 
Tribune, returned on May 26 aboard the 
S.S. Resolute from a six months’ trip 
around the world. Arriving on the same 
ship were Allan T. Holcomb, of the 
copy desk of the Herald Tribune, and 
Mrs. Holcomb, who also were members 
of the cruise. 

Engagement of Miss Natalie Stearns 
of Brooklyn, N .Y., to Wendell William 
Hanmer, reporter of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Daily Eagle, has been announced. 
They will be married in the fall. Miss 
Stearns is a writer of special articles. 

S. S. Byck, cartoonist for the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Daily Times, is ill at home. 
His sketch, which appears daily on the 
editorial page of the Times, has been 
discontinued temporarily. 

James W. Booth, formerly with John- 
son Features, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the Christian Science Monitor 
and the New York World News Service, 
and now in free lance work, accompanied 
by his wife and five-year-old daughter, 
will leave New York this week on an 
automobile tour of the country. They 
will go first to Kansas City where Mr. 

300th will cover the Republican con- 
vention 


WEDDING BELLS 

iY ISS KATHERINE ELEANOR 
- BROWN, of the classified advertis- 
inging department, Decatur (Ill.) Review 
to Clyde N. Reubart, Decatur, May 20. 

Nelson Roberts, connected with the 
automobile advertising department of the 
San Diego (Cal.) Union and Tribune, 
to Miss Velma McFarland, May 18. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
P WHEELER JOHNSON and Ver- 


non G. Carrier from general as- 
signment reporters, Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times, to desk staff, Lansing 


(Mich.) Capital News. 
William M. Dawson, Jr. from city 
editor, Madison (Wis.) Capital Times 


to special assignment reporter, Madison 
State Journal. George R. Stephenson, 
who was assistant sports editor, has 
become city editor of the Times. 

Walter Hunt, farm editor of the Water- 
loo (la.) Evening Courier, has resigned 
to accept a position as assistant to the 
director of the agricultural development 
department of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn. He will edit the Northwest, the 
magazine of the department, and assist 
in the preparation of department bulletins. 

William Jewett, formerly of the Detroit 
Journal, has joined the staff of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 





PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


HARLES STEPHENSON SMITH, 
chief of the foreien staff of the 
Associated Press, will address the 
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ROME SPORTS WRITERS REACH 
DIZZY HEIGHTS 


OW the elixir of Fascism 

has affected the sports writ- 

ers of Rome’s newspapers is 

graphically shown in the following 

palpitating excerpt called recently 
by the Kansas City Star: 

“In the name of Italy, in the 
name of august Rome, by com- 
mand of the Duce, strong in faith 
which wavers not, conjoined as it 
is with a faith in the destiny of 
the new Italy, our magnificent 
lads fought a stern battle, won a 
hard, a longed-for and a glorious 
victory. The great heart of Rome 
kept them erect, a heart that beat 
with agony but never with de- 
spair, even in the darkest mo- 
ments when a gloomy shadow of 
defeat hung over them.” 

The account does not concern 
an overwhelming military victory, 
merely a football game between 
Italy and Hungary which the for- 
mer won. < 











Kiwanis Club at Hazelton, Pa., June 5. 

Joseph Jones of the United Press 
foreign department left New York last 
week to visit U. P. bureaus, corres- 
pondents and managers in Peru. He 
sailed on the same boat with Alexander 
P. Moore, Ambassador to Peru, and pub- 
lisher of the New York Daily Mirron 
and Boston Advertiser. 

Smith Reavis, news editor of the Paris 
bureau of the Associated Press, accom- 
panied by his wife, feature editor of the 
same bureau, left France on the Presi- 
dent Harding on May 24. After a short 
vacation, Mr. Reavis will proceed to the 
New York office for a short period, and 
Mrs. Reavis will return to her post in 
Paris, where she will later be rejoined 
by Mr. Reavis. 

Richard V. Carter, formerly of the 
Associated Press bureau at Richmond, 
Va., has joined the reportorial staff of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 

H H. HUBBARD of Pond Creek, 
* Oka., has purchased from A. L. 

Kimball, the Beaver Herald-Democrat, 

oldest newspaper in the Panhandle of 

Oklahoma. 

Arthur G. Flynn, former Lynn, Mass., 
newspaper man, has purchased the Salem 
(Mass.) Sunday Tribune. Associated 
with him in the publication of that paper 
is John G. Donohue of Lowell. 

Garfield (Wash.) Enterprise has been 
sold by Herbert H. Hult to Milton H. 
Jones, formerly of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Bee-News and the Helena (Ark.) Daily 
World. 

E. L. Wheeler, owner of the Waits- 
burg (Wash.) Times, has taken over the 
good will and subscription list of the 
Prescott (Wash.) Spectator, suspended. 
Mrs. Eleanor O’Neil and Pat O'Neil were 
editor and manager, respectively, of the 
Times. O'Neil is to take over a job with 
the Dayton Chronicle-Dispatch. 

David H. Dickson, veteran Washington 
newspaper man, has purchased the Elma 
(Wash.) Chronicle from Frank Jacobs 
and has resigned as news editor of the 
Ellensburg (Wash.) Evening Record. 
He has also sold his stock in the Ellens- 
burg Record Press. 

His removal has made way for the 
promotion of Mrs. Dorothy Bledsoe as 
news editor, and Mrs. Margaret N. An- 
drews, social and club editor. 





SPECIAL EDITIONS 


Wicsita (KAN.) BEACON pub- 
lished a 60-page “hospitality 
edition,” May 15, in connection with 
“Hospitality Day,” celebrated May 16, 
carrying 7.283 inches of local advertising. 
Charles Claus, advertising manager of 
the Beacon, had charge of selling the 
space, 
Los Angeles Evening Herald, 14-page, 
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Piggly Wiggly celebration section, open- 
ing of the store, May 24. 
New Bedford (Mass.) Sunday Stand- 
ard, Annual Yachting Section, May 20. 
Lawrence (Mass.) Telegram, Phillips 
— 150th Anniversary Edition, May 


New Bedford (Mass.) Times, Yachting 
and Motor Boat Section, May 17. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


HARRY E. HERBERT of the Buffalo 

Evening News was elected president 
of Buffalo Typographical Union No. 9 
at its annual meeting recently. 

Typographical Union, No. 62, Utica, 
N. Y., has just reelected these officers : 
President, Owen F. Roberts; vice-presi- 
dent, John W. Gerstner; financial secre- 
tary, Edward T. Dillon; corresponding 
secretary, Ithel B. Daniel; treasurer 
Richard E. Jones, 

Students of the class in journalism 
conducted by the Central High School, 
Pueblo, Col., edited the Pueblo Star- 
Journal for Sunday, May 20. 





ASSOCIATIONS 

HICAGO ADVERTISING COUN- 

CIL held a pre-Memorial Day joint 
meeting with the Advertising Men’s Post 
of the American Legion, Monday, May 
28, at the Hotel Sherman. Hanford 
MacNider, past national commander of 
the American Legion, was the speaker. 

Memorial services of the CHICAGO 
TYPOGRAPHICAL Union for 60 members 
who died in the last year were held 
Sunday afternoon, May 20. 

Annual meeting of the AMERICAN 
Home MaGazine PusiisHers was held 
in Chicago, May 22 and G. D. 
Mitchell, president, M. F. Hayes, vice- 
president, and G. W. Weatherby, secre- 
tary-treasurer, were re-elected to serve 
another year. 

With three bands of music, entertainers 
from Boston and Lynn theaters, a style 
show, and 2,000 guests in attendance, the 
Press Crus of Lynn, Mass., staged its 
fifth annual frolic and ball at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Friday night, 
May 25. John A.- Flynn was general 
manager of the affair. 


CINCINNATI ADVERTISING CLUB, May 
29, held its annual meeting, banquet and 
installed the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Jesse Phillips ; vice-president, Ernst 
Becker ; treasurer, Clifford Fox. 

Leo Phelan won first prize in the recent 
tournament of the St. Louis ApvVERTISING 
Gotr Assoctation. Ben Goodwin was 
second, George Wagner, third, and James 
Burke, fourth. 

Ralph Hinman, editor of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Price Current, was elected presi- 
dent of the Wicurita ADVERTISING CLUB 
last week. 

Charles Haynes was elected president 
of the Tutsa (Okla.) Apvertisinc CLuB 
at the annual election last week. 

F. E, J. Ronsholdt was re-elected presi- 
dent of the ApverTisING CLUB OF 
Boutper, Col., at a recent meeting of the 
club. Milton Bergheim was elected vice- 
president and Mac Benson, secretary- 
treasurer. B. I, Barnes, John T. Mor- 
gan and R. J. Brown were named di- 
rectors. 





FLASHES 











Home? Oh, yes, that’s the place where 
the Old Man keeps his cheque book.— 
Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star. 


That bandit who took a Chicago 
youth’s cornet has in him the makings 
of a real reformer.—Florence (Ala.) 
Herald. 


Now and then one picks up a magazine 
on the stands these days that makes one 
curious to see the stuff the editor re- 
jected.—Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Leader. 


Another companionate marriage gone 
bust ; Heywood Broun and the New. York 
World. —Milwaukee Journal. 
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THE 


Kir hmond Times-Dispatch | 


Announces the appointment of 


JOHN B. WOQDWARD 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


as 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES | 


—- a 











and 


WOODWARD & KELLY 


London Guarantee & Accident Building 
Chicago 
Fine Arts Building Coca Cola Building 
Detroit Kansas City 


as 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Effective June First 


Virginia has taken a leading position in the tremendous advance in industrial 
activity, which is the new South’s most outstanding characteristic. The Rich- 

mond Times-Dispatch has in five years more than tripled its circulation, and 
now maintains a commanding position in this very worthwhile market. 





This appointment brings into close association eight outstanding market 
media in the national advertising field. 








JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
The Chicago Daily News The Chicago Daily News 


The Boston Globe 


‘levelz "aj Jeale 
The Baltimore Sun The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


aD ts Th The New York Herald-Tribune 


The Minneapolis Tribune The Philadelphia Inquirer 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


















































































































district.” 
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LOST BOTTLES FOUND 
BY ADVERTISING 


Borden Company’s Drive to Get Milk 
Containers Returned Paid for It- 
self Seven Times Over, 

Says Agent 








Newspaper advertising was used suc- 
cessfully in New York recently to help 
the milk dealers get customers to return 
empty milk bottles. 

“The campaign paid for itself seven 
times over in the first 48 hours” was the 
glowing praise of it made to the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association by one of 
the managers. 

The campaign was planned by Olm- 
stead, Perrin & Leffingwell and had the 
backing of the Borden milk interests. 
Twenty leading distributors in the New 
York district were organized as sponsors 
and bore the expense of the advertising 
campaign. : 

“It is an idea that can be repeated in 
practically every other market with profit 
to the milk industry and the newspapers, 
a representative of the agency said. “Re- 
sults were so good that the plan is being 
used in Newark, Jersey City, and other 
places near the New York metropolitan 


The idea originated in Chicago and 
was brought to New York from there 
by the Borden company. Figures for the 
country at large indicate that there are 
nine glass containers in use for every 
quart of milk delivered and in New York 
the ratio is said to be 12 empty bottles 
to every quart It is estimated that 
$2,000,000 worth of bottles disappear 
from use in the New York district each 
year. Each milk bottle is appraised at 
five cents. 5 

In addition to the newspaper advertis- 
ing in New York, the drive was carefully 
merchandised. The distributors acted in 
harmony ; printed matter was attached to 
delivered bottles and wagons were plac- 
arded. It is expected the drive will be 
repeated from time to time until the pub- 
lic is educatéd to the part the waste of 
milk bottles plays in raising the cost of 
living. 





Oil Advertising Coming 

Increased newspaper advertising from 
the oil companies of the Pacific Coast 
is forecast for this year by those who 
claim to have inside information. The 
Union Oil Company has recently ap- 
proved a large newspaper campaign. 
The General Petroleum Company will 
resume newspaper advertising and it is 
reported that Richfield may be absorbed 
into one of the larger groups. A new 
marketing organization to be known as 
the Pacific Petroleum Products Company 
is also being organized by the Doheny 
interests. Tire Shell Company, whose 
advertising was recently placed with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has not 
announced its plans as yet, but it is 
thought that the advertising appropria- 
tion will be increased 





Worthington Appointed 


Harry T. Worthington has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Ditto, 
Inc., manufacturers of a duplicating ma- 
chine. Mr. Worthington has been a 
member of the sales department and 
manager of the Baltimore office of the 
Ditto company for more than eight 
years 


To Advertise New England 


The third New England Recreational 
Conference, meeting in Burlington, Vt., 
last week, went on record in support of 
a comprehensive advertising program for 
New England as a unit. The advertising 
plan was suggested by Maj. P. F. 
O'Keefe of Boston. 


Heinz Appoints Manager 


H. J. Heinz Co., 1062 Progress St., 
Philadelphia, has appointed J. O. Carson 
advertising mranager. 


& Publisher 





NEWSPAPERS SELECTED ~ 


Knit Underwear Industry Adopts Pro- 
gram Using Press for Consumer Copy 


Newspapers will be used for the con- 
sumer advertising copy of the Knit 
Underwear Industry, according to plans 
drawn up by the Byron G. Moon Com- 
pany, and adopted at a meeting in New 
York this month. The newspaper pro- 
gram is to run from July of this year 
until July, 1930. 

More than one-third of the fund needed 
to finance the advertising was raised at 
the meeting, attended by representatives 
of the following organizations: P. 
H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; the William Carter Com- 
pany, Needham Heights, Mass., the Lac- 
kawanna Mills, Scranton, Pa.; Duofold 
Health Underwear Company, Mohawk, 
N. Y.; William Iselin & Co. New 
York; Little Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Little Falls, N. Y.; Ware Valley 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Ware, 
Mass.; Utica Knitting Company, New 
York; Robert Reis & Co., New York; 
Parsons & Baker Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; 
Cooper Underwear Company, Kenosha, 
Wis.; and Atlas Underwear Company, 
Piqua, O. 

The United States is to be organized, 
into six zones and group meetings are to 
be held in each of the zones during the 
next six weeks. It is planned to bring in 
all manufacturers of knit underwear in 
financing the advertising. 


INCREASE POSTUM STOCK 


Company Will Declare Share for Share 
Dividend if Directors Approve 


Authorized capital stock of Postum 
Company, Inc., will be increased from 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000 shares with stock 
split on a two-for-one basis, it was an- 
nounced this week. Of the present stock, 
1,734,906 shares are outstanding, includ- 
ing 4,909 issued to employes and 25,000 
reserved for that purpose. 

Dividends have been paid on the com- 
mon stock on the basis of five dollars a 
year. The company acquired Walter 
Baker & Co. Ltd. Richard Hellman, 
Inc., and the capital stock of Log Cabin 
Products Company in 1927 and it is 
generally believed that it intends to con- 
tinue this expansion. 





NEW RESORT ACCOUNT 


Sea-Island Company Using 40 News- 
papers in Initial Drive 


An advertising campaign was started 
June 1, by the Sea-Island Company of 
Brunswick, Ga., a summer resort, with 
the copy being placed by Grace & Holli- 
day, Detroit and New York advertising 
agency. 

An executive of the agency said that 
this is the first time this resort has done 
any national advertising. The initial 
campaign consists of a schedule of 40 
papers, with 44-inch copy appearing once 
a week over a period of several months. 

C. A. Packard, vice-president of the 
agency, is in charge of the account from 
the New York office. 


J. W. Behrens Resigns 


J. Warren Behrens has resigned as 
advertising manager and assistant sales 
manager of the Standard Textile Prod- 
ucts Company, a wall paper con- 
cern which places advertising nationally 
through H. E. Lesan Company, New 
York advertising agency. He had been 
associated with the company for 15 
years. He has not yet announced his 
future plans. 


Vote $100,000 Fund 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, at their annual meeting May 23 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
voted a fund of $100,000 for newspaper 
advertising. The report recommending 
the fund was unanimously approved by 
the companies in the organization. 
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MAYER NEW BUYER FOR 
STREET & FINNEY 


Succeeds F. G. Bonthron on Agency 
Handling Among Others, Account 
of United Drug Company, Using 
2,000 Dailies 








John F. Mayer, formerly space buyer 
for G. Howard Harmon, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, was this week ap- 
pointed space 
buyer for Street 
& Finney, also 
of New York, 
succeeding F. G. 
3onthron, 

In his new 
position Mr. 
Mayer will have 
charge of buying 
space for the 
United Drug 
Company, one of 





the accounts di- 
rected by Street 
& Finney. The 


newspaper list of 
the United Drug 
Company usually runs to 2,000 papers. 
Street*&*Finney also is agent for Mello- 
glo, Baystate Fishing Company, and 
White House Coffee, all newspaper ad- 
vertisers. Mello-glo’s schedule generally 
calls for space in 1,400 to 1,500 news- 
papers. 

Mr. Mayer is a veteran space buyer, 
having been in the advertising agency 
business in New York for 26 years. His 
first connection was with the Morse In- 
ternational Agency. He was associated 
with this agency for 17 years, and then 
transferred to the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, where he remained for five and 
a half years. He was with G. Howard 
Harmon, Inc., from 1925 until his pres- 
ent appointment by Street & Finney. 

In previous connections, Mr. Mayer 
bought space for J. C. Eno, Bovril, and 
Glovers’ Mange Cure. 

Succeeding Mr. Mayer as space buyer 
for G. Howard Harmon, Inc., is Wright 
Fisher, who for the past three years has 
been connected with Porter-Sargent of 
Boston. At one time Mr. Fisher was 
connected with the Los Angeles Express. 


Joun F, Maver 


QUINLAN ADDS TO STAFF 


Crowell Joins Organization as Execu- 
tive—Reed Now Member of Copy Staff 


Charles R. Crowell, formerly with 
Crowell & Crane, and previously with 
Henri Hurst & McDonald and Lord & 
Thomas, has joined’ the Quinlan Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 

John W. Reed, formerly with Prather- 
Allen, previously vice-president of the 
Charles H. Fuller Company, Chicago, 
has joined the copy staff. 


Joins Central Agency 


J. J. Isaacson has been appointed by 
the Central Advertising Service Inc., of 
New York, vice-president in charge of 
the theatrical division. 


Establishes Agency 


J. F. Dolin, formerly with Weston- 
Barnett, Inc., advertising agency, has 
established his own agency at 1012 
Pioneer National bank building, Water- 
loo, Ia. He will specialize in newspaper 
and direct mail advertising accounts. 


Brogan Given Account 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Company 
of Cleveland has announced that after 
July 1, G. W. Brogan, Inc., of Towson, 
Md., will handle its advertising accounts. 


Gets Slicker Account 

The Standard Oiled Clothing Com- 
pany of New York, makers of Standard 
Student Slickers, and the Excello 
Sportswear Company of New York, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with the Central Advertising Service 
Inc. of New York 
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Agent Heads Ad Club 


Ernest R. Ham, head of the advertising 
agency that bears his name, was elected 
president of the Portland (Ore.) Adver- 
tising club on May 24. 


p Baye Building 


The Peck Advertising Agency has pur- 
chased a five-story building at 503 
Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, where the 
Brooklyn branch of the company will 
be housed about July 1, occupying the 
entire five floors and basement. 








AD TIPS 


Advertising Industries, Inc., White Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Again placing orders with news. 
papers in various sections for the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, Buffalo. 

George Batten Corporation, McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago. Placing account for the Stanley 
Sales Corporation, food products, Decatur, I!) 

Julian J. Behr Company, Dixie Terminal 
Building, Cincinnati, 0. Is sending orders to a 
list of papers in scattered territory on Tom 
Keene Cigar. 

Blackman Company, 120 West 42d street, New 
York. Placing the footwear, wet weather cloth. 
ing, Naugahyde luggage and jar rubbers a 
counts for the United States Rubber Company, 
New York. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 431 North Mich 
igan avenue, Chicago. Is issuing due bills for 
rooms and meals on the Bismarck Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Has issued orders to newspapers on the 
Raymond Porch Shade Company and the Hough 
Shade Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Buchen Company, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago. Placing account for the Reading Iron 
Company, manufacturers wrought iron pipe, etc., 
Reading, Pa. 

Conner Advertising Company, Security Build. 
ing, Denver, Colo. Has issued orders to a list 
of newspapers on the Denver Tourist Bureau, 
Denver. 
Conover-Mooney Company, 750 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Company, Kent, Ohio. 
Paul Cornell Company, Inc., 28 West 44th 
street, New York. Placing account for Payson 
& Clark, Ltd., New York City. 
Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New York. 
Placing orders with some New York newspapers 
for R. U. Delapenha & Company, Hunyadi Janos 
water, New York. 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Hag secured account of the Midwest 
Radio Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., 386 4th avenue, 
New York. Has secured account of the Obser- 
vation Motor Cars, Ltd., of London and New 
York. Also placing account for the Badger Rain- 
coat Company, Port Washington, Wis. 

Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., 1600 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Now handling account for 
Rose Bros. Co., ‘‘India’’ umbrella, Lancaster, 
Pa 

M. P. Gould Company, Inc., 454 4th avenue, 
New York. Has secured account of the Rapidol 
Distributing Corporation, New York. 

Finley H. Greene Advertising Agency, Parson 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Placing account for 
the Kondon Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, Minne 
sota, manufacturers of Kondon's Catarrhal Jelly. 

Hoee. Huber, Inc., 415 Lexington avenue, 
New tork. Now placing account for Frank 6 
Suattuck Company, ‘“‘Schrafft’s Candy,"’ New 
York. 

Hubbell Advertising Agency, 1227 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Reported to be plac 
ing orders with some Ohio and Pennsylvanit 
papers for Weideman Company. ‘‘Saegertows 
ginger ale,’’ Cleveland, Ohio. Is now placing 
the Glidden Company account, Cleveland, Ohio 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Co., 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Is again placing the account 
of the Orange Crush Company, Chicago. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc. 
417 Michigan street, Milwaukee. Placing accou! 
for the Toy Division of the G. B. Lewis (om 
pany, Watertown, Wis. 

Homer McKee Company, 320 North Meridisy 
street, Indianapolis. Placing account for 
Coffield Washer Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

McQuinn & Beach, 30 North Michigan avent*, 
Chicago. Are sending orders on Wilson 
Company (butter), Chicago, to a list of sms 
eastern papers. 

Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., 244 Madi 
avenue, New York. Placing account for One 
Community, manufacturers ‘“‘Community"’ * 
‘‘Tudor’’ plate silverware. 

Fred A. Robbins, Inc., 360 North Michis# 
avenue, Chicago. Has prepared a list on 
gess Battery Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Roche Advertising Company, 310 South Mic 
gan avenue, Chicago. Has prepared a list 4 
newspapers on Cheri Oola Company, Columba 
Georgia. 

William A, Shau y & Co,, 12 East 4 
street, New York. Again placing orders ¥4 
newspapers for Runkel Bros., Runkomalt, ™4 


York. 

-Parry Company, Public Ledger Bulidi 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with some % 
England newspapers for the General Ice 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

United Advertising Agency, United Buildi 
New York. Has secured account of the } 
Blectric Corporation, New Jersey, manufact® 
of Yale flashlights and batteries. 

Van Allen Company, 307 North Michigan * 
nue, Chicago. Reported to have secured ac” 
of the Norge Corporation, refrigerator, Det 
Michigan. 

Young & Rubicam, 285 Madison avenue, ° 
York. Making contracts and placing sche 
with newspapers in various sections for ° 
Kolynos Company, tooth paste, New Bs 
Connecticut. 
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ONE MACHINE=6 FONT VARIETY 


Eleven different alphabets—420 individual characters 
—the typographical variety of six separate fonts—all 
at the operator’s finger-tips in Model 26 





LinoryPE efficiency in lowering costs and increasing out- 
put is even more apparent in the performance of Model 26. 
Here, in one machine, is the variety and equipment of six dif- 
ferent fonts. Here are display faces, bold faces,-caps, small 
caps, italic and lower case—offering a variety of effect—all 
under the control of one operator at one keyboard. No lost 
motion, no delay, unquestioned increase in production. 

Ad composition, newspaper heads, subheads and straight 
matter, fine display typography—practically every type of 
work can be performed on Model 26. And all of it may be done 
the Linotype “all-slug” way: with ease and dispatch in han- 
dling for make-up, with elimination of distribution, and with 
brand-new type for every job, making profits more certain. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


$20.26.8-F 
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FIRST WOMAN TO FLY 
PRECEDED WRIGHTS 


Box Kite Took New York Journal Re- 
porter Up Six Years Before Kitty 
Hawk Triumph—Flying “Bet- 
ter Than Chute-the-Chutes” 








Miss Grace M. Gould, New York 
Journal reporter of 31 years ago, is the 
feminine Lindbergh of journalism’s hall 
of fame, according to a recent New York 
Journal story written on Miss Gould de- 
scribing her first flight at Falmouth 
Foreside, on Casco Bay, near Portland, 
Me., early in July, 1897. 

The “airship” was a box kite con- 
structed by a Portland jeweler, Charles 
M. Lamson, and had been thoroughly 
tested from the roof of Portland’s tallest 
hotel. Its performance was hailed, in 


the slightly ecstatic journalism of the 
day, as “the most remarkable achieve- 
ment of the ages.” 

The kite was 32 fect long by 28 wide, 
with the wings seven feet apart. The 
scene of Miss Gould’s triumph was a 
hayfield. The cockpit of the kite was a 


trapeze, into which the reporter was tied. 
The kite was released and Miss Gould 
swung upward in a strong ocean breeze. 
She was bothered by her hair which 
blew into her eyes and then she worried 
about a lighting rod on a barn. 

The descent, according to the story 
was as “easy as a humming bird lighting 
on a flower.” “Better than a bicycle, a 
merry-go-round and a _ chute-the-chutes 
all combined,” said Miss Gould. 


PHILADELPHIANS ELECT 








Ad Women Vote to Present President's 
Name for World Office at 1.A.A. Meet 


Florence M. Dart was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Club of Adver- 
tising Women at the annual election May 
24, and by a unanimous vote it was de- 
cided to present her name at the 1928 
convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association for the office of vice- 
president of the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World. Miss 
Dart has accepted an invitation from 
Miss Hazel Ludwig, president of the 
Federation, to speak at the Federation 
Conference. 

Other officers elected by the Phila- 
delphia club were, Martin M. Minter, 
vice-president; Mrs. B. Ewing Kempiff, 
treasurer; Clara M. McCall, recording 
secretary; Clare V. Fey, corresponding 
secretary; Ruth E. Clair, Beth Town- 
send, Nan M. Collins and Cathryn H. 
Follman, members board of directors. 


HEADS DEPARTMENT 


Miss Gladys A. Taylor Promoted by 
United Fruit to Direct Advertising 


Miss Gladys A. Taylor, associated 
with the advertising department of 
United Fruit Company for about 10 


years, has been promoted to assistant ad- 
vertising manager in charge of advertis- 
ing for the passenger traffic department, 
and becomes the occupant of one of the 
most important positions held by a 
woman in the steamship world. 

Previous to her connection with 
United Fruit, Miss Taylor was con- 
nected with the George L. Dyer adver- 
tising agency. Miss Taylor will con- 
duct the passenger advertising of United 
Fruit from headquarters at 17 Battery 
Place, New York. 


Addresses Ad Club 


Miss Laurice Moreland of the George 
Batten Company, advertising agency, ad- 
dressed the Boston (Mass.) Advertising 
Club May 22. Miss Moreland has been 
associated with the agency for 15 years 
and is the author of two cook books and 
many booklets. 





Joins Oklahoma Paper 


Jane M. Fell, joined the staff of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Journal as reporter. 
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WOMAN WRITER STUDIES LAW 


Ann Ruth Silver Parallels Newspaper 
Work With Course in Law School 


Miss Ann Ruth Silver of the Brooklyn 
Times staff is only 20 years old but she 
has had four years’ experience in news- 
paper work, with 
two years’ work 
in Brooklyn and 
two years of so- 
ciety, women’s 
activities and 
general assign- 
ments on the 
Harrisburg ( Pa.) 
Patriot, Tele- 
graph and Eve- 
ning News. She 
has also worked 
on the Brooklyn 
Eagle and New 
York Daily 
News. 

Miss Silver will complete a law course 
at St. Lawrence University next spring, 
but plans to continue in newspaper work 
after her graduation. She studies law 
while riding the subway between her 
home in the Bronx and her office on 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, Miss Silver’s 
ambition is to become a political editor, 
specializing on public utility activities 
and problems. 





Ann RUTH SILVER 


Marie Brentano to Marry 


Marie Brentano, for a number of years 
on the staff of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance in New York, will 
be married June 2 to Henry Kenneth 
Rommel of the New York World at St. 
Gerard’s church, Hollis, L. I. After a 
honeymoon in the Berkshires, Miss Bren- 
tano will return to her duties at the 
N. A. N. A. office. 


Denver Women Elect 

The Denver Woman’s Press Club in 
annual session re-elected Mrs. Margaret 
Mendenhall president; Mrs. Ella Sulli- 
van Clark, first vice-president; Miss 
Mattie Durkee, second vice president; 
Mrs. Robert Steele, third vice-president ; 
Mrs. Camilla Tedrow, secretary; Miss 
Anne New, assistant secretary, and Mrs. 
Mary Graves, treasurer. 

. 


Writer Visiting Hollywood 
Olive O’Hara, movie reviewer of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald, has gone to 
Hollywood for five weeks to study pro- 
duction methods. 


SPONSORS CANOE TRIP 


The Chicago Tribune will sponsor a 
canoe trip for boys down Rock River 
from Rockford to the Mississippi, June 
25, which will be led by Bob Becker of 
the Tribune sports staff. Older boys who 
are expert campers and have passed the 
Boy Scouts canoe and swimming tests 
will be chosen for the trip by the Scout 
organization of Chicago. The Tribune 
will award prizes to the boys for accom- 


plishments in bird observation, canoe- 
craft, fire-making and camp-craft. An- 
other prize will be awarded to the 


youngster who writes the best story of 
a day’s trip during the cruise. 


FAST TIME ON EXTRA 


The Louisville (Ky.) Times had a 
Derby Extra on sale inside the enclosure 
at Churchill Downs two minutes after 
Reigh Count won the Kentucky Derby, 
May 19. The Derby was over at 5:13 P. 
M. and the Louisville Times was on sale 
at 5:15. As Jockey Lang brought Reigh 
Count up to the judges’ stand, Andrew C. 
Weck of the Times handed him a copy of 
the paper. 


ABILENE “PLANT ADDITION 


Work has begun on a $14,000 three- 
story addition to the plant of the Abilene 
(Tex.) Reporter and the Morning News. 
The first floor of the extension will 
house the mail room and auxiliary stereo 
room. The second floor will contain the 


. composing room, and the third floor will 


be used for an extension of the editorial 
department. 
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WANT AD STYLE FORM 
DEVISED BY DAILY 


San Francisco Examiner Helps Users 
of Classified Section with Sheets 
Giving Correct Copy 
Presentation 


By C. A. STERNBuRGER, 
Classified Manager, San Francisco Examiner. 


It is a well-known fact that many 
people who place want ads in the columns 
of a newspaper are not thoroughly 
familiar with the correct presentation of 
their advertisement. They are prone to 
leave out important information which 
would greatly aid in selling the object 
advertised. 

Courteous and efficient clerks behind 
the counter can assist in a large measure 
by making suggestions, and can even 
help in the actual preparation of the 
advertisement, especially in the case 
when the advertiser seems a little un- 
decided as to what he should say. This 
method, however, occupies considerable 
time, both the advertiser’s and the clerk’s. 

Another, and better, system of aiding 
want ad users has been put into practice 
on the San Francisco Examiner. “Want 
Ad Style Sheets” are beneficial to the 
advertiser who does not want to waste 
time attempting to figure out “what to 
say” in his ad. The six major classifi- 
cations—Automobiles for Sale;—Real 
Estate ;—To-Lets ;—Board and Room;— 
For Sale Miscellaneous ; and Business 
Opportunities have been included in this 
simple form for want ads. 

A want ad user has merely to ask for 
a Want Ad Style Sheet. Under the 
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classification he intends to place his ad, 
he will find a of questions inent 
to the ae he is advertising. For 
instance, if he wants to sell his car, the 
“Automobiles for Sale” sheet is used. 
Here is included space for the make of 
the car, number of passengers, model, 
condition of the machine and tires, equip- 
ment, price asked, whether on terms or 
not, etc. By simply filling in the infor- 
mation he wishes to tell, the advertiser 
then turns the sheet over to the want 


ad clerk, who counts the words. If the 
copy is correct, it is then sent directly 
to the composing room after being 


pasted on a regulation want ad blank. 
The Examiner has found that this 
system saves much time—and better 
still, encourages the advertiser to tell 
his story fully. Ordinarily, when pre- 
paring his advertisement, the advertiser 
will state the object in the fewest words 
possible, resorting to abbreviations. The 
Want Ad Style Sheet overlooks nothing. 
“Fully Told, Sooner Sold” thus becomes 
more than a slogan—for the general 
public has responded to these sheets very 
favorably, and have, for the most part, 
used larger space for their offering. 





PUBLISHER ATTACKED 


Frank W. Dewey, 1. and publisher 
of the Westerly (R. I.) Times, was as- 
saulted by an unidentified man at his 
home on the night of May 18. Police 
are investigating. The stranger called at 
the Dewey home about 7 and asked for 
Mr. Dewey. When the latter came to 
the door he was handed an envelope. 
As Mr. Dewey opened the envelope, he 
was knocked unconscious with blows in 
the mouth and jaw. His assailant fled 
in an automobile. 
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a.m. edition of The Times is 
now nightly dispatched to San Francisco by 
fast airplanes, selling on the streets at 6 a.m., 


Two mountain ranges crossed. Distance covered 
approximately the same as Boston to Washing- 


Southern Californians visiting in San Francisco 
read at breakfast the same edition of the Los 
\ngeles Times that comes to their tables in 
For the first time in the 
world’s history two great cities, separated by 
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from a newspaper standpoint as New Yor 
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4 Cline Electric Company. 
Cline Motors and 21 S.tesnagten 8, 
Control E ipment pe Attention; Mr, A, 1 
We have had your electrical comtrol in operation on one 

for CVE ie of our octuple presves for several years, and the superintendent of 
Newspaper Publishers ee 
Book Binders that we are installing the fine control on our new Gose sulti-wit 
Job Printers press that is now being put in as added equipment in our pressroom. 
Lithographers att Ae. Be 
Magazine Publishers deal otgnt General Benager- 
Electrotypers 


Stereotype Machines 
Composing Machines 


Paper Box and Carton m! 
Manufacturers 














When the Houston Chronicle and other celebrated newspapers voice their 
satisfaction with Cline Equipment by means of re-orders—as well as by 
letter—it is eloquent proof that service is being given that is near perfect. 
For publishers do not buy on sentiment, but on the basis of performance, and 
their second orders are proof of Cline value. Time not only gives them a 
check on the economies of Cline equipment, but a chance to realize how each 
part is built more rugged and substantially than the standards. 


Cline experience has been gained by more than a quarter century’s contact with large and small 
plants. The result is a thorough knowledge of the needs of the printing trades—and ability 
to make installations that carry on through years of growth and emergencies. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BLDG., 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ 
WESTERN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 47 WEST 34th ST. 
CALIFORNIA NEW YORK CITY 
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LIBRARIANS NAME 
SYMONDS CHAIRMAN 


Newspaper Group up Holds Sixth Annual 
Conference in Washington— 
Entertained at Luncheon 
by Star 


Maurice iene’ librarian of the New 
York Daily News, was elected chairman 
of the Newspaper Group of the Special 
Libraries Asso- 
ciation at the 
sixth annual con- 
ference at the 
Hotel Washing- 
ton, Washington, 
D. . May 21-23. 
Col. C. Fred 
Cook, librarian of 
the Washington 
Star, was named 
vice - chairman, 
aand Ford M. Pet- 
tit of the Detroit 
News becamie sec- 
wetary - treasurer. 
Miss Agnes Peter- 
-sen of the Milwaukee Journal and Joseph 
iKwapil of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
were elected members of the executive 
«committee. Willard E. Keyes of the 
sBoston Herald-Traveler was chairman of 
tthe nominaling committee. 

The conference was opened Monday 
zafternoon by Miss Petersen, retiring 
dhairman, with a tribute to four members 
wf the group who died during the past 
tyear. They are: Charles B. Maugham 
iof the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, William 
JF. Berry of the Christian Science Moni- 
for, Walter E. Murphy of the Boston 
Post, and Wilbur F. Coyle of the Balti- 
snore Sun. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Marie A. E. Walker of the New 
York Times showed the membership to 
tbe 83, of whom three were institutional 
:ygmembers, 57 active members and 26 asso- 
uciate members. William Alcott of the 
TBoston Globe, chairman of the member- 
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-ship committee, reported that three institu- 


tional, 9 active and 16 associate members 
vhad been added to the roster. 

The reports of Paul P. Foster of the 
Philadelphia Enquirer, chairman of the 
committee on ethics, and Harry Pence 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, chairman of 
the committee on methods were heard, 
the answers to a series of questions sub- 
mitted to Thorvald Solberg, register of 
copyrights were read, and the first session 
concluded with a visit to the map division 
of the Library of Congress 

On Tuesday a visit was made to the 
Library of the Washington Star, and a 
luncheon was given the librarians by the 
Star at the Hotel Raleigh. Col. Cook 
of the Star presided and introduced 
George F. Bowerman, librarian of the 
District of Columbia Library. The meet- 
jing Tuesday afternoon was addressed by 
Dr. Allen Johnson, director of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography; Dr. Ed- 
win E. Slosson, director, and Mark Wat- 
gon, managing editor of Science Service; 
and David Lawrence, editor of the 
United States Daily. 


SAMUEL F. BLYTHE 


Funeral services for Samuel Finley 
Blythe, 86, were held on May 23 at 
Hood River, Ore. Mr. Blythe had been in 
newspaper work continuously from the 
time of the civil war until his retirement 
because of advancing age. He estab- 
lished the old Portland Bulletin and was 
connected with the Portland Bee and 
Daily News. In 1894 he bought the 
tigod River Glacier which he printed 
for ten years. A surviving son is E. N. 
Blythe, editor of the Clark County Sun 
at Vancouver, Wash e 


APPOINTS SPECIALS 


John B. Woodward, New York, was 
appointed special eastern advertising rep- 
resentative of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, June 1. The Times- 
Dispatch also named Woodward & Kel- 
tv, Chieago, as advertising representatives 
im the west. 
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NEW ROCHESTER MANAGER 


Philip Christol Heads National Adver- 
tising Department of Hearst Dailies 


Erwin Huber, advertising director of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Journal-American 
has announced the appointment of Philip 
\. Christol as na 
tional advertising 
manager of these 
newspapers. 

Mr. Christol has 
been connected 
with these Hearst 
Rochester papers 
for the last two 
years, having gone 
to that city from 
tree Cincinnati 
Post where he 
was department 
store contact man. 
Previously he was 
connected with the advertising department 
of the Winnipeg Evening Tribune as for- 
eign advertising manager. 


SWOPE JOINS WAR ON 
“PACK REPORTING” 


Reiterates Demand That World Report- 
ers Work Alone Covering Big As- 
signments—Times Started 
Move 

F. T. Birchall’s statement to New York 
Times men declaring war on the system 
of pack reporting, is echoing through 
other offices in New York. The acting 
managing editor of the Times notified 
his reporters that they were not being 
paid to swap news with reporters for 
rival papers and made them personally 
responsible for the accuracy of state- 
ments in stories they were covering. 

Now on the bulletin board of the New 
York World the following notice, signed 
by Herbert Bayard Swope, executive 
editor, has been posted : 

“To reiterate what has been said count- 
less times, the World will be a better 
paper if its reporters work alone, give 
an independent account of the facts they 
gather and depend upon the office for 
such assistance as they may require.” 

The Associated Press has also notified 
reporters in New York that A. P. men 
should work alone covering stories in 
which enterprise and individuality counted, 
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VICTOR LAWSON TOWER 
IS COMPLETED 


(Continued from page 3) 








publishing of news and the creation of 
good will and peace through the expres- 
sion of the convictions of national 
rulers— 

“We dedicate the Victor Fremont Law- 
son Tower. 

“In honor of a reverent and modest 
Christian gentleman who followed his 
conscience as his King in tolerant respect 
for the convictions of others and bore 
criticism in a spirit of patience— 

“We dedicate the Victor Fremont Law- 
son Tower. 

“For a sign by day and a beacon by 
night to stand as a symbol of learning and 
leadership by those who shall minister in 
the name of religion to all human needs 
around the world 

“We dedicate the Victor Fremont Law- 
son Tower. 

“As a lifted emblem of loyalty to truth 
as it is revealed in every department of 
research, in confidence that the light shall 
grow at length into the perfect day— 

“We dedicate the Victor Fremont Law- 
son Tower. 

“For the lifting up of the eyes of men 
to a crowning Cross and the assurance of 
all troubled hearts that the rock-founda- 
tions of truth abide beneath all human 
change— 

“We dedicate the Victor Fremont Law- 
son Tower, in renewal of the simple faith 
that guided his way through life and in 
perpetuation of the ideals which sustained 
him in every experience of his long and 
noble career.” 
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MRS. STILLMAN BECOMES 
NEWSPAPER WOMAN 


Will Write for New York Spectator, 
Edited by Herbert Mayer, For- 
merly of Daiy Mirror 
Staff 


Mrs. Anne U. Stillman has decided to 
become a newspaper woman and_ will 
start contributing articles regularly to 
the New York Spectator, a new iilus- 
trated kde, which will start publica- 
tion shortly. 

Announcement to this effect was made 
this week by Herbert Mayer, who re- 
signed recently from the Hearst news- 
papers for the purpose of organizing the 
new publication, of which he will be 
editor. In making the announcement, 
Mr. Mayer said that arrangements for 
Mrs. Stillman’s services for the paper 
had been made by H. Phelps Clawson, 
who will be president of the publishing 
company and in charge of the business 
management of the New York Spectator. 

In addition to writing articles, Mrs. 
Stillman will be chairman of the board 
of directors. Her first article will be on 
fashions, and on her recent European 
trip, Mrs. Stillman arranged with Paris 
fashion experts to keep her in touch with 
the latest style news. 

Mr. Mayer informed Epitror & Pus- 
LISHER that he was organizing the New 
York Spectator Syndicate and would 
offer newspapers outside of New York 
the publication rights to’ Mrs. Stillman’s 
articles and also other material pub- 
lished by the Spectator, which he de- 
scribed as “an illustrated paper of human 
interest, devoid of crime, sex a 
scandal.” He said he was in the market 
for contributions. 

Mr. Clawson, the president, is the’ son 
of John Clawson, millionaire banker and 
retired merchant. 

Mr. Mayer is a New York newspaper 
man with experience on the New York 
Daily News, New York American and 
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New York Daily Mirror. He came x 
this city from New Orleans where 
was at one time managing editor of t 
old New Orleans American. He covere 
the Stiliman divorce story for the Ne 
York Daily News, and then first 
Mrs. Stillman. 

Since he is a former newspaper m 
Mr. Mayer said that he intended to by 
all the copy for his weekly from news 
paper people. He is especially interested 
he said, in special articles dealing wit 
the vivid phases of New York lif 
features based on the news and fiction, 











WALL STREET MEN ORGANIZE 


Managing Editor of Wall Street New 
Is Temporary President 

The Wall Street Newspaper Men 
Association was organized at a dinng 
held at the Hotel Biltmore on Tuesdg 
evening, May 29, in honor of John Fu 
ton Lowther, formerly assistant financig 
editor of the New York Herald Tribun 
who resigned last week to become affil 
ated with Jackson Brothers, Boses! 
Company, members of the Stock Ey 
change. 

The following were elected tempora 
officers, and empowered to meet on Ju 
first to perfect plans for a permane 
association : 

William W. Craig, managing edit 
Wall Street News, president; Wilbur 
Wamsley, financial news editor, Na 
York T imes pe vice-president; Tracy 
Sutliff, assist publicity director, Nef 
York Stock ba ings, secretary; E( 
ward Stein, Well Street Journal, treat 
urer, and Janjes P. Maher, chairman 
the executive | | committee. 


ars 


BECOMES SEMI-WEEKLY 


The Picton ( Ont.) Gazette, one of t 
oldest weekly Mewspapers in Canada, 
changed to twice-weekly publication. T! 
paper has been-€ontinuously published f 
98 years. fy 
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“On Time’’— 
And Legible, Too 


Publishers invest thousands of dollars in machinery 
and equipment to produce their papers on time—for 
nothing is so perishable as news. 


To be on the street on time is of the essence of 
newspaper production, but unless a newspaper is well 
printed and easily readable, the utmost value of time- 


Where they use Certified Dry Mats in their stereo- 
type foundries publishers know from experience that 
they can keep their forms open to the last second; 
they know that they can depend upon Certifieds to 
come thru day in and day out with deep, sharp, 
even impressions, which mean good, clean printing 


of the composing room, stereotype foundry and press- 
room have been co-ordinated, and that these depart- 
ments are co-operating to produce well printed papers 


By using Certified Dry Mats to convert their flat 
forms as set up in their composing rooms into curved 
plates as required in the pressrooms, over 400 of 
your fellow publishers have protected and fortified 
their investments of thousands and thousands of 
dollars by printing timely, accurate and complete 
newspapers which are easily read and make happy 


Your comparison is invited, too. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 

Made in U. S&S. A. 
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“a When buying a composing machine of the “mixer” 


naneq type, find out how changes are made from one maga- 
editoy | r zine to another. How long does it take? How much 
Na mechanism is involved . . . how much effort on the part 
\d of the operator? 
Ef On the INTERTYPE Mixer, changes from one main 
man Ps magazine to another, or from one side magazine to an- 
other, are made instantly. The operator merely touches 
a convenient lever. The magazines do not move; instead, 
the keyboard rods are shifted a fraction of an inch. The 
picture shows the remarkable simplicity of this exclu- 








. sive Intertype feature. 
5 The Intertype Mixer carries two 90-channel main 

om, magazines, and can be equipped with either two or four 
34-channel side magazines. Its range is from 5-point 
to full width 36-point or 60-point extra condensed. 

These Intertype Equipments are known as E3-2 s.m. 
aiid E3-4 s.m. 

Also investigate Intertype’s simplified mixer distri- 
bution (only one distributor box) and Intertype’s sepa- se, 
rate power keyboard for the side unit. iff 

The keyboard arrangement of the Intertype gives / | 
the operator instant command of all characters in both 
main and side magazines. 

Write to-day for the new booklet—‘Intertype Profit- | 
Making Features.” is J 
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Intertype Matrices =” Standardized * No Standardized 


A ; \ 
are Standard ¢ ' Intertype 
\. Has Ever Become 
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for Line-Casting 
Machines Obsolete 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION : New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 
Howard Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St. ; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 
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12 Point Intertype Modern Border Matrices No. 609 Set in Intertype Ideal News 
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I. C. M. A. WILL CROWD DISCUSSION OF 
HUNDRED TOPICS INTO JUNE PROGRAM 





Sixty Speakers Listed for Pittsburgh Convention of Circula- 
tion Men—General Discussions to Predomi- 
nate in Three-Day Meet 





With more than 60 speakers and 100 
topics listed for the program of 
the International Circulation Managers’ 
Association, con- 
vening at Pitts- 
burgh, June 19, 20 
and 21, the com- 
mittee in charge 


of E. C. White, 
circulation man- 
ager of the 
Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle, still 
confidently ex- 


pects that the or- 
ganization will be 
able to turn out 
for the elaborate- 
ly planned enter- 
tainment features 
scheduled for the evenings of each day. 


Before the meetings start, a general 
reception and: get-together party will be 
held at the William Penn Hotel, June 18. 
Harold Hough, Ft. Worth (Tex.) Star 
Telegram, is president of the association. 
With Tuesday morning’s business meeting 
the Association will plunge into a series 
of discussions and addresses which touch 
at some point, almost every current prob- 
lem of circulation. 

Plans for visiting wives of managers 
have been outlined with unusual detail. 
Aside from the evening dances, theatres, 
etc., two trips have been planned for them 
—an industriai-historical tour of the city 
for June 19, and a visit to the city’s fine 
residential suburbs on June 20. 

Following the business meeting on 
Tuesday morning, June 19, three addresses 
are scheduled as follows: 

The Stuffing Machine: Its efficiency 
and economy of operation, capacity and 
cost. Saving as compared to hand 
stuffing. A. W. Davis, Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal. An__ Effective 
Method of Increasing Newspaper Circu- 
lation. E. R. Hatton, Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, Building Circulation Through 
Methods Other Than Soliciting. John 
M. Schmid, Hearst Newspapers, Chicago, 
Ill. Jack Walker, Ardmore (Okla.) Daily 
Ardmoreite, will begin the Tuesday after- 
noon program with an address on “How 
I Made a Gain of 2,000 in Four Months.” 
J. I. Erwin, Columbia (S. C.) State will 
talk on “Are Joint or Competitive 
Agencies Best for Competitive News- 
papers in Country Towns?” James 
Wright. Brown, publisher of Eprror & 
PuBLISHER will deliver and address and 
M. Halmbacher, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma Times will discuss the topic, 
“Effective Methods of Building Country 
Agents Circulation.” 

During the next hour 20 circulation 
managers will tell—each in three minutes 
or less—“the one best plan they have used 
during the past year tuat has resulted in a 
substantial increase in circulation.” 

Three speakers will discuss 
Delivery East of the Alleghenies.” 

On. Wednesday morning, E. P. 
Schwartz of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune-Capital will speak on “Maintain- 
ing a Daily Mailing List of 100,000 With- 
out Premiums or Contests.” Walter R. 
Rauck, Cincinnati Post will discuss the 
value of editorial contests and the effect of 
value in prizes; H. G. Kimber, Toronto 
(Ont.) Globe, has the topic “Co-operation 
by Competing Newspapers in Cutting 
Down Expenses but Continuing Com- 
petition.” 

©. C. Harn, managing director of the 
A. B. C., will talk during the A. B. C. 
hour, and E W. Chandler will talk on 
topics related to the work of this insti- 
tution. 

An Economy Hour, similar to the Best 
Plan Hour, with 20 speakers, will follow. 

The afternoon session will begin with a 
round table discussion of 20 topics. The 
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general topics are as follows: “On porch” 
delivery; street sales racks; returns; 
carrier papers (house organs); organi- 
zation meetings and entertainments (other 
than carrier) ; carrier free shows and en- 
tertainments; comparative identity of 
street and home editions; radio; sex 
stories; colored paper; edition delays for 
scores of baseball games; press hours; 
hospital free distribution; home delivery 
of late editions; is the postoffice de- 
partment obliged to send an employe to 
the newspaper to weigh outgoing mail? ; 
why are morning papers higher in price 
than evenings? ; barring of sales at base- 
ball games; score boards; boy or men 
carriers; cash or personal bond. 
Following these discussions the meet- 
ing will be split into two divisions— 


managers in cities of 40,000 or more 
population, and managers in smaller 
cities. 


The following general topics will be 
discussed in the first division; Delivery 
to rural and suburban districts by auto 
trucks. (2) Auto truck and motor bus 
transportation. (3) Newspaper reader 
insurance. (4) Promotion advertising. 
(5) Protection on unsold copies. (6) 
Returns to railway news companies. (7) 
Promotion through boys other than 
carriers. (8) Control of country news- 
dealers’ returns. (9) Promotion of 
serials. (10) Effect of returns on city 
dealers’ circulations. (11) Earliest time 
for predates. (12) Independent or com- 
bined agencies? (13) Newsstand, street, 
or home delivery sales in suburbs? (14) 
Outside consultants and surveys. (15) 
Afternoon delivery hours. (16) Salary 
or commission for solicitors? (17) 
A.B.C.’s new premium rule relation to 
subscriber cost. (18) Monthly or weekly 
collections for home delivery. (19) 
Premiums. 

The second group will discuss topics 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 
In addition it will discuss telephone 
solicitation ; house advertising for prompt 
carrier payment by subscribers; plans to 
prevent theft of morning deliveries; 
should subscriber or paper pay for in- 
convenient deliveries, or should delivery 
be refused? ; minimizing complaints; best 
methods for delivering missed papers; 
rural route signs; suing bondsmen or 
agents on carrier accounts; Sunday only 
accounts in rural territory; printing radio 
programs ; acceptance of notes in payment 
for mail subscriptions; office owned 
routes or independent carriers in cities 
of 100,000 or less.. 

The Thursday morning program of ad- 
dresses follows: 

Newspaper Insurance: Its Real Value 
as a Reader Service and in Building 
Home Circulation—C. S. Wilson, Co- 
lumbus (Mo.) Dispatch. 

Second Class Postoffice Rates vs. Cost 
of Auto Truck and Bus Delivery to 
Country Territory Radius of 150 Miles. 
——Ralph Seeman, St. Louis Globe Dem- 
ocrat, 

Does Dividing of City Into Sales Dis- 
tricts for Intensive Sales Operation Pro- 
duce Any Noticeable Results? Describe 
the Plan—Tom J. Dowling, New York 
Telegram. 

Is the Rotogravure Section Losing Its 
Punch as a Medium for Increasing Cir- 
culation Sales?—John Toler, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution. 

Re-selling Stops.——Walter J. Parker, 
Chicago American. 

Monday evening will be devoted to 
parties at various theaters, “vaudeville, 
movies or both.” Tuesday evening a 
“General Good Times Party” will be 
held. Wednesday evening the annual 
banquet is scheduled in the ballroom of 
the William Penn Hotel. 

Election of officers and selection of a 
city for the next meeting is the final 
event of the program. 
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Paper Gives Marathon 


More than 1,000 persons, including 100 
women, started out in the Seattle 
(Wash.) Star’s second annual 52-mile 
hike race around Lake Washington re- 
cently. John L. Wilson, 18-year-old high 
school lad, made the record time of nine 
hours and 13 minutes. Letters to the 
Star the last week have asked the news- 
paper to stage a similar hike for women 
only. 


Plans Baby Parade 


The South Bend Tribune has an- 
nounced that the second annual Tribune 
baby parade will be held Saturday after- 
noon, July 21. Last year’s parade was 
attended by thousands. 


David Fair Promoted 


David Fair, one of the field managers 
of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot and 
Evening News has been appointed cir- 
culation manager of those newspapers. 
He succeeds H. E. Funk, who served as 
circulation manager about two years. 


Joins Kansas Paper 
Curtis M. Bean, circulation manager 
of the Stuart (Fla.) Daily News has re- 
signed to join the Chanute (Kan.) Trib- 


une as circulation manager. 


Take Washington Trip 


Twenty-six carriers of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Herald News made a week-end 
trip to Washington last Saturday as 
guests of the paper. The party was 
made up of winners in a_ subscription 
contest. 


New Orleans Circulation Change 


T. F. Richardson has succeeded J. L. 
Thornton as assistant circulation man- 
ager of the New Orleans Item-Tribune. 
Mr. Thornton has gone to the Oklahoma 
Times where he will promote circulation. 





Series on Great Persons 


Dr. Archibald Henderson, professor at 
the University of North Carolina and 
official biographer of George Bernard 
Shaw, has written a series of articles for 
King Features Syndicate, under the gen- 
eral title of “Who Are the 12 Greatest 
Living Persons?” They are written 
around the 12 people picked by a com- 
mittee of judges as the most important 
now alive. Those selected were Thomas 
Edison, Benito Mussolini, Prof. Albert 
Einstein, George Bernard Shaw, Henry 
Ford, Madame Curie, Georges Clemen- 
ceau, Jane Addams, Ignaé¢e Paderewski, 
Guglielmo Marconi, Rudyard Kipling and 
Orville Wright. 


Politicians Caricatured 
Caricatures of 35 prominent Demo- 
crats and Republicans who will be active 
during the forthcoming convention at 
Houston have been drawn for the New 
York World Syndicate by Haile T. Hen- 


drix. 
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POST OF CONTACT MAN 
CREATED BY N.A.N.A. 


Membership Feature Organization Ap- 
points Homer George, Formerly of 
Ledger Syndicate to New 
Position 





Homer George, formerly on the sales 
staff of the Ledger Syndicate, Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed contact man on 
the staff of the 
North American 
Newspaper Alli- 
ance, a new posi- 
tion created by 
David E. Smiley, 
general manager. 
His duties will be 
to maintain con- 
tact between the 
management and 
members of the 
feature organiza- 
tion and also to 
deal with pos- 
sible sources of 
feature material. - 

Vincent Richards has started writing 
two articles a week for N. A. N. A. lf 
the United States Davis cup team wins 
through to the finals, Richards will go 
to Paris to write for the feature Alliance. 

Mr. George, besides his experience 
with the Ledger Syndicate, has been with 
King Features Syndicate. He also at 
one time handled the feature rights of 
Barney Oldfield, the celebrated auto- 
mobile racer. 

Graduated from the University of 
Georgia, Mr. George started work on 
the Atlanta Constitution in 1901. Subse- 
quently he worked on the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, the old Memphis Morning 
News, the Chicago Examiner, and New 
York American. For nine years he was 
manager of a theatre in Atlanta, Ga., re- 
signing to enter the syndicate business in 
1917. 





Homer GEroRGE 


Combines Four Features 


A daily news picture and feature serv- 
ice has been inaugurated by | Fea- 
tures Syndicate under the title of “The 
Big Four Features.” It is composed of 
a Quin Hall editorial cartoon, a serial 
novel installment, a Quill sport cartoon 
and story and the pony service of In- 
ternational Illustrated News. King has 
also serialized the biography of Benito 
Mussolini, called “Mussolini—The Man 
of Destiny,” by Vittorio E. De Fiori, 
and Percy Crosby will shortly resume 
drawing his Sunday page of “Skippy” 
for the Syndicate. 


Handling Fashion Material 


The New York World Syndicate is 
now handling distribution of the fashion 
material formerly sold to newspapers by 
the Dry Goods Economist. The Econo- 
mist has discontinued its syndicate. The 
material includes six different daily 
fashion lay-outs and a weekly page of 
fashions. 





Yields You Revenue—Costs You Nothing 


Cents. 





LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PARIS PATTERN SERVICE 
By EVA A. TINGEY 
For Ten Years Paris Fashion Correspondent of The Philadelphia 


Public Ledger 


Each Pattern Costs Your Women Readers 
Twenty-five Cents, of Which You Get Five 


No Service Charge. 


For Samples and Details Wire 


SYNDICATE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE 





Offers every favorable factor 
to profitable advertising, 












Population, wealth, industry NEW 
and commerce are the four 

outstanding factors that have YORK 
made New York State the 
most fertile field for the ex- 
ploitation of the National 
Advertiser’s products. 






POPULATION 
jst 











INDUSTRY 
1st 








It is not a difficult problem to cash in on this great market for the 
buying power is there. It requires only well directed and concen- 


trated effort to reach this great buying power which represents 
11,000,000 consumers. 


The most direct, the most forceful, the most economical way to get results is thru news- 
paper advertising. Thru the daily newspapers, not only can you tell your story to these 
11,000,000 people at one time, but you can tell them where to buy your product in their 
own neighborhood stores. 


When you analyze your markets and when you sum it up, the Empire state offers so 
many advantages for volume business, that it overshadows every other market in the 
country. It should always be the first in your appropriation list. 











Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evening Nows............... (E) 61,111 13 13 **New Rochelle Standard-Star ....... (E) 8,596 06 06 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 32,716 12 12 Goa Gey BOW TUN, ccccccccccccceces (E) 282,152 65 .62 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ......... (8) 56,159 17 17 Fe Me SD bc ccccccuccccvecees (M) 405,707 85 .833 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ...... (E) 7,83 04 04 Gee Te TINNED ccc cccccccccccecuss (8) 700,925 1.10 1.078 
ttAuburn Citizen-Advertiser Journal... .(E) 6,353 065 055 **New York Herald-Tribune seconsluee 302,365 693 -87T2 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle cwdgwe cauaa ees (E) 80,882 2 25 **New York Herald-Tribune ........... (8) 398,766 -7425 72 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............... (8) 92,636 25 26 **New York World ............«+:: .(M) 334,482 596 -68 
**Buffalo Courier Express ............. (M) 120,888 22 22 COT TE divas dio dztivesccaes (8) 575,351 72 69 
**Buffalo Courier Express ............. (8) 161,111 30 380 **New York Evening World ........... (E) 302,843 .595 58 
**Buffalo Evening News ............-- (E) 154,682 80 30 **Niagara Falls Gazette ......... OD 22,822 07 07 
**Buffalo Evening Times ............. (E) 115,524 4 24 **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise... .(E) 13,611 06 06 
**Buffalo Sunday Times .............-- (8) 131,915 24 24 +*Rochester Times-Union ............. (E) 82,943 .22 20 
**Corning Evening Leader ........-.. (E) 9,447 05 06 OU EN 5 5 Jvavaendedededoar . (M&E) 23,718 07 OT 
**Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser... .(E&M) 34,508 li ll **Utica Observer Dispatch ............(E) 36,673 .09 .09 
**Geneva Daily Times ............+++- (E) 5,938 04 .04 **Watertown Standard ..............-- (E) 17,289 07 oT 
**Gloversville & Johnstown Leader 
Republican ......--cceecceeeserece (E) 1,79 .035 -035 
**Ithaca Journal-News ........++«+.+- (E) 7,891 06 06 
**Jamestown Morning Post ........... = ue on = tt Government Statement, March 31, 1928. 
**Mount Vernon Daily Argus .......... (E) 10,100 05 06 
**Newburgh-Beacon Daily News ...... (E) 15,653 08 08 ** A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1928. 
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CHARLES E. MONTAGUE, 
BRITISH EDITOR, DIES 


Novelist and Journalist Had Won 
Honors for Heroism—Chief Edi- 
torial Writer of Manchester 
Guardian for 25 Years 





Charles Edward Montague, novelist, 
journalist, and hero of the World War 
died May 28 at the home of his father, 
C. P. Scott, editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, of double pneumonia. He had 
been ill but a few days. Mr. ‘Montague 
was 61 years old, and for more than 
25 years had been chief editorial writer 
of the Manchester Guardian. 

Mr. Montague dyed his white hair 
black after being rejected for service on 
account of his age and served 18 months 
in the trenches, being cited three times 
for exceptional ‘bravery. During the war 
he rose to the rank of captain. He was 
also a peace-time hero, having won the 
medal of the Royal Humane Society for 
saving a drowning person. 

As a novelist he had a wide public. 
His latest volume was “Right Off the 
Map,” a satire on Imperialism. Early 
books were “A Hint Let Loose,” “Dra- 
matic Values,” “Disenchantment, “Fiery 
Particles,” “Rough Justice,” and “The 
Right Place.” 


WILLIAM A, PATTERSON 





President of the N. Y. Advertising 


Agency, Dies of Heart Disease 


William A. Patterson, 50, Red Bank, 
a ]., president of the Patterson-Andress 
inc., New York advertising agency, 
ied of heart disease May 24, after a 
long illness. 

Mr. Patterson started in the advertising 
business in 1900 as representative of sev- 
eral religious publications. He was later 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Butterick Company, and in 1910 was 
made manager of the New York office of 
the Curtis Publishing Company. In 1917 
he founded his own agency. 


AGENCY MAN DIES 


Frederick N. Gates, president of the W. 
N. Gates Advertising Agency of Cleve- 
land, and a prominent member of several 
clubs in that city, died in London, Ky., 
May 22. Death was due to apoplexy, 
probably brought on by injuries oe 
during an auto accident May 9. 3: and 
his brother established the W. N. Gates 
Company in 1878. and W. N. became 
president in 1913. H. D. Wheeler, of 
Chicago is vice president; A. H. Madigan, 











secretary-treasurer; and C. H. Snider, 

assistant treasurer, 

& ——___—__ 
CHARLES S. PUTNAM 


Charles S. Putnam, 69, editor and pub- 
lisher of the- Conneaut (O.) News-Herald 
until his recent retirement, died in that 
city recently following an operation. At 
the age of 17 he entered the office of the 
Conneaut Reporter as an apprentice, ad- 
vancing through various ranks in news- 
paper publication until he became pub- 
lisher of the News-Herald. Later his 
son, Walter, was associated with him in 
operating the newspaper. 


s PUBLISHER KILLED 


Byron E. Leslie, 52, former publisher of 
the Cole County Democrat, at Jefferson 
City, Mo., later merged with the Jeffer- 
son City ‘(Mo.) Democrat-Tribune, was 
shot and killed at his home in Jefferson 
City, May 25. His body was found in 
his garage, a shotgun beside it, by rela- 
tives. Leslie had been in good health, 
members of his family said. There was 
no known reason for possible suicide. 


FREDERICK W. MACKENZIE 


Frederick W. Mackenzie, 45, associate 
editor of the American Labor Legislation 
Review, died May 24, at his home at 


Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie entered journalism in 1906 as 
political reporter for the Milwaukee 


Journal. He was managing editor of 
LaFollettés Magazine from 1909 to 1917. 
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EXPLOSION KILLS PRESSMAN 


Another Seriously Injured in Martins- 
burg (W. Va.) Journal Plant 


Jack Welty, 18, was killed and A. 
Douglas Messick, 22, was critically in- 
jured in an explosion at the Martinsburg, 
(W. Va.) Journal plant the afternoon of 
May 24. 

The two men were cleaning a reserve 
press, preparatory to erecting it this 
summer, in a room beside the Journal 
building. It is believed that defective 
wiring, coming in contact with gasoline, 
which the men were using to clean the 
press, caused the blast. 

A score of other employes of the 
Journal, working in a room adjoining, 
fled to safety through the smoke and 
fire which followed. The building and 
machinery were damaged, but the Journal 
type was taken to Hagerstown, Md., 22 
miles distant, and the editions run off 
on the Herald-Mail press. 


JAMES A. McGRATH 


James A. McGrath, for many years 
connected with the advertising staff of the 
New York Herald and New York 
Telegram, died recently at his home in 
Los Angeles. Mr. McGrath was an old 
“Bennett man.”’ Failing health took him 
to the Coast three years ago, where he 
joined the advertising staff of the Los 
Angeles Herald, with which he was con- 
nected at the time of his death, 
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BROWN ESTATE $200,000 


Henry Schroff Brown, at the time of 
his death adviser on public relations to 
the Sinclair Oil Company, but formerly 
an executive editor and Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald 
under the Bennett regime, left an estate 
of more than $200,000, filing of his will 
this week disclosed. He died May 3. 
Mrs. Alice A. Gillespie, a sister, of Port 
Deposit, Md., gets more than $158,000 
and smaller sums are given to six 
nephews and | nieces and three brothers. 





CRITIC ‘ASKS CREMATION 


The will of Harriette Underhill, for 
many years motion picture critic for the 
New York Herald Tribune, provided 
that her body should be cremated and 
the ashes scattered to the wind, filing of 
the document for probate this week dis- 
closed. Miss Underhill left property of 
from $2,500 to $5,000 to Dr. Clifford B. 
MacIntyre, a friend. 


Obituary 





OHN K. LeBARON, 73, Elgin, IIL, 
publisher half a century ago and at that 
time prominent in Illinois 


newspaper 
circles, died May 19 in Younkers, N. H., 
where he had resided the last 28 years. 
He was born in Geneva, Ill, and in 
1878 joined the late S. L. Taylor i in Elgin 
on the old Advocate, became editor and 
in 1880 purchased Mr. Taylor’s interests 
in the old Elgin Daily News, which he 
edited until its sale to the late A. H. 


Lowrie. He served two years as post- 
master and in 1884 established Every 
Saturday, a weekly. In 1887 he served 


as president of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion. 


Kirk Situ, 59, owner and editor of 
the Ocean Beach (Cal.) Beach News, 
died May 14. He was on the staff of the 
New York Sun for nine years, then was 
editor of The Clipper for seven years and 
for five years was city editor of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Pilot. His wife has been 
associated with him in the publication of 
the Beach News, which they founded six 
and a half years ago. 


Mrs, GertTruDE STECKEL BisHop, wife 
of Wallace Bishop, well known comic 
artist, died of pneumonia, May 27. She 
was born in Moline, Ill. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Saturday. 


Joun Atva Hriiuts, 27, reporter for 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald, died of blood 
goonies, May 15. He had been ill 12 
days. He had been connected with the 
Herald for three years and had covered 
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every route assigned to a reporter, and 
wrote many feature stories. He is sur- 
vived by his bride of four weeks, his 
father and mother, two brothers, William 
and Frank and one sister, Mary Alice. 


Joun Sruart, 84-year-old veteran of 
many re newspapers and at one 
time head of Typographical Union No. 
16 died at his home, 309 North Latrobe 
avenue, Chicago, May 16. 


Harry W. Knapp, 34, for 12 years on 
staff of the Grinnell (Ia.) Register of 
which he had been managing editor, died 
May 25 after several months’ illness. 
His wife and a four-year old daughter 
Survive, 


James A. McGratu, formerly on the 
ae staffs of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Independent, El Hispano and San 
Diego Magazine, died in Los Angeles, 
Can., May 13. He was formerly con- 
nected with the New York Telegraph, 
Telegram, and Herald, in New York. 


Mrs. KATHERINE CorpELL Hurp, 49, 
wife of Carlos F. Hurd of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch staff, died May 24 after an 
illness of a week. Death was due to a 
heart attack. 


CuaArtes T. Tittey, 60, compositor in 
the printing department of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express for more than 25 years, 
years, died recently following a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 


Atrrep H. Spink, 74, widely known 
sportsman and editor, died May 27 after 
a long illness at his home in Chicago. 
He founded the Sporting News, baseball 
newspaper, and at one time owned the St. 
Lows World, a daily. He is survived 
by three sons and a daughter. 


CLARENCE E. Staats, formerly editor 
of the Lake Worth (Fla.) Leader, died 
recently at his home in Topeka, Kan., 
following a short illness of bronchial 
pneumonia. Mr. Staats was a graduate 
of the Missouri University School of 
Journalism and worked at various times 
on the Cincinnati Post, the Chicago Daily 
News and other metropolitan newspapers. 
He is survived by his parents and one 
brother, Ralph B, Staats, circulation 
manager of the Lake Worth Leader. 


Cuartes C. Hitesuew, 58, member 
of the circulation department of the 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle, was killed on May 
21 when an automobile in which he was 
riding skidded and crashed into a tele- 
graph pole near Newmanstown, Pa. 

Otto Huco WaAnceELINn, 78, retired 
newspaper man, died on May 22 at 
Eugene, Ore. He owned and edited the 
Boulder (Colo.) Herald until 1917 and 
engaged in other newspaper enterprises. 

Harry W. Knapp, 34, managing editor 
of the Grinnell (la.) Register, died at 
his home in Grinnell, May 25 after an 
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illness of several months. He had been 
with the Register more than 12 years. 


Davip P. R. McNEat, 52, a member 
of the Lancaster (Pa.) New Era edi- 
torial staff for 31 years, died on May 24 
of pneumonia. 


Mrs. Jennie M. Warson, 85, mother 
of Ralph Watson, political editor of the 
Portland Jowrnal, died at Portland, 
May 24. 


Cuartes WesLrey Gi_Mer, for the last 
two years managing editor of the Bristol 
(Va.-Tenn.) Herald Courier, died May 
26. Mr. Gilmer had been in failing 
health for some time and had begun an 
indefinite vacation the first of last week. 
Mr. Gilmer started with the Herald 
Courier as a cub reporter after graduat- 
ing at King College. He was rapidly 
advanced until he became managing editor 
of the paper early in 1926. He is sur- 
vived by his mother, one brother and four 
sisters. 


Orro H. WANGELIN, 78, founder of the 
Boulder (Col.) Herald, now the News- 
Herald, died at Eugene, Ore., May 21. 
Previous to establishing the Herald, Mr. 
Wangelin had been editor of the Colo- 
rado Banner, one of Boulder’s first news- 


papers. 
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EXPOSES CONTRACT SWINDLE 





Girl Writer Obtains Public Hearing for 
Tricked New Yorkers 


A public hearing was granted victims 
of a trick contract scheme on May 24, fol- 
lowing an exposé printed by the Brook- 
lyn section of the New York Daily News. 
The hearing was ordered by William Mc- 
Adoo, city magistrate, whose attention 
was attracted to the case by the Better 
Business Bureau, which cited the stories 
the News published. 

The News carried its first story on the 
case April 22. Clifford Laube, editor of 
the Brooklyn section, had received letters 
from Brooklyn readers, complaining about 
representatives of a lamp company, who, 
visiting dingy small shops and homes, were 
getting owners to sign a contract for 
lighting fixtures which contained a trick 
clause, making the installation much more 
expensive than it appeared. 

Mildred Lovell, a free lance writer, who 
has done other work for the News, was 
assigned to investigate. She told how 
many of the people, fooled by the trick 
contract, were poor and could ill-afford 
to defend themselves in cases brought 
against them by the lamp company. Some 
of the cases have been settled by cash pay- 
ment, because it was cheaper than fighting 
the case. 

Miss Lovell was formerly an actress 
and turned newspaper woman, because she 
thought the life more entertaining. 





Newspaper Circulation. 


This should be: 


A. L. 





Correction 


In our advertisement which appeared in the April 28th issue of 
Editor & Publisher, we gave a comparative statement of Texas 
Due to a transposition of names we 
showed circulation of the EL PASO TIMES period ending April 
1st, 1928, 10,135 with a loss of 4,975. 


El Paso Times, period ending April Ist, 1928, 
14,266 with a loss of 2. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
RECORD-TELEGRAM 


LARGEST CIRCULATION In TEXAS on SOUTHWEST 


Charter Member A. B. C. 
Amon G. Carter, President and Publisher. 
Shuman, Vice Pres. and Adv. Director. 
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The NewYork Telegram Installation \\S) 









































great advance in newspaper production. 
Electric Heat for stereotype furnaces 


“The greatest advance in the last 10 years!’’ That’s 
the way one prominent newspape1 man describes this 
new General Electric development. 


All over the country, publishers are installing G-E 
equipped stereotype pots as fast as conditions will per- 
mit—and these are the results invariably obtained: 














N - or may" 

Aine electric heat f As high as 2570 saving in cost. 

wv a an ie Remarkable uniformity of plates. 

other forms o eat for 

industrial purposes, Uniformity of metal temperature never before 

there are processes in obtainable. 

every industry where it 

is the ideal heat—the Less wear and tear on the pots. 

most economical heat ; i 

hs Wika iad Wihenntady Waste in metal practically prevented. 

will be used. Stereotype room is clean, cool, and comfortable. 
4g , Operators’ morale and production are raised. 


The New York Telegram, now installed in a modern, 
new home, has made a show place of its stereotype room 
and is greatly pleased with the performance of its 8-ton 





ULTIMATELY pot 
ELECTRIC HEAT 
IN EVERY INDUSTRY Write to your nearest G-E office for complete information. 


570-62 


ENERAL ELECTRIC 


NERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N.Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITYBS 
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‘THE scene is laid in the laboratory of 

the Advertising Department of the 
Big Cigarette Factory. A group of som- 
bre witnesses, physicians, Baten lawyers, 
salesmen and publicists, encircle a richly 
cushioned chair in which is half reclining 
the world’s most famous tenor. His head 
and face are securely bandaged to the 
tip of the nose. A petite, uniformed 
nurse advances and with consummate 
grace inserts between the fingers of the 
blindfolded man a smoking cigarette of 
a popular brand. With judicious manner 
the tenor inhales and slowly exhales, 
through mouth and nostrils. News and 
movie cameras record the action. The 
witnesses of this momentous scientific ex- 
periment expectantly bend forward for 
the verdict: “Fair, only a fair cigarette, 
I should say.” The advertising manager 
sighs audibly. The petite nurse proffers a 
second sample. One puff and the cele- 
brated tenor sends the butt hurtling 
through space, exclaiming i in no uncertain 
tones, “Not so good!” The hand of the 
petite nurse is now seen to tremble 
slightly as she passes the third smoking 
test to the celebrated man. It is also 
noticed that the advertising manager is 
viciously biting his finger nails. Like 
pointers scenting partridge the camera 
battery is poised. Each anxious wittess 
has pencil to paper. The room fairly 
crackles with the mervous suspense. 
Puff! Puff-puff! Puff! The lips of the 
world’s most famous tenor gradually 
curve upward. He speaks: “Gentlemen, 
this is IT! I could select it from a car- 
load of samples and on the darkest night. 
It has that, oh! that unmistakable, that 
delicious flavor known only to” 
and then, he coughed. 

* . * 

AS many kind friends have pointed out, 
~“% the great circus press agent’s name 


was Tody, not as reported in Epitor & 
PuBLIsSHER through no_ typographical 
error, “Tony.” Shades of Tody Hamil- 
ton! And we knew him well. 


~ * * 


HE best hi. story of the current 

year comes from Bridgeport. It was 
worth only a stick and a half, but doubt- 
less by this time it has created more talk 
among intelligent men and women than 
any news item since the man bit the dog. 
We refer, of course, to the case of Mrs. 
Edward Cromwell, mother of 13 children, 
who brought suit to restrain her husband 
from insisting upon any more children. 
As might have been expected, the judge 
who dismissed her complaint turned in- 
dignantly upon the newspaper men who 
had reported this important matter to the 
people. They were, in the view of the 
judge, “scavengers” and out of decent 
bounds when they wrote of Mrs. Crom- 
well’s domestic affairs. It mattered not 
at all that the husband was said to have 
the mind of a child and that of the 13 
children nine are dead, one a cripple and 
public charge, one living away from home 
and two staying with the parents. One 
may easily guess what enlightened Ameri- 
can women are thinking of that judge. It 
was a good story, as important as any 
social development of the year, and we 
fancy that there will be further develop- 
ments worth publishing. There is a type 
of judicial mind which, if in control, 
would make the universe stand still. Let 
this scavenging proceed for the sake of 
a higher civilization. 

” 7 ” 


MISS MOLLIE, who conducts a love- 

lorn column for a newspaper in 
Richmond, according to an Eprror & 
PUBLISHER correspondent, recently re- 
ceived a call from a strange young man. 
His mission was to ascertain the name 
of a girl who had written a letter for the 





The letter read as follows: 


column. 
“Dear Miss Mollie: I have blue eyes and 


light hair. Am I old enough to wear 
high heels ?” 

“Could you tell me the name of the 
person who sent that letter?” the stranger 
asked. 

Miss Mollie firmly replied: “I am 
sorry, but there is an inflexible rule that 
the names of all correspondents must be 
held as strictly confidential. r 

“But it is important that I should 
know,” the man insisted. “It is a matter 
which would interest the police.” 

Pressed for an explanation the stranger 
then said: “I believe the woman who 
wrote that letter is the one who set fire 
to my house, which burned last week.” 
Why he should detect a firebug in a let- 
ter about blue eyes, light hair and high 
heels he could not explain. “I have an 
intuitive feeling that I am right,” was the 
best he would say. Miss Mollie, an ex- 
pert in such matters, concluded that the 
feeling was around the heart. 

. * * 

6 HAT is a chalk-plate?” a cor- 

respondent asks. From painful 
experience we may expertly reply to this 
query. In our youth we labored as sub- 
scription solicitor, advertising salesman, 
reporter, bill collector and artist for the 
Akron (O.) Beacon, now the Beacon- 
Journal, which C. L. Knight and his good 
son John own and operate in the spirit of 
journalistic freedom while carrying more 
paid advertising than most newspapers in 
the larger metropolitan centers. More 
than 30 years ago the present writer and 


then aspiring artist painstakingly laid 
some of the foundations of that great 
newspaper with chalk-plates. You see, 


when the subscriptions had been solicited 
around towns and in the adjoining com- 
munities of Barberton and Cuyahoga 
Falls, and after we had visited all of 
the minor advertisers of Market, Main 
and Howard Streets, and after we had 
turned in such trifling items of news as 
might have fallen to us on our rounds, 
and after we had collected all of the 
bills that were due, it was then our duty 
to apply surviving energy to the delight- 
ful avocation of illustrating the paper. 


After supper, or on Sundays after 
church, in the boarding house room, we 
would dabble in art. The office fur- 
nished chalk plates and we the un- 


doubted talent. The chalk plate was a 
flat plaque of steel, two, three or even 


four columns wide and proportionately 
deep. Its hard, smooth surface was 
coated with a precipitate of chalk. In 


this surface, with a steel hooked stylus, 
the artist etched a picture. The etched 
plate went to the stereotyper who made 
a flat casting from it, exactly as cast- 
ings are made from matrices in this day. 
In this writer’s youth every progressive 
newspaper used the chalk-plate. Per- 
haps there are offices which still use 
them for advertising cuts. The artist 
usually made a preliminary drawing on a 
thin sheet of waxed paper. From this 
he lightly traced the outline on the soft 
chalk surface. This done, the. business 
was to etch through the chalk with the 
stylus. One difficulty was to produce a 
free, flowing, artistic line, rather than 
stiff mechanical technique. We never 
succeeded, but we knew such true artists 
of the middle west as Charlie Nelan, 
Walter Evans, Shaffer and Bushnell to 
produce remarkably free cartoon draw- 
ings in the awkward medium. We re- 


call having made a chalk-plate of scenes 
at a fire when the Salvation Army bar- 
racks on South Howard street burned. 
The work was done late at night. In 
order to keep the etched lines clear of 
chalk dust the artist was forced to blow 
as the stylus ploughed its way along the 
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plate and chalk dust filled the air, settling 
like fine snow on adjacent furnishings. 
We recall that our landlady had some- 
thing to say about this form of art which 
left us stuttering apologies. Briefly, the 
chalk-plate was an instrument of torture 
both for the artist and connoisseur. 
-— 

THE name of the editor figuring in 

the following episode shall be for- 
ever unspoken, accommodating his sensi- 
tive nature, but we vouch for the facts. 
A few months ago his town was in the 
clutches of K. K. K. hysteria while he 
was attempting to expose the villainy of 
some Grand Dragon who, under the 
convenient cover of bed-sheet regalia, 
was looting the boobery, right and left. 
The editor’s wife had gone out of town 
for a holiday and he had taken a room 
in his partner’s home, on the ground 
floor, overlooking the back yard. One 
night the editor came home rather late, 
undressed, turned out the light and was 
about to get into bed: when he heard 
something like a f tep on a stray 
board in the back yard} He looked out 
of the window and thére his astonished 
gaze fell on a line of sheeted figures, 
about 20 in number. Just that day the 
editor had been warned that his candor 
in print would be punished by cowardly 
Ku Klux Klan floggers. ‘With nervous 
excitement at sight of those 20 white 
figures silhouetted against the black sky 
he grabbed his Luger .30, a vicious auto- 
matic, knelt by the window and awaited 
developments. He freely admits that his 
heart was in his throat, hair on end, feet 
chilling. At the same time, he says, he 
experienced a sense of sorrow for the 
intruders because of the bloody havoc he 
could work behind a wall with the targets 
in the open, and this editor is a fair shot. 

“I must have watched them for five 
minutes,” the editor recently told a 
friend. “For the most part they stood 
still, though occasionally one seemed to 
move forward a trifle and then retreat. 
Occasionally two or more would seem 
to draw together slightly as if in whis- 
pering conversation and then separate. 
I was just trying to make up my mind 
whether to shout, ‘What in hell do you 
want here?’ or to start shooting when a 
little extra puff of wind came along and 
blew the sheets up high enough so I 
could see that they were my partner's 
wife’s wash Pinned to the clothesline.” 


USES COLOR ROTO 


La Prensa of Buenos Aires, which 
recently installed a Hoe color-gravure 
press, published what is believed to be 


the first color-gravure section in South 


America, May 25, La Prensa now has 
four rotogravure presses and publishes 
Thursday and Sunday magazine supple- 


ments printed bs by this process. 


SPONSORS TENNIS MEET 


The New Orleans (La.) Item-Tribune 
recently sponsored a Junior tennis tourna- 
ment with 200 entries. Fred Digby, 
sports editor was in charge. A consola- 
tion tournament is now in progress. 
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PARAMOUNT.A. P. 
WINS PICTURE RACE 


John Dored Used Boats, Sled 

Trains, Plane and Auto to Re 

United States with First Wilki 
Photos from Spitzbergen 


John Dored, staff cameraman 
Paramount News and the Associ 
Press, won a 6,000 mile race Fri 
May 25, when he reached New 
City on the Aquitania with the 
pictures of Capt. George Wilkins 
Lieutenant Carl Eielson, after their f 
across the Polar Regions from A 
to Spitzbergen. 

Cameramen for most of the impo 
agencies had caught pictures of Wil 
and Eielson when they landed at Sp 
bergen and all left the northern isle 
the icebreaker Hobby, for Tromsoe 
northern Norway. Dored went over 
side of the Hobby into a fishing law 
and cruised south for 18 hours thro 
drifting ice and storms. He cro 
mush ice to the mainland and then 
by dog-sled for eight hours to a c 
ered automobile. 

The automobile took him to Na 
and the railhead and two days | 
Dored reached Stockholm. A day 
night later he arrived in Berlin 
whence he flew to Paris, catching 
Aquitania at Cherbourg. His clo 
rival was 10 hours late for the Aqui 
and had to take a later and slower by 

A seaplane met the Aquitania in lo 
New York harbor and took the 
which was shot ashore by speed | 
from the Hudson river. An hour 
the pictures were on their way to n 
papers and theatres throughout 
country. 


SHAWNEE DAILY SUSPENDS 


The Shawnee (Okla.) Evening Ji 
nal, published for the last year and du 
the last few weeks under receivership 
suspended publication. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


YELLOW strip stretches itself across 
the white jacket that wraps in its 


folds “Hearst: An American Phenom- 
enon” (Simon & Schuster) by John K. 
Winkler. On this strip appears this 
blurb: 


William Randolph Hearst is perhaps the most 
cordially detested, the most fanaticall fol- 
lowed, and the most mystifying personality - 
America. He embodies elements of P. > 
Barnum, of Cagliostro, of Northcliffe—wi tk 
hints of oriental potentates. Here is the first 
complete account of this American phenomenon 

an exciting document because it is unbiased 
and truthful, a critical study of a rare indi- 
vidual and a world force. 


In the volume Mr. Winkler does to 
Hearst precisely what Hearst has done to 
so many other personalities. He not only 
turns Hearst inside out but at times up- 
side down. From a journalistic point of 
view the volume starts with the Harvard 
Lampoon and ends with a string of news- 
papers that stretches across the country 
and has a group of news services at the 
New York end of the string. Dangling 
from this newspaper string is another 
cord that ties together the most diversi- 
fied group of magazines ever controlled 
by one man. 

One thing about this biography deserves 
special commendation. The opening 
chapter does not take up uninteresting 
details about boyhood days in California, 
but introduces the reader to the Hearst 
of today. It skips the backwash and 
cross-currents of Hearst journalism and 
lets the reader thus see the main stream: 

No one taught Hearst his journalism. That 
was an evolution of his own smiling cynicism. 
His methods have often been denounced as 
vulgar, gic, disgusting. His defense 
doubtless uld be that vast circulation was 
always his first necessity. From his very first 
day in the frame building on Sacramento street 
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he formulated a policy from which he has not 
deviated and which is the pith of He arst jour- 
nalism: “Get the news Get it first. Spare 
no expense Make a great and coutines us noise 
to attract readers; denounce crooked wealth and 
promise better conditions for the poor to keep 
readers. IncrEASE CIRCULATION.” 


For the sketch of the birthplace he has 
substituted a description of the various 
places where Hearst hangs his hat. How 
widely scattered these are the following 
quotation will show: 


This Citizen King is a man of magnificent 
teach. In Mexico, in the State of Chihauhau, 
lies his Babicora Ranch. The distance there 
from his front door to his front gate is seventy- 
three miles; from his back porch to his rear 
fence sixty miles All over the earth this 
astonishing man owns land and treasure— 
castles, monasteries, churches, homes, mines, 
ranches, paintings, sculpture, pottery, rare vol- 
umes and manuscripts, ancient carvings, cab- 
inets, ceilings, chimney-pieces, mosaics. Without 
thought of cost, he buys and abandons. He 
moves entire shiploads of ancient ruins from 
Europe through the Panama Canal to his great 
dukedom at San Simeon in Central California. 
Each stone, each window, has been numbered 
and the original buildings are assembled at 
San Simeon under the supervision of Hearst, 
Miss Morgan, his chief consulting architect, 
and more than a hundred artists and mechanics, 


Boyhood days, however, are not over- 
looked and are given in the second chap- 
ter headed “An Argonaut and His Son.” 
College days are described in the third 


which shows how Harvard shaped a 
destiny—very roughly. It was at Har- 
vard, however, that Hearst got his first 


real smell of printer’s ink by running 
the Lampoon and by hanging around the 
pressrooms of Boston new spapers in gen- 
eral and that of the Globe in particular. 
While at Harvard Hearst made the pass- 
ing comment that Joseph Pulitzer was 
running the best paner in the country. 

Chapter IV is a tale of Hearst’s first 
love in the newspaper field. In all prob- 
ability no paper has or will have a 
stronger hold upon his affections than 
the San Francisco Examiner—the paper 
where he first found the newspaper trail. 
What it was like when Hearst took up 
the reins follows: 

When young Hearts took over The Examiner 
on March 4, 1887, the paper was easily the 
worst daily-im San-Franciseo. It was a jour- 
nalistic joke, with very little paid circulation 
and advertising. Folks who were on the fat 


free list told the mail carrier: “Oh, well, chuck 
it on the piazzi. It’li burn all right in the 
stove 

In those days he was called “Wasteful 
Willie.” But in two years he had made 
the Examiner over into the greatest fea- 
ture newspaper in the West and within 
five years into the greatest money maker 
on the Pacific Coast. How he turned the 
trick is best expressed in the words of 
that great soldier of fortune, Stephen 
Crane, who later said of Hearst, “No- 
body understands the popular mind as 
well as Oscar Hammerstein, unless it’s 
Willie Hearst. I see no difference be- 
tween the Journal and Hammerstein’s 
roof garden. You get the blonde with 
the tin can in her gullet and the comic 
speaker and the song about mother’s way- 
ward boy in both shows.” 

What Hearst did to the Examiner is 
told in detail. Passing by the more im- 
portant campaigns conducted by the Ex- 
aminer I may be pardoned for referring 
to something less important, but just as 
interesting. This is the account of how 
Rudyard Kipling just in from India and 
low in finances called with an envelope 
containing some twenty odd tales that 
were later put into a volume called 
“Plain Tales from the Hills.” Editorial 
decision was slow in coming and Kipling 
finally demanded back his unread manu- 
scripts. They were returned to him by 
Dan, the doorman, with the remark, “It’s 
mighty good, suh, what’s in dat ’velope, 
but us can’t do nothin’ wid it jes’ now, 
suh.” 

But Hearst, much as he enjoyed the 
view of the Golden Gate at the entrance 
to San Francisco harbor, always had his 
eye turned toward the Battery at New 
York. On a map of the United States 
he had his circle around various places 
where he wanted to establish newspapers. 
But around New York he had two circles. 
From Albert Pulitzer, John R. McLean 
had purchased the New York Morning 
Journal for something like a million. He 
soon wanted to get rjd of it and unloaded 
on Hearst for $180,000—glad to get 
something out of the wreck. The deal 
was put through by Charles M. Palmer, 
who remarked, “Mr. Hearst, I feel 
have made a bad bargain. We could 
have gotten the property for $100,000.” 
To this Hearst countered, “Never mind. 
We are in the big picture now.” Soon 
there was a duel of dollars between 
Hearst and Joseph Pulitzer, the owner 
of¢the World. The story of that duel is 
graphically told, but it is already familiar 
to the readers of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

How Hearst and Brisbane came to- 
gether may not be so familiar. Pulitzer 
had put Brisbane in charge of the Eve- 
ning World and then put out to sea in 
his private yacht. With the big boss 
thousands of miles away, Brisbane tried 
out an idea—a column of editorial com- 
ment that had the preferred position of 
page one, column one. The column 
proved so popular that Brisbane was 
congratulating himself when there ar- 
rived a furious cable from a European 
port, “Stop that column at once. I don't 
want the Evening World to have an 
editorial policy. If you want good edi- 
torials, rewrite those in the Morning 
World.” 

Brisbane obeyed orde-- But the first 
that Pulitzer knew there was a scrap of 
paper between Brisbane and Hearst that 
called for a salary of two hundred dollars 
a week, plus one dollar a week for each 
thousand in circulation that Brisbane 
added to the Evening Journal. This con- 
tract on pigeon blue note paper, has 
doubtful legality because it lacks wit- 
nesses, but it has stood—except for re- 
vision upward. 

Brisbane has some interesting theories 
about newspapers—as did his father be- 
fore him. Here is what the son thinks 
about headlines, by way of illustration: 
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“Perhaps headlines do take up too much 
space. The display windows of the big stores 
take up much space also. But in a busy nation 
the first necessity is to attract attention. The 
big store window wasting space and the big 
type apparently wasting space are necessary 
features of quick development. I am not sure 
that it is good that regularity in make-up 
should compel big heads on trivial pieces of 
news. But I observe that nature puts on the 
bodies of trivial men heads of about the average 
size. Nature, apparently being incapable of 
supplying the world with enough great men, 
observes uniformity in the headlines or head- 
pieces to atone for much inferiority. And the 
editor, for the sake of uniformity, is justified 
in imitating nature and making up with big 
heads for the lack of a sufficient supply of big 
stories. 

One chapter is headed “Hearst Seems 
to Own a War.” So many rumors have 
existed about Hearst and his connection 
with the Spanish-American War that it 
is worthwhile to have something by way 
of an authoritative statement on the sub- 
ject. Considerable space is given to the 
reward of $50,000 offered by the New 
York Journal for the detection of the 
perpetrator of the Maine explosion. An- 
other interesting incident in this chapter 
is how Hearst ordered his lieutenant, 
James Creelman, to buy a big English 
steamer at, the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean “and take her to some part of 
the Suez Canal, sink her and thus ob- 
struct the passage of the Spanish war- 
ships. The plan was abandoned because 
Spain changed its plans about the expe- 
dition. 

Mr. Winkler does not overlook the 
social significance of Hearst. He tells, 
for example, how Hearst was burned in 
efigy in 1901, how he was elected to 
Congress in 1902 and how he was boomed 
for President in 1904. In commenting 
upon the boom for President, a chapter 
is inserted that tells how Hearst once 
owned a political party. A separate 
chapter tells of Hearst’s adventures in 
the magazines and movies. The chapter 
on Hearst and the World War asks the 
rhetorical question whether Hearst was 
a patriot or—? An appendix lists the 
various publications and news services 
controlled by William Randolph Hearst. 

Mr. Winkler has written an interesting 
volume. At times he interprets Mr. 
Hearst differently than possibly another 
writer. His volume is more than a criti- 
cal appraisal: it is a human document. 

One criticism may be brought against 
the book. It does not tell about some of 
the things which Hearst has done quietly, 
the times when he has put his hand into 
his pocket and contributed generously to 
welfare movements in the interests of 
social welfare. I have a feeling that the 
name of Pulitzer will be associated longer 
with the School of Sakareeliiida at Colum- 
bia than it will be with the World. It is 
barely possible that the name of Hearst 
will be longer assdciated with the Uni- 
versity of California than with the string 
of papers that now carry his name on the 
editorial page. A great monument to 
William Randolph Hearst will always be 
the Greek theatre at the University of 
California. 

* * 
WILLIAM BRADFORD was not only 
the first newspaper publisher in the 
State of New York, but he was also the 
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first printer in the Middle Colonies. His 
son, Andrew, was the publisher of the 
first newspaper in Pennsylvania. A 
grandson was the publisher of the /’enn- 
sylvania Journal—one of the most infly- 
ential of the Colonial newspapers. 

The facts just recorded give an added 
interest to the booklet, “The First Year 
of Printing in New York” (The New 
York Public Library) by Wilberforce 
Eames, LL.D., Litt.D., bibliographer of 
the Library. The scholarship of Mr, 
Eames is too well known to need any 
tribute in “Our Own World of Letters,” 
In “The First Year of Printing in New 
York” he has done a fine piece of histor- 
ical research that deserves a place in the 
library of every newspaper man interested 
in the growth and development of print- 
ing in America. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained for fifty cents upon ap- 
plication to the New York Public Library, 
Fifth avenue and Forty-second street. 

+ + * 


HE issue of America—a Catholic re- 

view of the week—for May 26, is 
labeled “Catholic Press Convention Num 
ber.” Its cover features two articles 
“The First Catholic Daily,” by Thomas 
F. Meehan and “The Catholic Editor To. 
day”’ by Arthur James Lee. 

The first Catholic daily, according te 

Mr. Meehan, appeared on October 24 
1878, and was published in the interests 
of the new St. Patrick’s Cathedral. By 
way of a title it carried the following in 
the masthead: Journal of the Fair—an 
illustrated daily newspaper. Its editor 
was John Mullaly. The following de- 
scription of the Journal is given: 
_ The Journal of the Fair was about tabloid] 
size, well printed with a four column Page. 
It began with an eight-page form which im 
mediate popularity increased to 12. Of course 
you wil] not find there any strips, box-scores 
CTOss-W ord puzzles, “ghost” -evolved “own 
stories,” or “How I’s,”’ but there are mang 
pages. of solid information, literary interest and 
istoric value. The price of the Journal wag 
10 cents a copy and it gave a fine return fog 
the money. There is quaint interest and 
amusement now on almost every page. 


Mr. Lee—not to be confused with th 
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conductor of this department—opens his 
article as follows: 

The state of journalism in our country is 
being studied and discussed with vigor and 
no little soulsearching. There is the school 
of critics that maintains our newspapers stand 
alone in efficiency and cultural influence; another 
which asserts bluntly that the press has de- 
generated, Between these extremes there run 
opinions of many shades, some soundly critical, 
many strange and even fantastic. 


After chatting about the commercialism 
of the modern press, Mr. Lee goes on to 
say that in less prosperous days Ameri- 
can newspapers—including those con- 
ducted by Catholics—were loved more for 
their ideas and their enemies than for 
their money. He points out that an edi- 
tor could even wear overalls if he pre- 
ferred so long as he performed his duty 
by the people. He is of the opinion that 
if an editor was horsewhipped for a just 
cause the reputation of the editor was 
raised thereby and that if an editor was 
ridden out of one town on a rail he was 
hailed as a martyr in the next. Secular 
newspapers, it is asserted in the article, 
have hopped over the wall onto the big 
band wagon that was “beginning its prog- 
ress down the road to thick steaks and 
evening clothes.” Even the Catholic 
editors, as their nostrils caught the odor 
of lamb chops, have weakened a little, 
changed into new clothes and moved into 
a new neighborhood. But this change in 
surroundings did not change the consci- 
entiousness of Catholic editors. Ideals 
are what count. 

fe 


(THE story of The Stars and Stripes, 
the official organ of the American 
army overseas, has been pretty well told. 
The work of war correspondents stationed 
at the front, however, has not yet been 
described with the fullness to which it is 
entitled. Raymond S. Tompkins, who 
covered the war for the Baltimore Sun 
in 1918-19, contributes a worthwhile chap- 
ter on this subject to The American Mer- 
cury for June in his article, “News from 
the Front.” The article might more ac- 
curately be labeled “Now the Truth Can 
Be Told.” , : 

Mr. Tompkins begins his story with a 
little account of how ten years ago this 
month one of the biggest news stories that 
ever broke for American newspapers was 
showing itself not far from Paris. The 
Americans were hacking their way 
through storms of machine gun bullets to 
the rocky caverns of Belleau Woods. This 
picture is then drawn of the war corre- 
spondents and their censor: 

Amongst them, obviously unhappy, his fa- 
tigue cap pushed back on his head, his hair 
stringing down his forehead like that of a 
harassed city editor with a murder bursting 
in the mountains five minutes before press time, 
stood the Press Censor in full major’s uniform, 
with an army to protect in France and a public 
to inform in the United States. Sweat fairly 
popped out upon him, as, indeed, who wouldn't 
it have popped out upon with such burdens 
to bear? 

“For God’s sake!” implored the war cor- 
respondents, ‘let us use some designation! 
This is the kind of story the Army needs, 
It’s the kind of story the people back home 
need. You can’t keep up this damned anonym. 
ity forever. It’s a crime on a story like 
this!” 

To cut a long story short, G. H. Q. 
finally permitted the use of the word 
“Marines.” But Mr. Tompkins points out 
that while the marines “went on to an 
eternity of glory and publicity” the Ninth 
and Twenty-third Infantry “went down 
temporarily and perhaps permanently to 
oblivion”—one of the mistakes in the cen- 
sorship of war news since admitted by the 
censors themselves. 

The war correspondent is pictured as 
being about as happy as “a toothless guest 
at a peanut brittle party.” While he was 
allowed to dash about the landscape in 
large automobiles and had his pockets 
stuffed with passes and loaded himself 
down with news, he could, when he came 
to write anything, only put down the date 
and the weather. His chapter in the his- 
tory of the Great War is “full of frus- 
tration and bitterness.” Proof in detail 
is given in the article as the story is told 
of “bigger and better censorship regula- 
tions.” 

Figures are given as follows: 

In those front line reserved seats in the 
theatre of war, secing and hearing everything, 
but permitted to tell very little and to. criticise 
nothing, there were thirty-one “accredited” 
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correspondents, twelve who “‘served as accred- 
ited correspondents,” and about a dozen “‘visit- 
ing correspondcnts."” The newspapers of the 
“accredited” ones had sent them over fairly 
early, before the Genera] Staff decided upon a 
limit, and had posted bonds for their good be- 
havior and contributed $257 a month each for 
their automobile hire. The ‘“‘visiting corre- 
spondents” were those whose newspapers had 
been unable to get them accredited, but had 
been able to have them stuffed down the Army's 
throat by George Creel’s Committee on Public 
Information. Before the war ended, 411 of 
these well meaning publicists, eager to help 
win the war with their pens, pencils and type- 
writers, had descended upon Press Head- 
quarters, 

Somewhat startling is this account of 
the relations between the French and 
Americans : 

Until about the middle of July, 1918, the 
French encouraged the publication of high 
praise of the Americans, of their dash and 
valor, The morale of the French people was 
about at rock bottom, and these thrilling stories 
about les américaines who were going to save 
the world boosted it up again. The French 
Bureau de la Presse at that time even encour- 
aged news of a repulse by the American First 
Division of a German attack prior to Cantigny 
—an attack and repulse which never had oc- 
curred at all, 

But by July 19, they were beginning to be 
certain of victory, and it was then that they 
began to try to kick the American correspond- 
ents overboard. Why? Simply in order that 
the splendor of French military exploits would 
now stand out in the dispatches of the day, 
unobscured by tales of the childish Americans. 


The conclusion is reached that if the 
war had lasted longer the work of the war 
correspondent would have settled down to 
the level of that of a public relations ex- 
pert—a stage that it began to reach when 
“the Creel Committee, in its frenzy to get 
the country solid behind the administra- 
tion’s war policies, began shooting across 
sob-sisters and public-relations experts 
faster than G-2-D could stop them.” 

Mr. Tompkins has contributed his bit 
to the press chapter on the history of the 
Great War, even though he shows that 
the place of the war correspondent was 
not in the sun but in the shade. 

x * * 


BPITORS and publishers in New 
York State will find “New York 
Laws Affecting Business Corporations” 
(United States Corporation Company) 
a volume worth having for the office 
library. It has been revised to April 7, 
1928, and contains the amendments of the 
legislative session which adjourned March 
22, 1928. 


+ * * 


OBERT E. RAMSAY, lecturer on 

house organs and plant papers at 
New York University, has just brought 
out a revised and enlarged edition of 
“Effective House Organs’? (D. Appleton 
& Co.). In the enlarged edition much 
new material has been added about the 
methods successfully employed in the 
editing and making of house organs, 
house magazines, employes’ periodicals, 
plant papers, and other privately pub- 
lished bulletins. For more than 20 years 
Mr. Ramsay has had practical editorial 
experience in both house organs and in 
trade journals. Advertising managers 
will be especially interested in what is 
said about newspapers as carriers of 
house organs. “Effective House Organs” 
may be safely recommended by editors 
and publishers to industrial concerns who 
put out plant papers. 


* * * 


T° commemorate its eightieth birthday 

The Tribune of Chicago has brought 
out a verv practical manual entitled 
“Pictured Encyclopedia of the World’s 
Greatest Newspaper.” This advance 
notice will be followed by a more detailed 
story about the volume in a later issue 
of the Eptror & PustisHer. 


SPEEDED DERBY MOVIES 


Cameraman Charles E. Ford of the 
Chicago Daily News Screen Service 
covered the Kentucky Derby, photo- 
graphing it from start to finish. The 
pictures were rushed back to Chicago in 
the Daily News airplane piloted by Shir- 
ley Short, staff aviator, and were shown 
on. the screen in Chicago theatres that 
same night—This was the first time Der- 
by motion: pictures were ever shown in 
Chicago on the day the race was run. 
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in the South 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


Fort Worth, Texas 


The Official Score, Six Months’ Period, 
Ending April Ist, 1928 


Average Net Paid Circulation—Daily and Sunday Combined. 
As Obtained From Government Statements 


STAR-TELEGRAM 


Fort Worth, Texas............ L14,.246 


EVENING AND SUNDAY ONLY 
(Does Not Include Morning Record-Telegram) 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Memphis, Tenn. ee  S! 
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(Does Not Include Evening Appeal) 
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With over 125,000 net paid circulation, gives you a thorough coverage 
of Fort Worth and West Texas, including 1100 towns—one of the richest 
markets in the entire South. With more circulation in that territory 
than any other three or four papers combined. 


WEST TEXAS DEVELOPMENT 


Is worth watching—look it up in your commercial reports 
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MICHIGAN DAILIES HIT 
PUBLICITY SEEKERS 


Resolution Reaffirming Group’s Stand 
Against Press Agentry Passed at 
Grand Rapids Con- 


vention 





A resolution renewing the fight on the 
free publicity evil was passed in Grand 
Rapids last week by members of the 
Michigan League of Home Dailies. The 
resolution was prompted by statements 
made by Joe Carmichael, secretary of 
the Iowa Committee on public utilities in- 
formation, before the Federal Trade 
Commission, in which he intimated that 
members of ihe Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation had ceased their efforts in fighting 
the press agents. Three-fourths of the 
Michigan daily newspaper publishers are 
members of the Inland, and resented the 
accusations. 


The resolution, passed unanimously, 
follows 

“RESOLVED: That in view of the in- 
creasing activities of the hired press 


agents, and apparent predicament that 
some of the national advertising agencies 
are being placed in by some national 
agencies securing big advertising accounts 
by showing large amount of free pub- 
licity secured ; 

“That the members of the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies again express 
their willingness to co-operate in fight- 
ing this great menace to the newspaper 
fraternity, and continue an intensive cam- 
paign against this insidious propaganda 
by returning ll such matter received to 
the manufacturer or advertiser as fast as 
received ; 

“Further, that we recommend that each 
publisher prepare a circular or folder 
setting forth with a few salient para- 
graphs the injury being caused to the 
whol: network of national advertising, 
and the unfavorable situation the adver- 
tiser and his products are unintentionally 
being placed with the newspaper fra- 
ternity, and the unsuspecting public, and 
place it in the envelope with each re- 
turned free publicity article.” 

Michigan Leaguers spent their entire 
session last week discussing local and 
national advertising problems and it is 
planned to secure a speaker to go before 
state retail organizations to explain how 
local retail merchants can co-operate 
with their newspaper publisher in secur- 
ing more co-operative newspaper adver- 
tising schedules. 

It was voted to accept the Upper 
Peninsula invitation for the annual sum- 
mer frolic when publishers and their 
wives will be guests at the new hotel at 
Saulte Ste. Marie, July 26, 27 and 28. 





I. N. S. WIRE CHANGE 


News Service Running High Speed 
Printer Circuit New York to Coast 


International News Service is extend- 
ing its high speed printer circuit from 
New York to the Pacific Coast, George 
Hargreaves, general business manager, 
announced this week. 

I.N.S. now has high speed printers 
operating from New York to Chicago, 
and on June 1 the circuit will be ex- 
tended to Kansas City, which will be- 
come a relay point. It is expected that 
facilities will be installed by June 10 to 
extend the high speed wire from Kansas 
City through. to San Francisco and as 
far south in California as San Diego. 

The innovation will increase the vol- 
ume of the daily report 33 per cent, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hargreaves. 


VETERAN REJECTS TRIBUTE 


Phil Dallam, for 53 years associated 
with the Warsaw (Ill.) Bulletin which 
his father, Francis Dallman, established 
there, celebrated his 75th birthday anni- 
versary May 22. He is one of the oldest 
newspapermen in that section of the 
state. The Chamber of Commerce planned 
a public dinner in honor of the event, as 
a surprise for the editor, but he learned 
about it and squelched the project, beg- 
ging off from such a community tribute. 
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PROMOTER OF JUNE BRIDE 
CONTEST IS BRIDEGROOM 
(THE man who promoted a June 


Bride contest for the New 
York Evennig Graphic is now a 


bridegroom. 
Gordon Simmons, promotion 
manager of the Graphic, was 


married to Miss Rowena Dakin on 
May 26. Mr. Simmons has been 
on the Graphic for the past six 
months. He was formerly assistant 
promotion manager of the New 
York Daily News. 

The Graphic’s June Bride con- 
test was conducted as an editorial 
promotion feature in connection 
with the June Bride Fair at Madi- 
son Square Garden this week. 
Prizes ranging down from a new 
home, completely furnished, and a 
trousseau to free photographs were 
offered to the best looking couple 
planning to be married in June. 
Looks were judged on the basis of 
photographs submitted. 

Mr. Simmons did not participate 
in the contest. 











GANGS “THREATEN” ASBURY 


But Herald Tribune Man’s Friends See 
Press Agent Angle 


Exciting tales are being peddled from 
the press department of Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, regarding threats on the 
life of Herbert 
Asbury, member 
of the staff of the 
New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, and 
author of “The 
Gangs of New 
York.” 

The book is be- 
ing advertised as 
one which New 
York’s under- 
world is reading 
and Myriam 
Sieve, press rep- 
resentative for 
Alfred A. Knopf, 
has improved on the assertion by making 
public this week the awesome informa- 
tion that: 

“A former gang chieftain, who is 
known to have killed at least five men, 
has threatened to have the author’s life.” 

Distressed friends of the newspaper 
man, seeking confirmation or denial of 
these reports at the office of the Herald- 
Tribune, were told not to worry exces- 
sively, At present Mr. Asbury is far from 
the underworld gangs in the quiet of 
Columbia, Mo., resting up from a major 
operation resulting from injuries received 
during the World War, when he was 
wounded and gassed while commanding a 
machine gun platoon. 
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NEW A. P. SPECIAL WIRE 


Circuit Will Link Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, and Des Moi 


for June 


WILEY HAILS POSTAL 
RATE REDUCTION 


Business Manager of New York Times 
Says President and Congress 
Has Recognized Public 
Service of Press 


Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, who has been an ac- 
tive worker for reduced postal rates, 
made the following statement this week. 

“Every newspaper publisher should be 
gratified at the action of President 
Coolidge and Congress in enacting the 
law for postal rate reduction. We 
should be glad that Congress has seen 
the justice of remedial legislation to re- 
move the intolerable war-time schedules 
on second class mail. 

“The Postal Committee of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
under Mr. Barnum has worked ener- 
getically and convincingly to put the case 
of newspapers before the committees of 
Congress. We should be grateful, too, 
for the pains-taking efforts of Senators 
Moses, Phipps, McKellar and Represent- 
atives Griest and Ramseyer to mention 
only a few of the men on the committees 
who have spent a great deal of time in 
obtaining information on which to base 
their decisions. 

“The outcome is due very largely to 
the recognition by the President and 
Congress of the public service rendered 
by the press. Although newspapers are, 
and must be, under private ownership 
they render public service. 

“It is gratifying that the reductions to 
the 1920 schedules were made in the first 
four zones. This will benefit all news- 
papers, large or small. The Times and 
other newspapers which have a number 
of subscribers in distant states will not 
obtain the advantage of the 1920 rates in 
the last four zones but we will, of 
course, have the advantage of the com- 
promise reduction. Under the highest 
zone rates (before the 1925 reductions 
were made) it cost the New York Times 
$18.93 for postage alone on a weekday 
and Sunday iicortatien sent to Cali- 
fornia and we received only $12 for such 
a subscription. A rough estimate is that 
we shall still be obliged to pay $14.73 
postage in the eighth zone. 

“It is hoped that a considerable volume 
of business of the Times will be re- 
stored to the mails under the new rates.” 





LUNCHEON TO U. T. A. DELEGATES 


Printers’ Delegation to Cologne Exhibi- 
tion Guests of Printing Crafts Club 


New York members of the official print- 
ers’ delegation to the International Press 
Exhibition at Cologne were guests at a 
“bon voyage” luncheon in the Printing 
Crafts Club, May 31. George T. Lord 
presided, and about 200 were present. 

The delegation sailed an hour past 
midnight, June 1, on the S.S. Arabic. 
The party was headed by Ernest F. Eilert, 
former president of the United Typothete 
of America. The group is scheduled to 
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arrive in Cologne June 14 and expects to 
return to this country July 5. 





CIRCULATION AUDIT FOR 
WEEKLIES URGED 


(Continued from page 9) 











“We disapprove the exchange of news- 
paper advertising space for machinery, 
service, or supplies. 

“We are grateful to George A. Riley 
of the American Press Association, to 
H. C. Bridgers of the Memphis office 
of the Western Newspaper Union, to the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, and 
all others who have contributed to the 
fine entertainment provided us during 
this convention. 

“We urge the expansion of the field 
manager plan to states not now operat- 
ing under this plan, and offer our full 
co-operation to any state association in 
getting this work under way. 

“We urge 100 per cent attendance at 
the 1929 convention of the Field Man- 
agers at Seattle, Wash. The coming 
year will be one of great importance to 
our organization and the 1929 convention 
will be well worth the time consumed to 
every field manager in America. 

“We are grateful to the National 
Printer-J ournalist, the Publishers Auzxil- 
iary, Eprror & PuBLISHER, the American 
Press, and other trade journals for the 
fine work they are doing in behalf of 
newspaper association efforts. We _ be- 
lieve that one of the necessary adjuncts 
to every newspaper office in America is 
one or more trade journals.” 

Many other topics were discussed 
without final action at the roundtable 
sessions, which treated every topic to 
exhaustion. Close examination of fire 
insurance policies upon newspaper plants 
was urged, and several members de- 
scribed how they had succeeded in im- 
proving the insurance contracts held by 
their publishers through obtaining mini- 
mum premiums, eliminating trick clauses, 
and assisting in collection of damages. 

A local insurance official was invited 
to the meeting to explain the relation of 
his company to a circulation promotion 
scheme which had been offered to Pa- 
cific Coast newspapers in states where 
the company was not licensed to do busi- 
ness. The insurance man declared that 
his company had cancelled its contract 
with the National Advertisers’ Syndi- 
cate of Chicago, the firm which had 
been offering the policies as premiums. 

Another Pacific Coast proposal which 
received general disapproval was that of 
the Western Publishers’ League, offer- 
ing a three-year contract for Pacific 
Coast representation of newspapers and 
containing a clause that after Jan. 1, 
1929, the contract was to provide ex- 
clusive representation in all parts of 
the United States. No provision was 
made for cancelling the contract. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Seattle, Wash., during August, 1929. 
President Edwin A. Bemis, of Boulder, 
Col., was re-elected, as were the follow- 
ing officers: Len W. Feighner, Nash- 
ville, Mich., vice-president; and Ole 
Buck, Lincoln, Neb., secretary-treasurer. 





A new special wire is being installed 
by the Associated Press, connecting 
member papers in Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Des Moines. 
It will augment the present triple trunk 
service linking these points, according 
to W. J. McCambridge, traffic executive 
in the New York office. High speed 
printer machines will be used. The 
circuit will be set up within a month. 

Within the next two months, the A. P. 
will start operating printers in Oregon, 
the last state to be printerized by the 
press association. Mr. McCambridge 
said this week that the A. P. now has 
more than 2,000 printers in operation in 
more than 800 daily newspapers. 


FRANCE HONORS SAMPERS 
I. H. Sampers, director of Courrier 
des Etats-Ums of New York City has 
been made Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor of France. The decoration is for 
his service to Franco-American friend- 
ship. 





“The Largest Business of Its Kind in America” 


Hotaling’s News Agency 


(Est. 1905) 


Has inaugurated a Direct-To-The-Customer delivery service to 
guests of the principal New York hotels. Our slogan and trad- 
ing title (better suited to telephone usage than Hotaling’s News 
Agency) for this branch of our business will be: 


When You LAND in New York 
Order Your “Home Paper” Delivered to Your Hotel 
PHONE LONGACRE 4649—WE’LL DO THE REST 
Lone Acre Newsparer Detivery 
Out-of-Town Newspapers Exclusively 
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LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Article VII of a Series—The Stereotypers’ Union 


By MAJOR J. LOWENSTEIN 


Secretary St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(Copyright 1928 by Epiror & PusLisHer) 














iW the happiest nation is the one that has 
no history then the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
should be rated the most fortunate of the 
Internationals in the printing trades in- 
dustry. After it was given autonomy 
by the International Typographical Union 
in 1901 it proceeded to develop the 
craftsmanship of its members and to 
educate them in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of trades unionism. It attended 
to its own affairs, unostentatiously and 
without much fuss or fury, largely under 
the wise direction of its quiet, peace- 
loving head, James J. Freel, who re- 
mained president for 22 years after its 
advent as an independent organization. 
Freel was a man without any frills and 
devoid of pretense. His sole aim was to 
build up the union and to give the mem- 
bership a proper sense of its responsi- 
bility to observe in good faith its con- 
tractual obligations. 

“Many, many times have we wavered,” 
writes the veteran secretary of the order, 
Charles A. Sumner, “and at times an 
occasional local union would falter and 
threaten to revolt. Once only a local 
union did rebel and strike in violation 
of its contract. It was summarily sust 
pended by the International Union, thanks 
to the courage and stamina of President 
Freel. This action was later upheld by 
the memorable San Francisco convention 
in 1912 and this incident is one of the 
historical landmarks that note the pro- 
gress of the organization. This action 
was unique in trade annals and won for 
us the plaudits of the true friends of 
constructive trade unions everywhere. 
This action also commanded the atten- 
tion. and compelled the respect of the 
publishers of the country.” 

Secretary Sumner’s reference is to the 
illegal strike of the stereotype depart- 
ments of the Chicago newspapers in 1912 
and to President Freel’s courageous 
action in suspending the charter of the 
stereotypers’ union of that city for the 
refusal of its officers to permit the men 
to return to work when ordered to do 
so. Freel’s determination to uphold the 
sanctity of contracts was again shown 
when he suspended the privileges of the 
Baltimore union in 1922 after that or- 
ganization had refused to live up to its 
obligations under the International Arbi- 
tration Agreement. The Union at first 
defied him, but soon weakened and com- 
plied with his instructions to proceed 
along contractual lines. 

President Freel was fortunate in 
having the assistance and the unwavering 
support of one of the clearest thinkers 
in newspaper labor ranks, J. Fremont 
Frey, of Indianapolis, foreman of the 
stereotype department of the /ndianapolis 
News. Mr. Frey has been vice-president 
of the International Union, and is a 
fluent and able writer on labor topics. 
He is a stalwart union man but is con- 
servative and sane and has always ad- 
vocated orderly processes in labor nego- 
tiations. With his aid, and that of the 
standing secretary of the union, Mr. 
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Sumner, President Freel was_ enabled 
to steer his organization through a 
rather turbulent period in its early 
stages and to give it a conservatism and 
soberness that have now become the es- 
tablished policy of this union. 

So highly was President Freel re- 
garded that at his death, July 31, 1924, 
an unusual tribute to his fairness was 
published in the Bulletin of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

Winfield T. Keegan, who succeeded 
Freel, is following in his footsteps and 
is conducting the union along safe and 
conventional lines. 

There have been no major controver- 
sies with this organization for some 
time, though the publishers of New York 
City have been trying for seven years 
to get together with the stereotypers for 
a settlement of pending differences. An 
arbitration board has recently been ar- 
ranged and an amicable solution of all 
issues is probably near at hand. This 
board has been organized with unusual 
care. It consists of two judges and one 
lawyer and the arbitration will almost 
be in the nature of a regular legal hear- 
ing. 

The next article by Mr. Lowenstein 
on “The Anomalous Mailers’ Union” 
will appear in the next issue. 


ISSUES FUTURE EDITION 


Waterbury Sunday Republican Dates 
Feature Section as of 2000 A. D. 


Perhaps the first newspaper in the 
United States to issue a complete section, 
as a “small edition” of its regular run, 
ih the imaginary style of the year 2000 
A. D., is the Waterbury (Conn.) Sun- 
day Republican. As a substitute for its 
regular tabloid Sunday feature section 
recently it ran a complete newspaper 
purporting to show how a newspaper of 
2000 A. D. will present news. Although 
the tabloid contained some humor, the 
general trend was serious. 

The idea, so far as Waterbury news- 
papermen can find out, has not been used 
previously in America. It was similar, 
however, to an issue of the London Daily 
Mail, some weeks ago. 

The first page presented stories of long 
air flights in time unheard of at present, 
comments by a centenarian on his recol- 
lection of the trouble enforcing prohibi- 
tion and other stories in similar vein. 
Throughout the paper the present make- 
up was carefully followed, including fea- 
tures, editorials, advertisements, etc., as 
well as news. 
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USE DAILIES TO FILL NEW 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Institutional Campaign Will Be Main- 
tained to Uphold Prestige of New 
San Antonio Skyscraper—Half 
Filled Before Completion 


for 


A persistent institutional campaign run 


in the San Antonio (Tex.) Light on 
Sundays, the Evening News on Tuesdays 
and the Morning Express on Thursdays, 


filled the new Milam Building, completely 
modernized 2l-story office building in 
San Antonio, to 50 per cent capacity be- 
fore the building itself was ready for 
occupancy. The campaign was so obvi- 
ously successful from the start that space 
was stepped up from 10-inch, three- 
column size, to full pages, and has now 
been returned to the original size to 
continue indefinitely for maintenance of 
the building’s prestige. 

The Milam Building is said to be the 
second largest concrete frame building in 
the world. It is one of the first office 
buildings to install a constant-temperature 
ventilating system. Advertising touched 
the health features of the building, as 
well as the location and other convenient 
and attractive features. 

The owners selected Tuesdays and 
Thursdays for their advertising as being 
days when their copy would have the 
least advertising to compete with. During 
the first half of the campaign, no mention 


was made of price. All copy was in- 
stitutional. About 50 per cent of the 
space was leased on this copy alone. The 


second phase of the campaign, now in 
progress, shows specimen floor plans and 


gives rental figures, which range up 
from $35 monthly. 
The Travis Investment Company, 


sponsoring the Milam Building, says that 
it will continue its advertising after the 
building is filled in order to meet the 
increasing competition created by San 
Antonio’s large building program. 
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PRAIGG HEADS 4TH DISTRICT 


I. A. A. Group Elects Jacksonville 
Agency Man Chairman 





Noble T. Praigg, vice-president of the 
Lesan-Carr Advertising Agency of 
Jacksonville, Fla., was elected chairman 
of the fourth district of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association at the an- 
nual convention held at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., this week. Noble Enge, proprietor 
of the Enge Studios, Jacksonville, was 
chosen secretary. 

A feature of the convention was the 
presentation of an I. A. A. charter of 
afhliation to the Advertising Club of 
Jacksonville, of which Mr. Enge is 
president. 

The presentation was made by 
Pearson, manager of the I. A. A. 

Jacksonville was chosen as the 1929 
convention city. 
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One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS — blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and thoroughly 
sells both dealers and consumers. 
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and in the engraving 


and photographic depart- 
ments—there is no other 
source of heat so depend- 
able as 


GAS 


In your business, as in 
your home, whatever the 
need for heat, “You can 
do it better with Gas.” 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 











SERVICE 





does not ask you 
to sign a con- 
tract. It has no 
sales force but the world celebri- 
ties who contribute regularly to 
its output. It has been a syndi- 
cate for eighteen years and is still 
flourishing. It has far-flung con- 
nections. 


101 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. J. Boedan, Anna M. Weiss, 
Editor. Manager. 
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& Publisher 


HUCKLE URGES PUBLISHERS TO ACT 
TOGETHER AGAINST PUBLICITY EVIL 





Delinquency of Each Editor Is Blow Against Whole News- 
paper Structure, Michigan Publisher Tells National 
Editorial Association 





HE free publicity evil is still one of 

the most important subjects for the 
contemplation of newspaper publishers, T. 
O. Huckle, publisher of the Cadillac 
(Mich.) Evening News, and a director of 
the Inland Daily Press Association, told 
the National Editorial Association meet- 
ing at Memphis in an address May 30. 

Publishers are still using the broad- 
casts of space grafters, and thus di- 
verting money from their own and fellow 
publishers’ cash boxes to the pockets of 
agents who collect for the gift at the 
regular linage rate. 

“| am charitable enough to assume 
that publishers themselves are not quilty 
of helping tear down the entire news- 
paper structure of America by running 
these so-called news stories but occa- 
sionally I have to admit that even pub- 
lishers themselves do use them so cannot 
always lay the blame to others,” Mr. 
Huckle said. 

“In this latter class are found those 
who say ‘Well my using them occa- 


, sionally will noi affect anyone else, and 


when I am short of type to fill up they 
do help out.’ Brother Publishers, if you 
are in this class, please stop and reflect 
right now that you are one who is help- 
ing divert millions of dollars annually 
from the paid display advertising coffers 
to the wily free space grafting artist. 
“Not only are you helping tear down 
the financial structure of newspaper pub- 
lishing but you are placing the news 
columns in a very unfavorable light. 
Perhaps no pages contain more free pub- 


licity bunk than the automobile and 
amusement sections. Listen to what O. 
C. Harn, advertising manager of the 


National Lead Company, and former 
president of the A. B. C., had to say in 
a widely published article. 

“‘T used to read with interest the 
automobile pages of newspapers. Now, 

I read only the automobile advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines. I 
have lost confidence in the automobile 
sections. To me they have become simply 

wasted newsprint. I am very much op- 
posed to free publicity. I don’t believe 
it is a good thing for either the publica- 
tion or the manufacturer.’ 

“I believe he voices the sentiment of a 
majority of manufacturers who either re- 
sort to free publicity because their com- 
petitors do, or because they are won over 
by the wily free publicity artist. 

“Then there is another side of this 
matter in that it is not fair to foist on 
the unsuspecting public so-called news 
which is none other than pure propaganda. 

“Some advertising agencies are being 
forced to join hands with free publicity 
hounds in order to protect their own 
business. When one of the oldest adver- 
tising agencies in America secured the 
‘juicy’ Victrola ‘plum’ by showing the 
Victrola people the great amount of free 
publicity they had obtained for it, can 
we rightly blame the other advertising 
agencies? No. brother publisher, let us 
be fair and lay the blame right at our 
own doors. The only reason most of the 
legitimate agencies who resort to this 
free space grafting are dong so because 
some publishers of America are encourag- 
ing it. 

“Do not be afraid to refuse to run this 
free publicity from advertising agencies. 
They will not only think more of you 
for so doing but will actually thank you 
down deep in their hearts as they get 
nothing for ail this extra work. But of 
course the free publicity artist does get 
his—and plenty of it. 

“T can not get down to the solution I 
have to offer without first drawing your 
attention to a few concrete instances af 
the evil of continued free publicity. 

“Last year fire insurance men rejected 
a $1,000,000 ad campaign when the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters ac- 
cepted a “free puff” plan as advocated by 


the insurance Advertising Conference. A 
large manufacturer who had about made 
up his mind to use a special $200,000 
newspaper campaign listened instead to 
a free publicity expert who offreed to get 
him real material in the news column of 
both metropolitan and rural newspapers 
for but $80,000. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company claims to have done 
so well with its “life insurance conscious” 
health stories that last fall the National 
Association of Life Underwriters voted 
to raid the newspapers of America, when 
it listened to Otis Logan’s scheme of free 
publicity, after spending a million with 
magazines in 1926. I might continue with 
scores of just such illustrations. I 
not think that it is necessary for me to 
deal further on the evils of free publicity. 

“Just to digress from newspaper pub- 
licity a moment: 

“How about all this free radio propa- 
ganda many newspapers are running? 
Do you think radio would haye grown 
by leaps and bounds if it had to stand 
on its own? Absolutely no! Then why 
should we give columns to WLS and 
other stations who do not spend a nickle 
with newspapers but rely on radio to sell 
their merchandise. Of course the most 
of you will admit that your readers are 
entitled to strictly daily radio programs 
giving station and hour of broadcasting 
but when it comes to running promotion 
articles for any station that is different. 

“The only way, according to experts 


to fight space grafters, is to return all 
material received to the advertiser di- 
rect—not to the space grafter. 


“I am so sold on the returning plan 
that I drove 120 miles out of my way 
while on a vacation trip last summer to 
visit the state field men in session at 
Detroit to ask their aid in getting their 
respective state organizations to put the 
plan in effect. President C. M. Meredith 
of the N. E. A. was present and asked 
me to address the annual convention at 
Memphis, Tenn., giving my views on how 
to kill Free Publicity. 

“In returning free publicity do not send 
it to the free space artist but to the 
manufacturer—and in a plain unstamped 
envelope. Now see what this will mean 
if everyone here today will go home and 
put this into practice. Do you not think 
manufacturers will wake up to the fact 
that publishers are not running their 
stuff if they receive notices from post- 
masters all over the country asking for 
stamps to cover postage due letters? You 
who live in small towns after following 
this plan a fortnight can save up the en- 
yelopes until you go to a larger city and 
make it more effective as manufacturers 
have customers in all the larger cities and 
even if they ‘catch on’ the first fortnight 
will not know whether the postage due 
is for more free publicty or an order 
from a big customer. 

“Surely with the loyal co-operation that 
has and is being extended by Epitor & 
PusitsHEr, National Printer—Journalist, 
United States Publishers and others, we 
should be willing to do our part—for 
our benefit.” 

Mr. Huckle showed the publishers a 
small four-page folder which he encloses 
with free publicity returned to adver- 
tisers. The folder calls attention to 
the ethical and economic considerations 
against publication of such material and 
closes with the information that a rate 
card is enclosed. 


BEGIN SHOPPING NEWS 


The third shopping news publication in 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee Buyers’ Guide 
and Chain Store News, was begun re- 
cently with a claimed initial distribution 
of 100,000. Schuster Weekly and Mil- 
waukee Shopping News were in the field 
previously. The new paper contains a 
number of features and a cartoon. * There 
are 252 chain stores in: Milwaukee. 5 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








MR. ROTH’S STATEMENT 


To Epitor & PustisHer: Perhaps a 
word for the defense in the “power trust” 
inquiry might be admissible. Thus far, 


as reflected in the news and editorial col- 
umns of the Epiror & PusBLisHeEr, the 
evidence has all been for the other side. 

With one exception. In your issue of 
May 26th you take up the cudgel for the 
Inland Press Association, in your editor- 
ial “It Did Not Happen.” So far as I 
can observe, your conclusion that “it did 
not happen” is reached upon the mere 
basis of assumption that such a thing 
could not have happened. 

Aspersions upon the integrity of other 
newspapers have been based upon nothing 
more substantial than those regarding the 


Inland Press; but Epiror & PuBLISHER 
has been rather bitter in its comment 
toward those newspapers, not one of 


which, to my knowledge, has had an op- 
portunity to defend itself. 

As one of the editors specifically al- 
leged to have been subservient to this 
power trust, I feel that I have the right 
to say a word. The editor of the Norris- 
town Register has been mentioned spe- 
cifically as being under the domination of 
Mr. H. H. Ganser, a vice president of the 
power corporation serving this section. 
That is a serious charge, for it means 
this newspaper cannot be depended upon 
to serve public interests fairly in its field. 

Ought not substantial proof of this 
subservience be offered, before we are 
branded? It does not seem altogether 
fair that a publication like Eprtor & 
PuBLIsHER, which is fundamentally the 
voice of its profession, should so quickly 
condemn us without a_ hearing. Snap 
judgment of this type works an injustice 
to newspapers which may be as guiltless 
of the charges against them as the Inland 


Press Association. 
You may well say: “All right, where 
is your defense?” To which we answer, 


“Where are our accusers?” Thus far, all 
that has come to my attention is the 
assertion of some witness in Washington 
that I am one of the editors who has 
succumbed to the “evil influence.” In any 
court of law, more conclusive evidence 
would be required. When, and if, such 
evidence is presented, we should have a 
chance to defend ourselves. 

If, then, we are found guilty, under the 
weight of the evidence, it will be proper 
for Epiror & PuBLISHER to condemn us. 
Until that time, common fairness would 
dictate a suspension of judgment. 

Sincerely, 
Ear. R. Rorn, 
Kditor Norristown Register. 


RETRACTED OLD FAKE 


To Epitor & PusiisHer: In your is- 
sue of May 26, under the heading “What 
Our Readers Say,” you publish a letter 
which refers to a special dispatch from 
our Paris Bureau, published in The 
World on April 29. Permit me to call 
attention to an article we published on 
May 23 in which, following our own 
inquiry, Zhe World retracted the Paris 
dispatch, stated the source from whence 
it came, and expressed regret at its pub- 
lication. * * * 

Isaac’D. Wuite, Director, 

Bureau of Accuracy & Fair Play, 

New York World. 


Not I. | we Controlled 


To Epitor & Pustisner: It has been drawn 
to our attention that an article appeared in your 
publication dated May 5, 1928, and we under. 
stand also in a former issue, in which the 
E, B. Eddy Company, Limited, was listed as 
being controlled by the International Paper 
Company 

We would thank you to make note of the 
fact that the information is incorrect and that 
this company is not controlled by the Inter- 
national Paper Company, as stated in your 
publication. 

Tue E. B. Evpy Company Limitep, 
c . CAgsar, 
Assistant to President and General Manager. 


ABITIBI ISSUES STOCK 








Offering of $10,000,000 Immediately 
Oversubscribed—To Retire Debts 


A $10,000,000 issue of Abitibi 
and Paper Company, Ltd., 6 
cumulative preferred stock of 
value was offered for sale Mey "08"4 at 
$102 and almost immediately oversub- 
scribed. Proceeds will be used solely to 
retire indebtedness and preferred stock 
of subsidiaries, at a substantial saving in 
interest and dividends. 

The company’s balance sheet shows 
net tangible assets of more than $100,- 
000,000 after deducting all liabilities. 
Combined net earnings of the Abitibi 
company and two of its six subsidiaries, 
the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills 
and Fort William Power Company, were 
$5,350,587 net on $34,976,400 par value 
of cumulative preferred stock. 


Power 
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FLORIDA FARM SUPPLEMENT 


The Florida Farm and Grove, an agri- 
cultural supplement furnished monthly to 
45 Florida newspapers, is planning to in- 
stall its own mechanical equipment, ac- 
cording to Frank R. Hammett, advertis- 
ing and editorial director. Contracts ef- 


fective between now and Sept. 1 will give 
the magazine 61 clients. 
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METAL FEEDER 


‘me Easily installed on any Linotype. Keeps metal 
at even temperature. Can’t feed too fast 
or too slow. Requires little attention. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


F-4313—Linotype Metal Feeder, for all models (except 
42 em) without electric pot . $40.00 
F-4314—Linotype Metal Feeder for electric pot. All models 
except 42 em $40.00 
F-4315—Linotype Meval Feeder, for all 42 em models 
without electric pot . $50.00 


F-4316—Linotype Metal 
em models. . 


(All prices subject to deans without notice) 


Order from the Nearest Agency 


Brooklyn, New York 
CHICAGO 
LIMITED, 


NEW ORLEANS 
TORONTO 


Feeder for electric pot. All 42 
«ta 4 + $50.00 
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(ANADA USED DAILIES 
TO COLLECT TAXES 


Week’s Drive in Paid Space Remark- 
ably Successful with Income Pay- 
ments — $8,000,000 Gain 

Over 1927 


Advertising has won a place in Cana- 
y's system of collecting income tax, in 
e opinion of Hon. W. D. Euler, 
Yinister of National Revenue for 
anada. This year the Dominion Gov- 
mment, for the first time, sought the 
ervices of expert advertising counsel, 
wd used a scientifically planned adver- 
rsing campaign to stimulate quicker re- 
wns from Canadian taxpayers. 
The campaign was brief, but proved 
emarkably effective. One week prior 
April 30, the last day for filing re- 
wns the advertisements were inserted 
n all Canadian daily newspapers—Eng- 
jsh, French and Jewish—from coast to 
coast. 
Sixteen thousand dollars spent on this 
ampaign helped Canada to increase her 
allections to April 30 by slightly more 
tan two and one half times the sum 
wllected during the same period in 
(27, when no scientifically planned cam- 
mign was employed to aid collections. 
‘ccording to a statement made by Hon. 
Mr. Euler, his department this year 
villected $23,850,615.21 to April 50, as 
wmpared with $9,450,439.05 for the 
sme period last year. To the middle 
May the department's statements 
sow a total net gain over 1927 of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000. 
Mr. Euler gives the newspaper cam- 
ign due credit for the part it played. 
» gain is really more significant than 
¢ figures show, because, the Govern- 
at made slight reductions in corpora- 
n rates over the previous year. In- 
widual tax rates were also reduced 




















) per cent, and some increases were 
ade in exemptions for dependents. 

The advertisements occupied a_ six 
umn space 183 lines deep. 

In cities where morning and evening 
pers were published the insertions 
mre staggered. In the larger cities 
wiere several papers were issued the plan 
kot the announcements before the public 
br the greater part of the week prior 
b April 30. 

The copy was prepared by the Depart- 
mnt of National Revenue with the 
Rsistance of an outside advertising firm. 


NEW IOWA DAILY 


The Marion (Ia.) Sentinel, for 56 
mars a weekly newspaper, published six 
tiles west of Cedar Rapids, entered the 
mening daily field May 25. J. L. Papes 
owner and publisher. 
















PLAN FREE-LANCE ORGAN 


Freelance Writer, a monthly, printed 
Los Angeles, will make its first ap- 
arance June 10. Harold J. Ashe, busi- 
$ magazine contributor, will be editor. 
heodore Bliss, playwright, will be busi- 
§ manager. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


have for eight years used more 
space in The Sun than in any 
other New York evening news- 
paper. 

ALL ADVERTISERS 
who wish to reach the prosperous 
people of New York—people 
who have money enough to in- 
vest in stocks and bonds—will 
find The Sun a most effective 
medium. 
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CAPITALIZES ON CRIME 


Milton MacKaye, New York Evening 
Post, Author of Crime Annual 


Some newspaper met discuss the 
amount of crime news published in the 
papers; others handle it daily and make 
certain the stories 
get im It re- 
mained for Mil- 
ton MacKaye to 
make money on 
crime news. He 
is author of 
“‘Dramatie 
Crimes of 1927,” 
which Doubleday. 
Doran is bringing 
out next week. 

A few of the 
chapter titles are: 
The Man Hunt 
(capture of the 
dAutremont 
boys). Jn the Bayou (murder of Jim Le 
3oeuf at Morgan City, La.). The Cop 
Adonis (Dan Graham, New York police- 
man who shot a paymaster). The Snyder 
Saturnalia and The Jung Generation 
(Hickman). 

Mr. MacKaye has been on the Evening 
Post for four years. Formerly he worked 
on the United Press Washington Bureau. 
He has also been connected with the old 
Des Moines News and the Des Moines 
Tribune. He is the son of a Methodist 
clergyman and was educated at Simpson 
College in Iowa. 


PRESS AGENTS DINE 


The annual dinner of the Theatrical 
Press Representatives of America was 
held last week in New York City. 





Mitton MacKayt 





MANY PROBLEMS SURROUND 
TIE-UP SELLING 


(Continued from page 24) 











advertisement that appears in the Trib- 
une. And of course this holds true of 
Chicago dealers as well. 

“While we cannot force the issue we 
always recommend that all large unit 
merchandise campaigns which run in the 
Tribune allow for a dealer tie-up. This 
may be a complete mat service or only 
a series of letters urging the dealers to 
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for 


co-operate. On campaigns on small units. 1926, another one of our advertisers, 
we advise tie-up arrangements based on Wiiliams Oiul-O-Matic, was able to get 
tne volume to be done by the individual dealers to run 10,000 ads which the 
dealer, the size of the national copy, and Walliams’ dealers paid for. These were 
the character of the distribution the result of a clause in the franchise 

“We do not as a regular practice requiring such co-operation but a more 
solicit the dealer to tie-up with each ad- recent advertiser, the Sparton Radio 
vertisement appearing in the Tribune. people, ran 17,000 lines in the Tribune 
This would be impossible considering the in the last four months of 1927 and 
number of accounts we carry. In our dealers without any special work on the 
estimation this is a merchandising job part of the Tribune ran 5,300 lines for 
to be done by the national advertiser. which the dealers themselves paid. 

We do all we can at the beginning of a “In our estimation national advertisers 
campaign, when our own men are out can, with proper consideration of their 
merchandising with the advertiser's sales- units of national space, of the size and 
men, to get the dealer interested in this price of the commodity, of the volume 
subject but after we withdraw our men done by the retailer and the type and 
we can go no further. We feel that number of retailers handling the product, 
when we have seen to it that provisions always profitably include as a part of 
are made in the campaign plans for tie-up their newspaper campaign a definite pro 
advertising and that the advertiser's gram of tie-up dealer advertising pre 
salesmen are properly coached to sell the pared from the dealer’s standpoint as to 
idea we cannot continue any further. We size and copy appeal. But in addition 
cease to become space sellers if we go to planning and preparing such material 
too far and would be working as the ad they must sell it—sell it when they open 
vertisers’ salesmen. up distribution and continuously there 

“Occasionally when a campaign is after.” 
running and we feel the dealers have 
fallen into apathy we do contact a few 
principal ones or urge the advertiser to 
renew the subject but, generally speak- 
ing, our sales and merchandising work 
does not run continuously with the cam- 
paign. 

“We publish a trade paper, The Co- 
Operator which is mailed monthly to 
dealers of all character, in which we re- 
port current Tribune campaigns and urge 
dealers to tie up both in newspaper space 
and store display. This is a regular fea day Post and Sunday Gazette 
ture and is quite productive. Times in the Sunday morning 

“Our success in securing tie-up adver- field). 
tising has been gratifying. One of the is 


earlier instances was in the case of a AMERICA’S FASTEST 
campaign run for Brunswick Balke Col- GROWING NEWSPAPER 


lender Company when dealers in Chicago 
and in towns throughout the territory Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


where the Tribune concentrates its cir- 
National advertising representatives: Paul 


culation bought 10 lines of space in the 
Tribune and in their local papers for Block, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
+ General Motors 


every line placed by the company in the Century ‘Biag.. ant Blag., Boston; Oom 
rribune. Again in one month, April, ; ’ 





Pittsburgh 


Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun-Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sen in 
the evening field, and The Sun- 

















monwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 


421 


national advertisers 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


used no other news- 
Detroit 
during 1927 except 


paper in 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
f 
Sens Wionen 


F -|| THE STANDARD STAR 
Che Detroit of 


Free Press New Rochelle 


the Free Press. 


Both Members of A. B. C. 
a Robe ad Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Q Franklin A. Merriam, Pres, 
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DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news- 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, 

Personnel Bureau of x Kon Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Ii 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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WHAT NOT TO SAY IN 
WRITING SPORTS 


Critic Picks Flaws in Accounts of 
Athletic Events Seen in News- 
papers and Magazines 
By Wituiam J. McNutty 


Looking over descriptions of athletic 
performances in the magazines and news- 
papers recently, I have found some 
“bulls,” or “bowlers” as they style ’em 
over in John Bull’s realm. 

Its highly essential that, in writing of 
sports, one should be familiar with the 
branch or branches of athletics about 
which he takes his Waterman in hand 
or his mill by the keys. For ignorance 
may be bliss at times but not when the 
hammers begin pounding. 

Exhibit A. “He swung straight for 
the jaw.” You'd have to cut the corners 
to swing straight for the button. A 
swing is the roundhouse of pugilism. 

Exhibit B. “He thrashed through the 


water with a scissors kick.” The so- 
called thrash kick is the crawl kick, up 
and down from the knees. The scissors 
resembled the instrument of that name. 

Exhibit C. “He was out cold but 
struggled to his feet at the count of 
nine. Mister, it can’t be done. No 
punch ladler can turn up his toes and 
then turn ’em down all in nine seconds. 
He must have been only dazed. 

Exhibit D. “As he was getting up 
from one knee, Joe hit him.” If he did 
this, Josephus would be disaualified on a 
foul even if somebody stole the referee's 
cheaters. 

Exhibit E. “The fullback dug his 
spiked shoes into the dirt and waited 
for the runner with the ball.” About 
the only thing that’s spiked in football 
is that story about Red Grange being a 
nice man when in action. 

Exhibit F. “He dribbled the ball 
within a few feet of the basket, using 
one hand and then the other.” This is 
illegal in basketball. 

Exhibit G. “He touched the wall of 
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the pool and ploughed hard ahead.” He 
should have touched the wall, swung 
himself around and pushed off against 
the wall. If he continued or it would 
be a case of concrete meeting concrete 
with the concrete, an easy winner. 

Exhibit H. “His manager stepped into 
the ring and protested to the referee.” 
This manager must have been in cahoots 
with the opposition, for by getting into 
the hempen square, he automatically dis- 
qualified his hash provider. 

Exhibit I. “The coacher on third ran 
home pacing the runner.” This is on the 
baseball blacklist. 


OKLAHOMA MERGER 

Announcement has been made of the 
consolidation of the two newspapers pub- 
lished in Tahlequah, Okla., the Arrow- 
Democrat and the Republican Star. The 
plant of the Arrow-Democrat will be 
used in future. Each newspaper will re- 
tain its own mame and _ personality. 
Charles Rogers and Bruce L. Keenan are 
the owners. 
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PLANS PLANT ADDITION 


The Charlotte (N. C.) News will soon 
start construction of an addition to its 
plant. The structure will adjoin the 
present building. A new 64-page press 
has been purchased. 


McCLATCHEY ENDS TOUR 


V. S. McClatchey, former owner of 
the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee, arrived in 
New York this week after a nine months’ 
tour of Europe and Northern Africa. He 
was accompanied on his trip by Mrs. 
McClatchey, and visited Italy, Spain, 
France and the Nile country. Mr. 
McClatchey is chairman of the radio 
commission of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


N. Y. SUN ISSUES BOOKLET 


The New York Sun has issued a book- 
let made up of reproductions of eight 
of the Antiques and Decorations pages 
which are a regular feature of the Sat- 
urday edition. 
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Rebuilt 
GOSS‘ HOE 
PRESSES 


Bargains 
in all types 


tell us your needs 
and send for list 





| Service 








HOE 


Day and Night 


Emergency 


An improvement 
in telephone 
service on Serv- 
ice and Repair 
|| Department calls 
gives these new 
numbers: 








TELEPHONE 











Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular 
dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 

















“] believe the Editor & Publisher to 
be the best trade paper published,” 
said a prominent newspaper publisher; 
and he backed up his statement by 
signing an advertising contract for 
large space to be used in 1928. 











Day, DRY-dock 8200, New York 
Night, DRY-dock 8207, New York 
Sunday, DRY-dock 8200, New; York 
Sunday, WIC-kersham 9224 
New York 


R. HOE & CO., INc. 
504 Grand St., New York, 
Min? Ke 


San Francisco 
London 


Ae A SS 


Chicago 
Dunellen 


Boston 
New Orleans 














Equipment 
Supplies 
Services 
Market them through 
either Display or Classified 
advertising in 


Editor & Publisher 


Results are assured to the con- 
sistent advertiser 













B wood D AUrari 


IT CASTS..IT FINISHES..1T COOLS 


PONY 


até 


Enables one man to finish 

“a plate a minute”—3 times 
as fast! Time savings soon 
pay for it. For full partic- 
ulars address: 


OSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
Chicago San Francisco 
Selling Agents 








fellow to the start. 
put, will do it for you. 


No. 40 and’ No. 50. 


Prepared Matrix Paste. 


SAVE A MINUTE 


in packing a matrix and you will often beat the other 
Space Packing Felt that is soft, tears easily and stays 
We manufacture it in four thicknesses—No. 25, No. 35, 


MOULDING BLANKETS all kinds. 
Red and Blue Drying Blankets. 


The above are only a few of our specialties. 


New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO—Worcester 






















DUPLEX - REBUILT 


did it run.” 


“You sold us a press second hand but we 
might have thought it built new, so nicely 
(From a recent buyer’s letter.) 


o> USED PRESSE 


a what are your needs? 


is RIGHT-REBUILT | 











Times Bldg. 
New York 





Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. | 


77 Washington St. 
Chicago 


De Young Bldg. | 
San Francisco 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charge at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
sertion. Minimum Contract space, three 
lines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to classify, edit or reject any copy. 





EDITORIAL 


EMPLOYMENT 


2, 1938 55 





Services 





EMPLOYMENT 








Study Courses Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 





Will pay cash for modern home study courses 
in business administration or electrical en- 
gineering, with or without plates Must be 
modern and not too technical, Address Buyer, 
511 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 








Syndicate Features 
Daily Editorials—Unsigned, general topics, ex- 





clusive territory. Samples, terms Editorial 
Feature Service, 14 Hospital Street, Montreal, 
P. Q. 





La Prensa, Baranquilla, Col., is the new paper 
this week. Full and pony service for dailies and 
weeklies, Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 350 Hudson 
Street, New York, N. Y 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EMPLOYMENT 











Brokers 


A Real Opportunity—Magazine with over 100,000 
A. B. ©. circulation and earning dividends; 
available at low price and upon easy terms. 
Also small magazine and trade paper. J. B. 





" Shole, Times Bldg., New York. 





Another Kansas Merger—This agency last Satur- 
day closed the deal by which the Parsons Daily 
Sun, Parsons, Kansas, bought the Parsons daily 
Republican, thus putting another city of 20,000 
population in the one paper class. This is the 
seventh daily newspaper sold by us in lesg than 
@ year, and the second merger in two months. 
If you want to buy or sell a newspaper prop- 
erty, or want your field consolidated, write me 
everything. Absolutely confidential. Personal 
service in every deal. Newspaper bonds for 
sale. Clyde H. Knox, 851 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Louis Eddy, Marshall Field Building, Chicago, 
Metropolitan ‘Theatre Building, Los Angeles. 
Confidential, quick handling of publishing prop- 
erties. Buyers and sellers ready to negotiate. 
Two Large Circulation Monthlies in general 
field. Good net. May be bought singly or to- 
gether. Good organization. Price, $500,000. 
Harris-Dibble Co., 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 














Newspapers for Sale 


Oklahoma Daily 
gain for quick sale. 
Publisher. 





in prosperous territory. Bar- 
Address A-631, Bditor & 








Newspapers Wanted 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Manager—Producer, experienced in 
national field, with good contacts, personality. 
Excellent opportunity, Communicate in writ- 
ing, stating salary, Army and Navy Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 











Advertising Solicitor—Radio advertising solicitor 
wanted for large Metropolitan newspaper; must 
have previous newspaper experience soliciting 
radio advertising; splendid connection salary 
basis. Call at The New York Times, 229 West 
43rd Street, 13th floor. 








Advertising Salesman, experienced, wanted on 
Free Press, Burlington, Vt Give full details, 
age, references, salary expected, photograph, 
first letter. 


Editorial-Experienced newspaper man wanted, 
capable of acting as copy reader, re-write man 
or reporter. New York state man preferred. 
Write A-654. Editor & Publisher 








Managing Editor wanted for high class morning 
newspaper located in a leading city of New 
York State within a few hours’ traveling dis- 
tance of New York City. Applicant must have 
ability to write forceful, high grade editorials, 


supervise handling of telegraph news, head 
writing, make-up of paper, etc. State age, ex- 
perience, references, salary expected. Replies 


will be treated confidentially. A-650, Editor & 


Publisher. 


Cireulation--New York City Circulator seeks 
change presently. Employed on Metropolitan 
Daily. Rest references. Straight shooter. 
Well known to the trade. Physically fit. A-641, 


Editor & Publisher 





News Executive, young, thoroughly experienced, 
unusual record, now employed, is open for change 
with good reasons. Desire permanent location 
on afternoon daily. Best of references, Guaran- 
tee satisfaction A-657, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Advertising Manager, with 15 years’ 
experience on the largest metropolitan news- 
papers, desires connection with paper that wants 
to increase present volume or secure supremacy 
in its field. Will guarantee substantial increase 
each year and would prefer to receive salary 
plus percentage of increased business. Thor- 
oughly understands every phase of Classified, 
including all Classified Display Classifications 
Can inspire salesmen to maximum production 
Excellent salesman personally. Largest publish 
ers and advertising men in the country, includ 
ing present publisher, will enthusiastically tes- 
tify to ability, character and understanding. 
Will be willing to come to your city and make 
survey regarding possibilities. A-619, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Classified Manager—-7 years’ intensive training, 
+ on notable classified medium, 8 as Classified 


Manager. Know Classified thoroughly A-l 
credentials Want connection on 50,000 to 
100,000 paper. Age 238 Capable, energetic. 


A-635, Editor & Publisher 

Desk Man or Sports—(an fill any other assign- 
ment Young, experienced, good record A-601, 
Editor & Publisher 





Editorial—Woman, assist editor small daily or 
strong weekly. Experienced writer features, 
society, news, editorials: handle make up or 
other detail. A-60S, Editor & Publisher. 








Editorial—Graduate of the University of Ohi 
eago and Harvard University. Full information 
regarding references and experience. M. B., 58 
Hammond Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





Editorial man, 36, 17 years’ experience; city, 
news editor three papers in 500,000 city, wants 
position, preferably in East. Employed. Thor- 
oughly knows makeup and art. A-646, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Editorial—Young man, college trained, with re- 
write experience, anxious to make editorial con- 
nections. A-651, Editor & Publisher. 





Reporter—-Excellent opportunity for right man 
in general reportorial work with new daily 
starting soon in rapidly growing Southern city. 
State education, religion and general qualifica- 
tious in first letter. Salary twenty-five dollars 
to stort A-659, Editor & Publisher 





Weekly or Semi-Weekly, grossing $18,000.00 up- 
wards, wanted in growing, desirable residential 
community possessing good educational facilities, 
Detail gross and net earnings, circulation. De- 


scribe equipment, territory, competition. Send 
copies of paper, lowest cash price. Might con- 
sider exclusive daily city 10,000 and over. 


A-639, Editor & Publisher. 
Partner Wanted 
A Junior Partner wanted in well established 


business of publishing an evening daily paper 
and commercial job printing. Annual business 











$400,000. Must have experience in office man- 
agement, production, collections, credits and 
costs. Exceptional opportunity for investment 


is offered. Give full history of experience and 


“Job Plant to Lease 


For Lease—omplete job plant and business that 
has been running in connection with daily paper. 
Plant located in good city of 18,000 population 
in South. Will do around $20,000 annually. 
Owner desires to devote entire time to news- 
paper work. Address ‘‘K,’’ care Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











" CIRCULATION 
Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
coverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
twenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
our proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Gincinnati, Ohio. 
Circulation Builders — Blair & 
Perkiomen avenue, Reading, Penn. 
of Salegmanship Club Campuigns. 
Greatest Results per Dollar expended in cireu- 
lation building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ship. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
Waterloo, lowa 

Superior Circulation Builders—The W. 8. Ken- 
dall Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The circulation building or- 
fanization that has set the standard for 
aggressive, successful circulation campaigns for 











Austin, 1515 
Originators 











Solicitor—Young lady advertising solicitor, with 
personality and ability, wanted to sell to large 
department store managers as well as smaller 
merchants; capable of maintaining prestige of 
established weekly newspaper. P. 0. Box 806, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Sub Station Manager wanted on morning, even- 
ing and Sunday paper in Southwest. Must be 
able to handle boys. Married man preferred. 
Give references in first letter. Address A-660, 
iditor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Business Executive—Twelve years’ 
successful experience. Seeking permanent con- 
nection with newspaper requiring a man with 
broad vision, high standard and proven ability. 
Age 36, married. Now employed. College edu- 

















cation. A-643, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Manager and executive, now em- 
ployed on one of the South's leading news- 
papers, desires change. Want opportunity 
where hard, consistent work will make for 
future. Exceptional references from past and 


present employers. A-618, Editor & Publisher. 


Art Director wants connection with newspaper 
or publishing house. Knows advertising and 
mechanical ends, Practical, energetic, good or- 
ganizer. Ten year®’ experience At present 
employed by one of New York's big newspapers 
in executive capacity. A-622, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation Manager or Assistant wants connec- 
tion with progressive daily, from 10,000 to 
15,000 circulation, Young, experienced, and ap- 
preciate the necessity of up-to-date promotion. 
Salary $50. References. A-645, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Circulation Manager, fifteen years’ experience, 
large and small dailies, capable, energetic, and 
can produce at small cost. Familiar all detail 
audit records, etc. References. A-648, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—with metropolitan paper 
nine years. Experienced, inside and out, as 
road man, branch manager and assistant circu- 
lation manager. Married, age 31. Willing to 
start at moderate salary to prove ability. At 
liberty June ist. Best references. J. J. Dennis, 
528 Lyndal Street, New Castle, Pa. 


Publisher, 


Circulati Manager— Mr. are you 




















twenty years. 

The World's Tatgeat OirvalationBullding OF- 
ganization—The only circulation building setv- 
jee in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
affidavits of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The rles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 


looking for a reliable, married man, who has 
the experience, youth, and ability 
keep your publication at the top? 
prove that I can produce results. Let me sub- 
mit my application, Best references. A-600, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer — Experienced civics, local 
topics, New York City, north Jersey; married; 
steady. A-591, care Editor & Publisher. 





General Manager, million dollar evening and 
Sunday morning newspaper property, seeks new 
connection September Ist, account sale of prop- 
erty Twenty years’ experience, cities 15,000 
to 6,000,000. Thoroughly conversant all depart- 
ments. Considered conservative, efficient man- 
ager who knows how to build business and get 
the money in. Christian, Protestant, married. 
Age 40 Highly regarded by outstanding news- 
paper publishers, A-638, Edjtor’ & Publisher. 





Newspaper Accountant, Auditor and Office Man- 
ager, thoroughly competent, with several years’ 
experience as Chief Accountant, Auditor and 
Office Manager with one of the largest chain 


newspaper corporations; also five years’ public 
accounting experience 
tory references. 


Oan furnish satisfac- 
A-627, Editor & Publisher. 




















“A Classified advertisement 
pulls replies that result in valu- 
able contacts,” writes a recent 
advertiser in EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER. 


He also says: “The service I 
have received from the Classified 
department has been equally 
valuable in helping me to lo- 
cate.” 


Locate a bigger opportunity 
through a Classified ad. When 
you mail in your copy, send a 
brief outline of your experience. 
We may be able to use it to your 
advantage. 











Classified Service 
Editor & Publisher 





Newspaper Woman, 15 years’ experience, city 
editor, Sunday editor, feature writer, copy desk, 


on New York and other journals, wants job, 
preferably Sunday editor Employed Has 
initiative, imagination, writes crisply, edits 


weurately. College 


A-658, Editor & Publisher 





Reporter—Indiana woman, 28, experienced in 
handling general news and woman's page, wants 
change of position at once Accurate, capable, 
A-617, Editor & Publisher 





Superintendent or Foreman of composing room 





or entire plant-—-15 yeurs as executive. A-@4T, 
Editor & Publisher 

Sports Editor—Wants larger field, 50,000 te 
150,000. Endorsed as writer, executive; 8 years’ 
experience. Give technical exactness and mean- 
ing for beth fan and average reader: sport 
idiom rather than hashed slang. Tell your 
situation first letter. Bast or mid-west. A-656, 


Editor & Publisher 


MECHANICAL 
Equipment for Sale 


For Sale—Two magazine stands, each carrying 
12 model 20 magazines. The Post-Standard Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y¥ 














For Sale—-Group of five New York State Week 
lies, all in one county Papers long established 
Good opportunity for man with capital to swing 
them. Address J. W. Shaw, Secretary New 
York Press Association, Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Elmira, N. 





For Sale — 34-inch 
class. Price, $120. 


power paper cutter. First 
H. B. Piper, Princeton, Ml 





Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire 
ete.—-A complete line. Overhauled 
anteed machines at bargain prices. 
Hoffman Type & Engraving Oo., 
St., New York City. 


Stitchers, 
and guar 
Easy terms. 
114 B. 18th 





Newspaper and Job Printing Plant for sale, 
$3,000. Complete equipment, including presses; 
No, 5 Mergenthaler linotype in A-1 condition; 
type cabinets and type. Must be sold as ene 
lot. Plant located within half hour of Wash 
ington, D. C. For information address A-640, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap The Goss Printing Press Go., 168 
S. Paulina St., Chicago, Tl. 





Equipment Wanted 


Sixteen-Page Rotary with stereotype equipment. 
Two plate wide, 8 column, 12 em Star Pub- 
lishing Co., Shelby, N, C. 





SMALL DAILIES 


We have information regarding sev- 
eral smaller daily newspapers which 
can be purchased for prices soagieg 
from $45,000 to $200,000. We 

discuss these in confidence with serf- 
ous and well-qualified buyers. 


Cash 
payments as low as $15,000, on one 
or two of them. 


Write our nearest office, or better 
yet, call in person if possible. 


Harwell & Rockwell 


COMER BLDG. TIMES BLDG. 
BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 











Newspaper Properties 
Bought, Sold and 


Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 
PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1699 
350 Madison Ave. New York 
Pacifie Coast Representative: 
M. ©. Moore, 288 Worth Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Caltf. 
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DOLLAR 


PULLERS 





Y means of a “check-book” plan, the 
“~ Portland (Me.) Evening News has 
increased its circulation and brought 29 


advertisers to its lists. A check book 
is given each subscriber who signs for 
a year, paying the carrier each week. 
Each of the 32 merchants listed on the 
special page then signs a check made 
out to that subscriber equivalent to 10 
per cent of the first purchase. As each 
check is received, it is deposited in a 
named bank and on March 5, 1929, the 
deposits, with interest, may be with- 
drawn by the subscriber. For the first 
100 checks so turned into the bank, 


tickets are given to a Portland the- 
atre.—R. ees 
The Camden (N. ‘iy. ) Daily Courier 


has been running a successful series of 
advertisements for merchants located on 
Broadway, the city’s chief business 
street, under the title: “Smiling Broad- 
way Shoppers.” A photographer daily 
takes a picture of some feminine shop- 
per on Broadway. The photo is run 
without a caption in large size copy from 
some store on the street. Readers are 
told to save the photos and at the end 
of the contest send in the most attractive 
picture with a ten-word slogan telling 
why they like to shop on Broadway. If 
the picture sent in proves the most popu- 
lar and the slogan the best the winner 
receives a $20 _—. The series was 
originated by E. de Baroncelli of the 
advertising a K. 


& Publisher 


and T. 2 





One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


$$ 











The Akron Times-Press often obtains 
page adevrtisements by tying up copy 
with local movies. For instance, the 
running of “Slightly Used” at a local 
theatre recently was the key to a full 
page of ads for second hand automo- 
biles—U. S. V., Akron. 


The Corpus Christi (Tex.) Times re- 
cently sold, to a local business college, 
a half page advertisement having for its 
basis the insertion of a small classified 
advertisement in the paper in which the 
advertiser requested that a graduate of 
the local business college apply for the 
position which was to be filled—R. W. J. 


Stimulus to home delivery is being ef- 
fected by the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times by daily publication of a boxed 
feature on each newsboy. The stories— 
which tell of the boys’ trade or profes- 
sional ambitions, asking readers to help 
them realize those ambitions, and which 
relate their reliability in delivery—are ac 
companied by cuts and names of streets 
on the routes they carry.—Al. Mayo. 





The St. Louis Star is giving away 
$250 cash and 100 theater tickets weekly 
in an advertising contest. Unusual 
questions are asked and the reply must 
be phrased in words taken from adver- 
tisements—with the advertisers’ name 
quoted.—Shroeder. 








One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 














HE Akron Times-Press has struck a 
popular chord in a series of articles 
about the farming country nearby. One 
day the reporter visits a section where 
peach trees are in bloom, the next a 


celery district, etc. The articles are run 
under a 1l-column news head.—U. S. V., 
Akron. 


A reporter for the Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette recently unearthed a story, with 
corroborating statistics, to show that the 
dog population of his city was 7,000 
canines and steadily increasing from year 
to year in spite of the execution of 1,220 
during the past year. His facts and 
speculation made an interesting story.— 
Bob Sibley, Worcester. 


Have a reporter interview as many 
Smiths as possible to learn if the family 
intends to stick by Al in the coming 
elections. In Chattanooga there are more 
than 1000 Smiths in the city directory, 
representing practically the balance of 
power in elections—J. C. Poe, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 





BOSTON 
POST 


Year of 1927 


Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 444,682 
SUNDAY POST 385,965 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Graybar Building, NEW YORE 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

















The Duluth Herald is running an 
interesting series of daily articles under 
the heading “How You Look To—.” 
The impression, with the photograph of 
the person interviewed, is then given by 
such persons as the traveling salesman, 
telephone operator, soda fountain dis- 
penser and others who are more or less 
in personal touch with the public, through 
their various occupations.—H. A. Lind- 
bergh. 


The Milwaukee Journal recently ob- 
tained pictures and interviews with four 
local citizens having the same name as 
presidential candidates. The interviews 
were on politics. The namesakes were 
all laborers. - a result the story was 
funny.—P. O. 


Fourth Estate 


for June 


A feature, for some of the less populous 
states, would be an article on the men 
and women of the state, or possibly city, 
who have been elected to head national, 
or international organizations of some 
kind. A photograph of each person 
should be given with a suitable title for 
the article—Fred L. W. Bennett, Salt 
Lake City. 


The Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch 
from time to time prints a complete list 
of vicinity correspondents “for the con- 
venience of readers desirous of having 
news items published” and finds it works 
very well.—Oxie. 

The Chicago Herald ond Examiner put 
over a novel idea recently when it 
printed a picture of “a good girl,” and 
suggested that Chicago ministers preach 
sermons on the subject, “A Good Girl.” 
The response was enthusiastic and the 
pastors expanded on the basic idea sug- 
gested. The Herald and Examiner also 
secured statements from many Chicago 
ministers for publication in the paper.— 

Gilmore, Chicago. 





PRESS AGENTS ORGANIZE 


Majority of Theatrical Press to Affili- 
ate with American Federation of Labor 


About 70 members of the Theatrical 
Press Representatives of America, which 
has about 125 members, have withdrawn 
to form the Theatrical Executives Asso- 
ciation, which plans to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. The or- 
ganization hopes to obtain an employ- 
ment contract from producers providing 
for two weeks’ notice of discharge, a 
minimum salary of $100 a week in New 
York and $150 on tour, and a company 

manager and a publicity agent for every 
production. 

Hugh Frayne, general organizer of the 
Federation, addressed the first meeting of 
the new group. A proposal directed to- 
ward the ends specified was voted down 
by the Representatives several months 
ago. 


2, 1928 


BASEBALL COMMITTEE NAMED 


Burton Whitman, president of the Base- 
ball Writers’ Association of America 
this week announced the selection of the 
committee which will name the most 
valuable player in the National League 
at the close of the season. A writer 
from each National League City was 
chosen, as follows: Nick Flatley, Bos- 
ton American; Tom Meany, Brooklyn 
Times; Jack Ryder, Cincinnats Enquirer; 
Irving Vaughn, Chicago Tribune; Boze- 
man “= New York Evening World; 
S. O. Grauley, Philadelphia Inquirer; 
Ed. Ballinger, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ; 
James M. Gould, St. Louis Star. 


LISTING CAMP WRITERS 


A. R. Buckingham, of 1708 Crescent 
street, Independence, Mo., is compiling 
a list of the names of service men who 
worked on camp newspapers in _ the 
United States during the war. He will 
appreciate names of such men sent to the 
above address. 





We sell newspapers 


SERIALS 


that sell newspapers 


“EAGER LOVE,” by May Christie. 

“LITTLE aes ” by Katharine Brush. 
“ane oo : THE CRYPT,” by Caro- 

ells. 

“IMPATIENT GRISELDA ” by Doro- 
thy Scarborough. 

“LINDA” by Virginia Swain. 

“TWO STOLEN IDOLS,” by Frank 
Packard.. 

— LOVE,” by Eustace Hale 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write 
King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 
New York City 

















“Today’s News Today” 





wire 
for eve 


Complete 
reports 
i morning and 


Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 











Gravure 
Color 
Supplements 


The most perfect ever 
produced 


New ready to contract for special 
for regular editions and 


Our syndicated weekly 
4-color supplements 


at very low price and our liberal 
plan of 


Reserved Territories 


PUBLISHERS GRAVURE PRESS 


Anable Avenue and Rawson St. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Telephone: STI Ilwell 4123 














Average Net Paid Circulation 
for April 


Evening ...257,067 
Morning. . 252,276 
Sunday ... .295,306 
Weekly Star 468,495 


THE 
KANSAS CITY 
STAR 








Hunger! 


This world is full of hunger. 
But it’s mostly hunger of the 
heart. “Today's Talks” by George 
Matthew Adams—now sold to over 
100 newspapers, help each day to 

pp this h . The thousands 
of letters Mr. Adams receives 
attest this fact. Why not run his 
daily talks in your paper? Shall 
we send you a full weekly set? 
Many papers have used these talks 
for a dozen years. 





The 
George Matthew Adam: 
Service 
250 Park Ave., New York 











Service 


and 


Results— 


The two big factors 
in national represen- 
tation. Is your news- 
paper getting the 
service it should and 
are you satisfied with 
the results? If not 
please— 


Write for our proposition. 


GEO. B. DAVID Co. 


National Advertising Representatives 
for the 


Publishers of Daily Newspapers 


110 E.42nd St. 
New York 


1900 Wrigley Bldg. 
Chicago 

















